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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 





In the production of this book I am indebted 
: not only to the men and women who have done the 
research work on the individual papers, but also 
to that great band of pioneer settlers whose life 
deeds made possible the original material for the 
records of these fragments of Nevada history. 
The stories here told belong primarily to an age 
when the spirit of romance was still dominant in 
the western country. But the stories themselves 
are not romance. Varying widely as to subject 
and as to locality covered, yet they all alike convey 
a picture of the early-day struggle for civilization. 

Especial thanks are due to the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, for the use of the excellent manuscript on the 
Las Vegas mission. Mr. Jenson has done most 
careful and accurate work in the preparation of 
this paper, which fills a gap in the historical rec- 
ords of Southern Nevada. 

Regrets are herewith expressed that the care- 
ful study of “The Timber Resources of Nevada,” 
by Eunice Miller, two years ago could not have 
been given to the public at that time. Nor has it 
been possible to revise this article in view of addi- 
tional information which has accumulated since 
that time. The later political phases of the ques- 
tion of the forest reserves have necessarily been 
omitted, enough having been said in the historical 
sketch to indicate the problems which exist and 
which will not easily be solved. 








The editor expresses the hope that whatever 
the shortcoming of the volume may be it will lead 
some of its readers to turn for themselves to the 
almost unknown page of Nevada’s history, there 
to give patient study at first hand to the people 
and the events which have brought us as a com- 
monwealth into the position which we occupy 
today. 

Seldom do we have occasion to publish a set of 
memorial papers of our deceased members carry- 
ing so many names of people of great accomplish- 
ment in many walks of life. To history in Nevada 
their services were of many kinds. In their mem- 
ory, we believe, others will now help to ‘carry on.” 

The thanks of the editor are gratefully given to 
all those who have aided in these hurried last 
months of the biennium in the printing and pub- 
lication of this volume. 


JEANNE ELIZABETH WIER. 











We are not responsible for personal opinions 
expressed in these papers. We print nothing 
which we have reason to believe incorrect; but 
one purpose of the publication is to arouse criti- 


cism and discussion and thereby to gain more 
information on these topics. 
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cA Peep at Washoe 


by 


J. Ross BROWNE 




















INTRODUCTION 


by 
JEANNE ELIZABETH WIER 





John Ross Browne, the author of this article, 
“A Peep at Washoe,” was an American traveler, 
author and humorist of the nineteenth century. 
He was born in Ireland in 1817 and died in Oak- 
land, California, in 1875. His family left the old 
country while he was still a child and settled 
in Kentucky. At the age of eighteen he went to 
the national capital as a Senate shorthand re- 
porter. Here he contracted the “wanderlust” 
habit, from which he seems never to have recov- 
ered. His first travels were taken in connection 
with a whaling cruise which gave him a world 
wide acquaintance. 

At the time of the gold rush to California he 
was not missing, although he came to California 
not as a miner but as a government commissioner 
to report the proceedings of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention. Immediately after this event, 
he seems to have made another tour of foreign 
countries. Then another period of government 
employment apparently ensued, concerning which 
he says, “I have scarcely dipped my pen in ink 
for six years save to unravel the mysteries of 
a treasury voucher; * * * I have lived chiefly 
among Indians, disbursing agents and officers of 
the customs; * * * nor do I make reference 
to official life by way of excuse for any rustiness 
of intellect that may be perceptible in my narra- 
tive, but rather in mitigation of those unconscious 
violations of truth and marvelous flights of fancy 
which may naturally result from long experience 
in government affairs.” 
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During the period of the ’50s he followed with 
keen interest the various mining manias of the 
Pacific Slope. He remarks that the citizens of 
California “are subject to periodical excitements, 
the extent and variety of which can find no 
parallel in any other State of the Union. Some 
of these agitations are: the destruction of towns 
by flood and fire; the uprising and downfallings 
of vigilance committees; the breaking of banking 
houses and pecuniary ruin of thousands; the poli- 
tical wars, senatorial tournaments, duels and per- 
sonal affrays; the prison and bulkhead schemes; 
the extraordinary ovations to the living and the 
dead, and innumerable other excitements,” which 
“have been too frequently detailed, and have 
elicited too much comment from the Atlantic press 
not to be still in the memory of the public. But, 
numerous as these agitations have been, and pre- 
judicial as some of them must long continue to be 
to the reputation of the State, they can bear no 
comparison in point of extent and general interest 
to the mining excitements which from time to 
time have convulsed the whole Pacific Coast, from 
Puget’s Sound to San Diego.” In support of this 
latter statement he cites the Gold Bluff excite- 
ment of ’52, then the Kern River bubble, and last 
but not least, the Frazer River craze. “All these 
excitements were the natural results of the daring 
and enterprising character of the people. But 
now, having worked off their superabundant 
steam, they would be prepared to go ahead sys- 
tematically, and develop those [industrial] re- 
sources which they had hitherto neglected. It 
was a course of medical effervescence highly bene- 
ficial to the body politic. All morbid appetite for 
sudden wealth was now gone forever.” 


Then, in the twinkling of an eye came the 
“Washoe” mining craze in what is now western 
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Nevada. No wonder that J. Ross Browne in 1860 
was prompted to make a survey of the new “Land 
of Promise,” nor, that having seen it, he should 
read into the story of its infancy the same char- 
acteristics which he had so well learned to recog- 
nize in the preceding eras. This “slant,” coupled 
with his love for humor and the fact that he wrote 
this chapter of his rather prolific “travels” four 
months later without notes to refresh his memory 
and many thousands of miles from the scenes of 
his adventures when he had once more gone on his 
periodic “wanderings,” will account for what he 
himself characterizes as “a loose, rambling and 
disjointed narrative.” 


If this were the only record left to us of the 
opinions of so remarkable a pioneer concerning 
the early life of Nevada we might have cause for 
regret that the large amount of valuable in- 
formation is more or less obscured by an introduc- 
tion of the burlesque, even though here, as in 
Mark Twain’s “Roughing It,” the intelligent 
reader can discern between the truth and its 
adornment. However, Mr. Browne was again 
commissioned by the government to go West in 
the later ’60s, this time to study the mineral re- 
sources of all the country west of the Rockies. In 
1868 he presented an elaborate report which cov- 
ered not only the mines, but also the topography, 
climate, agriculture, etc. of that area. Consider- 
able space in this work is devoted to Nevada. The 
material for this report was carefully compiled 
and was written in so serious a vein that the 
casual reader would be slow to associate in his 
mind the author of this work with the writer of 
these earlier articles. 


In his later account, which is a classic for Ne- 
vada, he speaks of the “rapid and gratifying prog- 
ress’ made. “Her population,” he says, “is 
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distinguished for industry, order and a ready 
obedience to lawful authority.” The development 
of her industries is also favorably commented 
upon. 

If the re-presentation of this word-picture made 
in the very beginning of “Washoe” shall serve to 
recall to the present generation the almost insup- 
erable difficulties which were overcome by the 
. earliest pioneers, it will have served its purpose. 

It is interesting to note that J. Ross Browne 
illustrated his books with his own humorous 
drawings, a number of which are herewith 
reproduced. 














WASHOE 





But softly, good friends! What rumor is this? 
Whence come these silvery strains that are 
wafted to our ears from the passes of the Sierra 
Nevada? What dulcet Aeolian harmonies—what 
divine, enchanting ravishment is it 

“That with these raptures moves the vocal air?” 
As I live, it is a cry of silver! Silver in Washoe! 
Not gold now, you silly men of Gold Bluff; you 
Kern Riverites; you daring exploiters of British 
Columbia! But silver—solid pure silver! Beds 
of it ten thousand feet deep! Acres of it! Miles 
of it! Hundreds of millions of dollars poking 
their backs up out of the earth ready to be 
pocketed! 


Do you speak of the mines of Potosi or Gol- 
conda? Do you dare to quote the learned Baron 
Von Tschudi on South America and Mexico? Do 
you refer me to the ransom of Atahualpa, the un- 
fortunate Inca, in the days of Pizarro? Nothing 
at all, I assure you, to the silver mines of Washoe! 
“Sir,” said my informant to me, in strict confi- 
dence, no later than this morning, “you may rely 
upon it, for I am personally acquainted with a 
brother of the gentleman whose most intimate 
friend saw the man whose partner has just come 
over the mountains, and he says that there never 
was the like on the face of the earth! The ledges 
are ten thousand feet deep—solid masses of sil- 
ver. Let us be off! Now is the time! A pack- 
mule, pick and shovel, hammer and frying pan 
will do. You need nothing more. Hurrah for 
Washoe!” 

Kind and sympathetic reader, imagine a man 
who for six years had faithfully served his gov- 
ernment and his country; who had never, if he 
knew himself intimately, embezzled ». dollar of the . 
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public funds; who had resisted the seductive in- 
fluences of Gold Bluff, Kern and Frazer Rivers, 
from the purest motives of patriotism; who 
scorned to abandon his post in search of filthy 
lucre—imagine such a personage cut short in his 
official career, and suddenly bereft of his per diem 
by a formal and sarcastic note of three lines from 
headquarters; then fancy you hear him jingle the 
last of his federal emoluments in his pocket, and 
sigh at the ingratitude of republics. Would you 
not consider him open to any proposition short of 
murder or highway robbery? Would you be sur- 
prised if he accepted the invitation from Mr. Wise, 
the aeronaut, to take a voyage in a balloon? or the 
berth of assistant manager in a diving bell? or 
joined the first expedition in search of the treas- 
ure buried by the Spanish galleon on her voyage 
to Acapulco in 1578? Then consider his position, 
as he stands musing upon the mutability of human 
affairs, when those strange and inspiring cries 
of Washoe fall upon his ears for the first time, 
with a realizing sense of their import. Borne 
on the wings of the wind from the Sierra Nevada; 
wafted through every street, lane, and alley of 
San Francisco; whirling around the drinking 
saloons, eddying over the counters of the banking 
offices, scattering up the dust among the Front 
Street merchants, arousing the slumbering in- 
mates of Custom House—what man of enterprise 
could resist it? Washoe! The Comstock lead! 
The Ophir! The Central—the Billy Choller com- 
panies, and a thousand others, indicating in trum- 
pet tones the high road to fortune! From the 
crack of day to the shades of night nothing is 
heard but Washoe. The steady men of San Fran- 
cisco are aroused, the men of Front Street, the 
gunny-bag men, the brokers, the gamblers, the 
butchers, the bakers, the whisky dealers, the law- 
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yers, and all. The exception was to find a sane 
man in the entire city. 

No wonder the abstracted personage already 
referred to was aroused from his gloomy reflec- 
tions. A friend appealed to him to go to Washoe. 
The friend was interested there, but could not go 
himself. It was a matter of incalculable import- 
ance. Millions were involved in it. He (the 
friend) would pay expenses. The business would 
not occupy a week, and would not interfere with 
other business. 


START FOR WASHOE 


Next day an advertisement appeared in the 
city papers respectfully inviting the public to com- 
mit their claims and investments to the hands of 
their fellow-citizen, Mr. Yusef Badra, whose long 


experience in government affairs eminently qual- 
ified him to undertake the task of geological re- 
search. He was especially prepared to determine 
the exact amount of silver contained in fossils. 
It would afford him pleasure to be of service to 
his friends and fellow-citizens. The public would 
be so kind as to address Mr. Badra at Carson City, 
Territory of Utah. 

This looked like business on an extensive scale. 
It read like business of a scientific character. It 
was a card drawn up with skill, and calculated 
to attract attention. I am proud to acknowledge 
that I am the author, and furthermore (if you will 
consider the information confidential), that I am 
the identical agent referred to. 

Many good friends shook their heads when I 
- announced my intention of visiting Washoe, and, 
although they designed going themselves, as soon 
as the snow was melted from the mountains, they 
could not understand how a person who had so 
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long retained his faculties unimpaired could give 
up a lucrative government office and engage in 
such a wild-goose chase as that. Little did they 
know of the brief but irritating document which 
I carried in my pocket, and for which I am de- 
termined some day or other to write a satire 
against our system of government. I bade them a 
kindly farewell, and on a fine evening, toward 
the latter part of March, took my departure for 
Sacramento, there to take the stage for Placer- 
ville, and from that point as fortune might direct. 


My stock in trade consisted of two blankets, a 
spare shirt, a plug of tobacco, a note-book, and a 
paint-box. On my arrival at Placerville I found 
the whole town in commotion. There was not an 
animal to be had at any of the stables without 
applying three days in advance. The stage for 
Strawberry had made its last trip in consequence 
of the bad condition of the road. Every hotel and 
restaurant was full to overflowing. The streets 
were blocked up with crowds of adventurers, all 
bound for Washoe. The gambling and drinking 
saloons were crammed to suffocation with custom- 
ers practicing for Washoe. The clothing stores 
were covered with placards offering to sell goods 
at ruinous sacrifices to Washoe miners. The 
forwarding houses and express offices were over- 
flowing with goods and packages marked for 
Washoe. The grocery stores were making up 
boxes, bags, and bundles of groceries for the 
Washoe trade. The stables were constantly start- 
ing off passengers and pack trains for Washoe. 
Mexican vaqueros were driving headstrong mules 
through the streets on the road to Washoe. The 
newspapers were full of Washoe. In short, there - 
was nothing but Washoe to be seen, heard, or 
thought of. Every arrival from the mountains 
confirmed the glad tidings that enormous quan- 
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tities of silver were being discovered daily in Wa- 
shoe. Any man who wanted a fortune needed only to 
go over there and pick it up. There was Jack Smith, 
who made ten thousand dollars the other day at a 
single trade; and Tom Jenkins, twenty thousand 
by right of discovery ; and Bill Brown, forty thou- 
sand in the tavern business, and so on. Every- 
body was getting rich “hand over fist.” It was 
the place for fortunes. No man could go amiss. 
I was in search of just such a place. It suited me 
to find a fortune ready made. Like Professor 
Agassiz, I could not afford to make money, but it 
would be no inconvenience to draw a check on the 
great Washoe depository for fifty thousand dol- 
lars or so, and proceed on my travels. I would 
visit Japan, ascend the Amoor River, traverse 
Tartary, spend a few weeks in Siberia, rest a day 
or so at St. Petersburg, cross through Russia to the 
Black Sea, visit Persia, Nineveh, and Bagdad, and 
wind up somewhere in Italy. I even began to 
look about the bar-rooms for a map in order to lay 
out the route more definitely, but the only map to 
to be seen was DeGroot’s outline of the route from 
Placerville to Washoe. I went to bed rather tired 
after the excitement of the day, and somewhat 
surfeited with Washoe. Presently I heard a tap 
at the door, a head was popped through the 
opening: 
“T say, Cap!” 
“Well, what do you say?” 


“Are you the man that can’t get an animal for 
Washoe?” 
“Yes; have you got one to sell or to hire?” 


“No, I hain’t got one myself, but me and my 
pardner is going to walk there, and if you like you 
can jine our party.” 


“Thank you; I have a friend who is going with 
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me, but I shall be very glad to have more 
company.” 

“All right, Cap; good night.” 

The door was closed, but presently opened 
again: 
“I say, Cap!” 
“What now?” 
“Do you believe in Washoe?” 
“Of course; why not?” 
“Well, I suppose it’s all right. Good night; I’m 
.’ And my new friend left me to my slumbers. 
But who could slumber in such a bedlam, where 
scores and hundreds of crack-brained people kept 
rushing up and down the passage all night, in and 
out of every room, banging the doors after them, 
calling for boots, carpet sacks, cocktails, and tod- 
dies; while amid the ceaseless din arose ever and 
anon that potent cry of “Washoe!” which had 
unsettled every brain. I turned over and over for 
the fiftieth time, and at length fell into an uneasy 
doze. A mountain seemed to rise before me. Mil- 
lions of rats with human faces were climbing up 
its sides, some burrowing into holes, some rolling 
down into bottomless pits, but all labeled Washoe. 
Soon the mountain began to shake its sides with 
suppressed laughter, and out of a volcano on the 
top burst sheets of flame, through which jumped 
ten thousand grotesque figures in the shape of 
dollars with spider legs, shrieking with all their 
might, “Washoe! ho! ho! Washoe! ho! ho!” 

Surely the sounds were wonderfully real. Tap, 
tap, at the door. 

“I say, Cap!” 

“Well, what is it?” 


“Bout time to get up, if you calk’late to make 
Pete’s Ranch tonight.” 


So I got up, and after a cup of coffee, took a 
ramble on the heights, where I was amply com- 


in 
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pensated for my loss of rest by the richness and 
beauty of the sunrise. It was still early spring; 
the hills were covered with verdure; flowers 
bloomed in all directions; pleasant little cottages, 
scattered here and there, gave a civilized aspect 
to the scene; and when I looked over the busy 
town, and heard the lively rattle of stages, wag- 
ons and buggies, and saw the long pack-trains 
winding their way up the mountains, I felt proud 
of California and her people. There is not a pret- 
tier little town in the state than Placerville, and 
certainly not a better class of people anywhere 
than her thriving inhabitants. They seemed, in- 
deed, to be so well satisfied with their own mining 
prospects that they were the least excited of the 
crowd on the subject of the new discoveries. The 
impulse given to business in the town, however, 
was well calculated to afford them satisfaction. 
This was the last depot of trade on the way to 
Washoe. My excellent friend, Dan Gelwicks, of 
the Mountain Democrat, assured me that he was 
perfectly satisfied to spend the remainder of his 
days in Placerville. Who that has ever visited 
the mountains, or attended a political convention 
in Sacramento, does not know the immortal “Dan” 
—the truest, best-hearted, handsomest fellow in 
existence; the very cream and essence of a coun- 
try editor; who dresses as he pleases, chews to- 
bacco when he pleases, writes tremendous political 
philippics, knows everybody, trusts everybody, 
sets up his own editorials, and on occasions stands 
ready to do the job and press work! I am in- 
debted to “Dan” for the free use of his sanctum; 
and in consideration of his kindness and hospital- 
ity, do hereby transfer to him all my right, title 
and interest in the Roaring Jack Claim, Wild-Cat 
Ledge, Devil’s Gate, which by this time must be 
worth ten thousand dollars a foot. 
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Before we were quite ready to start, our party 
had increased to five; but as each had to purchase 
a knife, tin cup, pound of cheese, or some other 
article of luxury, it was ten o’clock before we got 
fairly under way. And here I must say that, al- 
though our appearance as we passed along the 
main street of Placerville elicited no higher token 
of admiration than “Go it, Washoe!” such a party, 
habited and accoutred as we were, would have 
made a profound sensation in Hyde Park, London, 
or even on Broadway, New York. 


The road was in good condition, barring a little 
mud in the neighborhood of “Hangtown;” and the 
day was exceedingly bright and pleasant. As I 
ascended the first considerable elevation in the 
succession of heights which extend all the way for 
a distance of fifty miles to the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada, and cast a look back over the foot 
hills, a more glorious scene of gigantic forests, 
open valleys, and winding streams seldom greeted 
my vision. The air was singularly pure and brac- 
ing; every draught of it was equal to a glass of 
sparkling champagne. At intervals, varying from 
fifty yards to half a mile, streams of water of 
crystal clearness and icy coolness burst from the 
mountain sides, making a pleasant music as they 
crossed the road. Whether the day was uncom- 
monly warm, or the exercise rather heating, or 
the packs very heavy, it was beyond doubt some 
of the party were afflicted with a chronic thirst, 
for they stopped to drink at every spring and 
rivulet on the way, giving rise to a suspicion in 
my mind that they had not been accustomed to 
that wholesome beverage of late. This suspicion 
was strengthened by a mysterious circumstance. 
I had lagged behind at a turn of the road to adjust 
my pack, when I was approached by the unique | 
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“THE POCKET PISTOL” 
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personage whose head in the doorway had startled 
me the night before. 

“TI say, Cap!” at the same time pulling from the 
folds of his blanket a dangerous looking “pocket- 
pistol,” he put the muzzle to his mouth, and dis- 
charged the main portion of the contents down his 
throat. 

“What d’ye say, Cap?” 

Now I claim to be under no legal obligation to 
state what I said or did on that occasion; but this 
I am willing to avow, that upon resuming our 
journey there was a glorious sense of freedom and 
independence in our adventurous mode of life. 
The fresh air, odorous with the scent of pine for- 
ests and wild flowers; the craggy rocks overhung 
with the grape and morning glory; the merry 
shouts of the Mexican vaqueros, mingled with the 
wild dashing of the river down the canyon on our 
right; the free exercise of every muscle; the con- 
sciousness of exemption from all farther re- 
straints of office, were absolutely inspiring; I 
think a lyrical poem would not have exceeded my 
powers on that occasion. Every faculty seemed 
invigorated to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Hang the dignity of office! A murrain upon party 
politicians and inspector generals! To the bot- 
tomless pit with all vouchers, abstracts, and ac- 
counts current! I scorn that meagre and brainless 
style of the heads of the Executive Departments, 
“Sir—your services are no longer—”’ What dunce 
could not write a more copious letter than that? 
Who would be a slave when all nature calls upon 
him in trumpet tones to be free? Who would sell 
his birthright for a mess of pottage when he could 
lead the life of an honest miner—earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow—breathe the fresh air 
of heaven without stint or limit? And of all min- 
ers in the world, who would not be a Washoe 
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miner? Beyond question, this was a condition of 
mind to be envied and admired; and, notwith- 
standing the two pair of heavy blankets on my 
back, and a stiff pair of boots on my feet that 
galled my ankles most grievously, I really felt 
lighter and brighter than for years past. Nor 
did it seem surprising to me then that so many 
restless men should abandon the haunts of civili- 
zation and seek variety and freedom in the wild- 
erness of rugged mountains comprising the mining 
districts of the Sierra Nevada. The life of the 
miner is one of labor, peril, and exposure; but it 
possesses the fascinating element of liberty, and 
the promise of unlimited reward. In the midst of 
privations, amounting at times to the verge of 
starvation, what glowing visions fill the mind of 
the toiling adventurer! Richer in anticipation 
than the richest of his fellow-beings, he builds 
golden palaces, and scatters them over the world 
with a princely hand. He may not be a man of 
imagination; but in the secret depths of his soul 
there is a latent hope that some day or other he 
will strike a “lead,” and who knows but it may 
be a solid mountain of gold, spangled with 
diamonds? 

The road from Placerville to Strawberry Flat 
is for the most part graded, and no doubt is a very 
good road in summer; but it would be a violation 
of conscience to recommend it in the month of 
April. The melting of the accumulated snows of 
the past winter had partially washed it away, and 
what remained was deeply furrowed by the in- 
numerable streams that sought an outlet in the 
ravines. 


In many places it seemed absolutely impractic- 
able for wheeled vehicles; but it is an article of 
faith with California teamsters that wherever a 
horse can go a wagon can follow. There were 
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some exceptions to this rule, however, for the road 
was literally lined with broken-down stages, wag- 
ons, and carts, presenting every variety of aspect, 
from the general smash-up to the ordinary capsize. 
Wheels had taken rectangular cuts to the bottom; 
broken tongues projected from the mud; loads 
of dry-goods and whisky barrels lay wallowing 
in the general wreck of matter; stout beams cut 
from the roadside were scattered here and there, 
having served in vain efforts to extricate the 
wagons from the oozy mire. Occasionally these 
patches of bad road extended for miles, and here 
the scenes were stirring in the highest degree. 
Whole trains of pack-mules struggled frantically to 
make the transit from one dry point to another; 
“burros,” heavily laden, were frequently buried . 
up to the neck, and had to be hauled out by 
main force. Now and then an enterprising 
mule would emerge from the mud, and, by at- 
tempting to keep the edge of the road, lose his 
foothold, and go rolling to the bottom of the 
canyon, pack and all. 

Amid the confusion worse confounded, the cries 
and maledictions of the vaqueros were perfectly 
overwhelming, but when the mules stuck fast in 
the mud, and it became necessary to unpack them, 
then it was that the vaqueros shone out most lumi- 
nously. They shouted, swore, beat the mules, 
kicked them, pulled them, pushed them, swore 
again; and when all these resources failed, tore 
their hair, and resorted to prayer and meditation. 
Opposite is a faint attempt at the vaquero sliding 
scale. 

It will doubtless be a consolation to some of 
those unhappy vaqueros to know that such of their 
mules as they failed to extricate from the mud 
during the winter may, during the approaching 
summer, find their way out through the cracks. 
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Should any future traveler be overtaken by thirst, 
and see a pair of ears growing out of the road, he 
will be safe in digging there, for underneath stands 
a mule, and on the back of that mule is a barrel 
of whisky. 

Owing to repeated stoppages on the way, night 
overtook us at a place called “Dirty Mike’s.” Here 
we found a ruinously dilapidated frame shanty, 
the bar, of course, being the main feature. Next 
to the bar was the public bedroom, in which there 
was every accommodation except beds, bedding, 
chairs, tables and washstands; that is to say, there 
was a piece of looking-glass nailed against the 
window frame, and the general comb and tooth- 
brush hanging by strings from a neighboring 
post. 

A very good supper of pork and beans, fried 
potatoes and coffee, was served up for us on very 
dirty plates, by Mike’s cook; and after doing it 
ample justice, we turned in on our blankets and 
slept soundly till morning. It was much in favor 
of our landlord that he charged us only double 
the customary price. I would cheerfully give him 
a recommendation if he would only wash his face 
and his plates once or twice a week. 

The ascent of the mountains is gradual and 
continuous the entire distance to Strawberry. 
After the first day’s journey there is but little 
variety in the scenery. On the right, a fork of 
the American River plunges down through a wind- 
ing canyon, its force and volume augmented at 
short intervals by numerous smaller streams that 
cross the road, and by others from the opposite 
side. Thick forests of pine loom up on each side, 
their tops obscuring the sky. A few patches of 
snow lay along our route on the first day, but on 
the second snow was visible on both sides of the 
canyon. . 
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The succession of scenes along the road afforded 
us constant entertainment. In every gulch and 
ravine a tavern was in progress of erection. 
Scarcely a foot of ground upon which man or beast 
could find a foothold was exempt from a claim. 
There were even bars with liquors, offering a 
tempting place of refreshment to the weary trav- 
eler, where no vestige of a house was yet per- 
ceptible. Board and lodging signs over tents not 
more than ten feet square were as common as 
blackberries in June; and on no part of the road 
was there the least chance of suffering from the 
want of whisky, dry-goods, or cigars. - An almost 
continuous string of Washoeites stretched “like a 
great snake dragging its slow length along” as far 
as the eye could reach. In the course of this day’s 
tramp we passed parties of every description and 
color—Irishmen wheeling their blankets, provi- 
sions and mining implements on wheel-barrows; 
American, French and German foot passengers, 
leading heavily-laden horses, or carrying their 
packs on their backs, and their picks and shovels 
slung across their shoulders, Mexicans, driving long 
trains of pack-mules and swearing fearfully as 
usual, to keep them in order; dapper-looking gen- 
tlemen, apparently from San Francisco, mounted 
on fancy horses; women in men’s clothes, mounted 
on mules or burros; Pike County specimens, seated 
on piles of furniture and goods in great lumbering 
wagons; whisky-peddlers, with their bar-fixtures 
and whisky on mule-back, stopping now and then 
to quench the thirst of the toiling multitude; organ- 
grinders, carrying their organs; drovers, riding, 
raving, and tearing away frantically through the 
brush after droves of self-willed cattle designed 
for the shambles; in short, every imaginable class, 
and every possible species of industry, was repre- 
sented in this moving pageant. It was a striking 
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and impressive spectacle to see, in full competition 
with youth and strength, the most pitiable speci- 
mens of age and decay—white-haired old men, 
gasping for breath as they dragged their palsied 
limbs after them in the exciting race of avarice; 
cripples and hunchbacks; even sick men from their 
beds—all stark mad for silver. 

But the tide was not setting entirely in the di- 
rection of Carson Valley. A counter-current op- 
posed our progress in the shape of saddle-trains 
without riders, long lines of pack-mules laden with 
silver ore, scattering parties of weather-beaten 
and foot-sore pedestrians, bearing their hard ex- 
perience in their faces, and solitary stragglers, of 
all ages and degrees, mounted on skeleton horses, 
or toiling wearily homeward on foot—some merry, 
some sad, some eagerly intent on farther specu- 
lation, but all bearing the unmistakable impress 
of Washoe. 


Among the latter, a lank, leathery-looking fel- 
low, doubtless from the land of wooden nutmegs, 
was shambling along through the mud, talking to 
himself, apparently for want of more congenial 
fellowship. I was about to pass him, when he 
arrested my attention: 

“Look here, stranger!” 

I looked. 

“You’re bound for Washoe, I reckon?” 

I was bound for Washoe. 

“What line of business be you goin’ into there?” 

Was not quite certain, but thought it would be 
the agency line. 

“Ho! the agency line—stage - agent, maybe? 
Burche’s line, I guess?” 

That was not it exactly, but no matter. Per- 
haps I could do something for him in Washoe. 

“Nothing, stranger, except to keep dark. Do 
you know the price of grindstones in Placerville?” 
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I didn’t know the price of grindstones in Placer- 
ville, but supposed they might be cheap, as there 
were plenty there. 

“That’s my hand exactly!’’ said my friend, with 
an inward chuckle of satisfaction. 

I expressed some curiosity to know in what re- 
spect the matter of grindstones suited his hand 
so well, when, looking cautiously around, he drew 
near and informed me confidentially that he had 
struck a “good thing” in Washoe. He had only 
been there a month, and had made a considerable 
pile. There was a dreadful scarcity of grind- 
stones there, and, seeing that miners, carpenters, 
and mechanics of all sorts were hard up for some- 
thing to sharpen their tools on, he had secured the 
only grindstone that could be had, which was well 
used up when he got it. But he rigged it up ship- 
shape and Bristol fashion, and set up a grinding 
business, which brought him in from twenty to 
thirty dollars a day, till nothing was left of the 
stone. Now he was bound to Placerville in search 
of a good one, with which he intended to return 
immediately. I wished him luck and proceeded on 
my way, wondering what would turn up next. 

It was not long before I was stopped by another 
enterprising personage; but this was altogether 
a different style of man. There was something 
brisk and spruce in his appearance, in spite of a 
shirt far gone in rags and a shock of hair that had 
long been a stranger to the scissors. What region 
of country he came from it was impossible to say. 
I think he was a cosmopolite, and belonged to the 
world generally. 

“Say, Colonel—” this was his style of address— 
“on the way to Washoe?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Excuse me; I have a little list of claims here, 
Colonel, which I would like to show you,” and he 
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pulled from a shirt pocket a greasy package of 
papers, which he dexterously unfolded. “Guess 
you’re from San Francisco, Colonel? Here is— 
let me see— 
200 feet in the Pine Nut, 
300 feet in the Grizzly Ledge, 
150 feet in the Gouge Eye, 
125 feet in the Wild Cat, 
100 feet in the Root-Hog-or-Die, 
50 feet in the Bobtail Horse, 
25 feet in the Hell Roaring, 
and many others, Colonel, in the best leads. Now 
the fact is, d’ye see, I’m a little hard up, and want 
to make a raise. I’ll sell all, or a part, at a consid- 
erable sacrifice for a small amount of ready cash.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Why, if I could raise twenty dollars or so, it 
would answer my present purpose; I’ll sell you 
twenty feet in any of these claims for that amount. 
Every foot of them is worth a thousand dollars; 
but, d’ye see, they’re not yet developed.” 

Circumstances forced me to decline this offer, 
much to the disgust of the enterprising speculator 
in claims, who assured me that I might go farther 
and fare worse; but somehow the names did not 
strike me as attractive in a mineral point of view. 

I had by this time lost the run of all my com- 
rades, and was obliged to pursue my journey 
alone. Three had gone ahead and the other was 
nearly used up. The day had opened fairly, but 
now there’ were indications of bad weather. It 
was quite dark when I reached a small shanty 
about four miles from Strawberry. Here I halted 
till my remaining comrade came up. The pro- 
prietor of the shanty was going into the tavern 
business, and was engaged in building a large 
clapboard house. His men were all at supper, and 
in reply to our application for lodgings, he told us 
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we might sleep in the calf-pen if we liked, but 
there was no room in the house. He could give 
us something to eat after his workmen were done 
supper, but not before. He had brandy and gin, 
but no tea to spare. On the whole, he thought, we 
had better go on to Strawberry. 

Now this was encouraging. It was already 
pattering down rain, and the calf-pen to which he 
directed us was knee-deep in mud and manure, 
without roof or shelter of any kind. Even the 
unfortunate progeny of the old cow, which ran bel- 
lowing around the fence, in motherly solicitude for 
her offspring, shivered with cold, and made pi- 
teous appeals to this hard-hearted man. I finally 
bribed him, by means of a gold dollar, to let us 
have a small piece of bread and a few swallows of 
tea. Thus refreshed, we resumed our journey. 


Four miles more of slush and snow, up hill near- 
ly all the way, across rickety bridges, over roaring 
cataracts, slippery rocks, stumps, and brush, 
through acres of black oozy mire, and so dark a 
bat could scarcely recognize his own father! It 
was a walk to be remembered. The man in the 
shanty, if he possesses a spark of humanity will, 
I trust, feel bitterly mortified when he reads this 
article. He caused me some gloomy reflections 
upon human nature, which have been a constant 
source of repentance ever since. But consider the 
provocation. The rain poured down heavily, 
mingled. with a cutting sleet; a doleful wind came 
moaning through the pines; our blankets were wet 
through; and not a stitch upon our backs left dry; 
even my spare shirt was soaking the strength out 
of the plug of tobacco so carefully stowed away in 
its folds, and my paints were giving it what aid 
they could in the way of color. 

Well, there is an end to all misery upon earth, 
and so there was to this day’s walk. A light at 
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length glimmered through the pines, first faint 
and flickering, then a full blaze, then half a dozen 
brilliant lights, which proved to be camp-fires 
under the trees, and soon we stood in front of a 
large and substantial log house. This was the 
famous ‘Strawberry,” known throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as the best stop- 
ping place on the route to Washoe, and the last 
station before crossing the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada. The winter road for wheel vehicles here 
ended; and, indeed, it may be said to have ended 
some distance below, for the last twelve miles of 
the road seemed utterly impracticable for wagons. 
At least, most of those I saw were fast in the 
mud, and likely to remain there till the beginning 
of summer. Dark and rainy as it was, there were 
crowds scattered around the house, as if they 
had some secret and positive enjoyment in the 
contemplation of the weather. Edging our way 
through, we found the bar-room packed as closely 
as it could be without bursting out some of the 
walls; and of all the motley gangs that ever 
happened together within a space of twenty feet, 
this certainly was the most extraordinary and the 
most motley. Dilapidated gentlemen with 
slouched hats and big boots, Jew peddlers dripping 
wet, red-shirted miners, teamsters, vaqueros, 
packers and traders, swearing horribly at noth- 
ing; some drinking at the bar, some warming 
themselves before a tremendous log fire that sent 
up a reeking steam from the conglomerated mass 
of wet and muddy clothes, to say nothing of the 
boots and socks that lay simmering near the 
coals. A few bare and sore-footed outcasts 
crouched down in the corners trying to catch a 
nap, and here and there a returned Washoite de- 
scribing in graphic language, garnished with 
oaths, the wonders and beauties of Virginia City. 
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But chiefly remarkable in the crowd was the 
regiment of light infantry, pressed in double file 
against the dining room door, awaiting the fourth 
or fifth charge at table. 

At the first tinkle of the bell the door was 
burst open with a tremendous crash, and for a 
moment no battle scene in Waterloo, no charge 
as Resaca de la Palma, or the heights of Chapul- 
tepec, no Crimean avalanche of troops dealing 
death and destruction around them, could have 
equaled the terrific onslaught of the gallant troops 
of Strawberry. The whole house actually tottered 
and trembled at the concussion, as if shaken by an 
earthquake. Long before the main body had as- 
saulted the table the din of arms was heard above 
the general uproar; the deafening clatter of 
plates, knives and forks, and the dreadful battle- 
cry of “Waiter! waiter! Pork and beans! Cof- 
fee, waiter! Beefsteak! Sausages! Potatoes! 
Ham and eggs—quick, waiter, for God’s sake!” 
It was a scene of destruction and carnage long 
to be remembered. I had never before witnessed 
a battle, but I now understand how men could 
become maddened by the smell of blood. When 
the table was vacated it presented a shocking 
scene of desolation. Whole dishes were swept of 
their contents; coffee pots were discharged to 
the dregs; knives, forks, plates and spoons lay in 
a confused mass among the bones and mutilated 
remnants of the dead; chunks of bread and hot 
biscuits were scattered broadcast, and mince pies 
were gored into fragments; tea-cups and saucers 
were capsized; and the waiters, hot, red, and 
steamy, were panting and swearing after their 
super-human labors. 

Half an hour more and the battlefield was again 
cleared for action. This was the sixth assault 
committed during the evening; but it was none 
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the less terrible on that account. Inspired by 
hunger, I joined the army of invaders this time, 
and by gigantic efforts of strength maintained an 
honorable position in the ranks. As the bell 
sounded, we broke! I fixed my eye on a chair, 
rushed through the struggling mass, threw out 
my hands frantically to seize it, but, alas! it 
was already captured. A dark-visaged man, who 
looked as if he carried concealed weapons on his 
person, was seated in it, shouting hoarsely the 
battle cry of “Pork and beans! Waiter! Coffee, 
waiter!” Up and down the table it was one gulping 
mass, jaws distended, arms stretched out; knives, 
forks, and even the bare hands plunged into the 
enemy. Not a spot was vacant. I venture to 
‘ assert that from the commencement of the assault 
till the capture and complete investment of the 
fortifications did not exceed five seconds. The 
storming of the Malakoff and the fall of Sebasto- 
pol could no longer claim a place in history. 

At length fortune favored the brave. I got a 
seat at the next onslaught, and took ample satis- 
faction for the delay by devouring such a meal 
as none but a hardy Washoeite could be expected 
ta digest. Pork and beans, cabbage, beef-steak, 
sausages, pies, tarts, coffee and tea, eggs, etc.— 
these were only a few of the luxuries furnished 
by the enterprising proprietor of the “Straw- 
berry.” May every blessing attend that great 
benefactor of mankind! I say it in all sincerity; 
he is a great and good man, a Websterian inn- 
keeper, for he thoroughly understands the consti- 
tution. I would give honorable mention to his 
name if I knew it; but it matters not; his house 
so far surpasses the Metropolitan or the St. Nich- 
olas that there is no comparison in the relish with 
which the food is devoured. In respect to sleeping 
accommodations there may be some difference in 
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their favor. I was too late to secure a bed in the 
general bed room upstairs, where two hundred 
and fifty tired wayfarers were already snoring in 
double-shotted bunks, 2x6; but the landlord was a 
man of inexhaustible resources. A private whis- 
per in his ear made him a friend forever. He 
nodded sagaciously, and led me into a small par- 
lor about 15x20, in which he gave my company of 
five what he called a “lay-out,” that is to say, a 
lay-out on the floor, with our own blankets for 
beds and covering. 


This was a special favor, and I would have 
cherished it in my memory for years had not a 
suspicion been aroused in my mind before the 
lapse of half an hour that there were others in 
the confidence of mine host. Scarcely had I en- 
tered upon the first nap when somebody under- 
took to walk upon me, commencing on my head 
and ending on the pit of my stomach. I grasped 
him firmly by the leg. He apologized at once in 
the most abject manner; and well for him he did, 
for it was enough to incense any man to be sud- 
denly roused up in that manner. The intruder, 
I discovered, was a Jew peddler. He offered me 
a cigar, which I smoked in token of amity; and in 
the meantime he turned in alongside and smoked 
another. 


When daylight broke I cast around me to see 
what everybody was doing to create such a gen- 
eral commotion. I perceived that there were about 
forty sleepers, all getting up. Boots, strongly scent- 
ed with feet, and stockings of every possible degree 
of odor, were lying loose in all directions; blan- 
kets, packs, old clothes, and ragged shirts, and I 
don’t know what all—a palpable violation of the 
landlord’s implied compact. True, he had not 
agreed to furnish a single bed for five, but he 
never hinted that he was going to put forty men, 
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of all sorts and sizes, in the same general “lay- 
out,” as he was pleased to style it, and that only 
large enough for half the number. Once, in Min- 
nesota, I slept in a bed with eight, and gave con- 
siderable offense to my landlord when I remon- 
strated against his putting in a ninth. He said he 
liked to see a man “accommodating”—a reflection 
upon my good nature which I considered wholly 
unwarranted by the circumstances. But this was 
even a stronger case. 

The Jew peddler had not undressed, and, not 
to judge him harshly I don’t think he ever did 
undress. He was soon up, and left, as I suppose, 
while I was dressing. With him departed my 
stockings. They were not very fine, perhaps, 
considering the muddy road, not very clean; but 
they were all I had, and were valuable beyond gold 
and silver in this foot-weary land. I never saw 
them more. What aggravated the offense, when 
I came to review it seriously, was that I remem- 
bered having seen him draw just such a pair over 
his boots, as a protection against the snow, with- 
out the remotest suspicion of the wrong he was 
doing me. 


We shall meet this stocking-thief again. 
ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS 


Upon taking an observation from the front 
door at Strawberry, we were rather startled to 
find the whole place was covered with snow to the 
depth of two or three feet. The pack trains had 
given up all hope of getting over the mountain. It 
was snowing hard, and the appearance of the 
weather was dark and threatening. To be housed 
up here with three or four hundred men, and the 
additional numbers that might be expected before 
night, was not a pleasant prospect; but to be 
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caught in a snow storm on the summit, where so 
many had perished during the past winter, was 
worse still. Upon reviewing the chances I re- 
solved to start, and if the storm continued I 
thought there would be no difficulty in finding the 
way back. It was eight miles of a continuous and 
precipitous ascent to the summit, and three miles 
from that point to the Lake House in Lake Valley, 
where the accommodations were said to be the 
worst on the whole trail. 

A few miles from Strawberry, one of the party 
gave out in consequence of sore feet; the other 
two pushed on, despite the storm which now raged 
fearfully, but had not proceeded far when they 
were forced to turn back. I was loath to leave my 
disabled friend, and returned with him to Straw- 
berry, where we had a repetition of nearly all 
that has already been described, only a little in- 
tensified in consequence of increased numbers. 
The others of our party stopped somewhere on 
the road, and I did not meet them again until next 
afternoon at Woodford’s, on the other side of the 
mountain. 

As soon as it was light next morning I took 
another observation of the weather. It was still 
snowing, but not so heavily as on the preceding 
day. My remaining partner was by this time 
completely crippled in his feet, and had to hire a 
horse at the rate of twenty dollars for twenty-five 
miles. 

I was delayed some hours in getting off, owing 
to the pressure of the forces at the breakfast- 
table, but finally made a fair start for the sum- 
mit. My pack had become a source of consider- 
able inconvenience. I was accustomed to walk- 
ing, but not to carrying a burden of twenty or 
twenty-five pounds. My shoulders and ankles 
were so galled that every step had to be made on 
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the nicest calculation ; but the new snow on top of 
the old trail began to melt as soon as the sun came 
out, making a very bad trail for pedestrians. 
Two miles from Strawberry we crossed a bridge, 
and struck for the summit. 


Here we had need of all our powers of endur- 
ance. It was a constant struggle through melted 
snow and mud—slipping, sliding, grasping, roll- 
ing, tumbling and climbing, up again and still up, 
till it verily seemed as if we must be approaching 
the clouds. The most prominent peculiarity of 
these mountains is that a person on foot, with a 
heavy load on his back, is never at the top when he 
imagines he is; the “divide” is always a little 
farther on and a little higher up—at least until 
he passes it, which he does entirely ignorant of the 
fact. There is really no perceptible “divide;” you 
pass a series of elevations, and commence the de- 
scent without any apparent difference in the trail. 


The pack trains had broken through the old 
snow in many places, leaving deep holes, which, 
being now partially covered with recent snow, 
proved to be regular man-traps, often bringing up 
the unwary pedestrian “all standing.” The sud- 
den wrenching of the feet in the smaller holes, 
which had been explored by the legs of horses, 
mules, and cattle, was an occurrence of every ten 
or a dozen steps. In many places the trail was 
perfectly honeycombed with holes, where the 
heavily-laden animals had cut through the snow, 
and it was exceedingly difficult to find a foothold. 
To step on either side and avoid these bad places 
would seem easy enough, but I tried it on more 
than one occasion and got very nearly buried 
alive. All along the route, at intervals of a mile 
or two, we continued to meet pack trains; and as 
everybody had to give way before them, the tum- _ 
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bling out and plunging in the snow were very 
lively. 

I walked on rapidly in the hope of making 
Woodford’s—the station on the eastern slope of 
the mountain—before night, and by degrees got 
ahead of the main body of footmen who had left 
Strawberry that morning. In a narrow gorge, a 
short distance from the commencement of the 
descent into Lake Valley, I happened to look up a 
little to the right, where, to my astonishment, I 
perceived four large brown wolves sitting on their 
haunches not over twenty feet from me! They 
seemed entirely unconcerned at my presence, ex- 
cept in so far as they may have indulged in some 
speculation as to the amount of flesh contained on 
my body. As I was entirely unarmed, I thought 
it would be but common politeness to speak to 
them, so I gave them a yell in the Indian language. 
At this they retired a short distance, but present- 
ly came back again as if to inquire the exact 
meaning of my salutation. I now thought it best 
not to be too intimate, for I saw they were 
getting rather familiar on a short acquaintance; 
and picking up a stick of wood, I madea rush anda 
yell at them which must have been formidable in 
the extreme. This time they retreated more 
rapidly, and seemed undecided about returning. 
At this crisis of affairs x pack train came along, 
the driver of which had a pistol. Upon pointing 
out the wolves to him, he fired, but missed them. 
They then retreated up the side of the mountain, 
and I saw nothing more of them. 


The descent of the “grade” was the next rough 
feature in our day’s journey. From the point 
overlooking Lake Valley the view is exceedingly 
fine. Lake Bigler—a sheet of water forty or 
fifty miles in length by ten or fifteen wide—lies 
embosomed in the mountains in full view from 
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this elevation; but there was a drizzling sleet which 
obscured it on this occasion. I had a fine sight of 
it on my return, however, and have seldom wit- 
nessed any scene in Europe or elsewhere to com- 
pare with it in extent or grandeur. 

The trail on the grade was slippery with sleet, 
and walking upon it was out of the question. 
Running, jumping, and sliding were the only 
modes of locomotion at all practicable. I tried 
one of the short cuts, and found an expeditious. 
way of getting to the bottom. Some trifling ob- 
struction deprived me of the use of my feet at 
the very start, after which I traveled down a 
series of gyrations at once picturesque and com- 
plicated. When I reached the bottom I was en- 
tirely unable to comprehend how it had all hap- 
pened; but there I was, pack and baggage, all 
safely delivered in the snow—bones sound, and 
free of expense. 

At the Lake House—a tolerably good-sized 
shanty at the foot of the grade—we found a large 
party assembled, taking their ease as they best 
could in such a place, without much to eat and but 
little to drink, except old-fashioned tarantula 
juice, “warranted to kill at forty paces.” 

The host of the Lake was in a constant state of 
nervous excitement, and did more scolding, swear- 
ing, gouging, and general hotel work in the brief 
space of half an hour than any man I ever saw. 
He seemed to be quite worn out with his run of 
customers—from a hundred to three hundred of 
a night—and nowhere to stow em—all cussin’ at 
him for not keepin’ provisions; and how could he, 
when they ate him clean out every day, and some 
of ’em never paid him, and never will? 

I was not sorry to get clear of the Lake House, 
its filth, and its troubles. 

Upon crossing the valley, which is here about 
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a mile wide, the ascent of the next summit com- 
mences. Here we had almost a repetition of the 
main summit, except that the descent on the other 
side is more gradual. 

At length we struck the beginning of Hope 
Valley. I shall always remember this portion of 
the journey as the worst I ever traveled on foot. 
Every yard of the trail was honeycombed to the 
depth of two or three feet. On the edges there 
was no foothold at all; and occasionally we had to 
wade knee-deep in black, sticky mire, from which 
it was difficult to extricate one’s feet and boots 
at the same time. I was glad enough when myself 
and two casual acquaintances succeeded in reach- 
ing the solitary log house which stands near the 
middle of the valley. 

I little expected to find in this wilderness a 
philosopher of the old school; but here was a man 
who had evidently made up his mind to withstand 
all the allurements of wealth, and devote the re- 
mainder of his life to ascetic reflections upon the 
follies of mankind. Diogenes in his tub was not 
more rigorous in his seclusion than this isolated 
inhabitant of Hope Valley. His log cabin, to be 
sure, was some improvement, in extent, upon the 
domicile of that famous philosopher; but in point 
of architectural style, I don’t know that there 
could have been much advantage either way. 

A few empty bags, and a bar entirely destitute 
of bottles, with a rough bench to sit upon, com- 
prised all the furniture that was visible to the 
naked eye. From a beam overhead hung a bunch 
of foxskins, which emitted a very gamy odor; and 
the clay floor had apparently never been swept, 
save by the storms that had passed over it be- 
fore the cabin was built. A couple of rifles hung 
upon pegs projecting from the chimney, and a 
powder-flask was the only mantle-piece orna- 
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ment. Diogenes sat, or rather reclined, on the 
pile of empty sacks, holding by the neck a fierce 
bull-dog. The sanguinary propensities of this ani- 
mal were manifested by repeated attempts to 
break away and seize somebody by the throat or 
the leg ; not that he growled, or snarled, or showed 
any puppyish symptoms of a trifling kind, but 
there was a playful twitching of his tail and a 
leer of the eye uncommonly vicious and tiger-like. 
It certainly would not have taken him more than 
two minutes to hamstring the stoutest man in the 
party. - 

Between the dog and his master there was a 
very striking congeniality of disposition, if one 
might judge by the expressions of their respective 
countenances. It would apparently have taken 
but little provocation to make either of them bite. 


Battered and bruised as we were, and hungry 
into the bargain, after.our hard struggle over the 
mountain, it became a matter of vital importance 
that we should secure lodgings for the night, and, 
if possible, get something to eat. The place looked 
rather unpromising; but, after our experience in 
Lake Valley, we were not easily discouraged. 

Upon broaching the subject to Diogenes in the 
mildest possible manner, his brow darkened, as 
if a positive insult to his common sense had been 
attempted. 

“Stay here all night!” he repeated savagely. 
ng the h—1l do you want to stay here all night 

or?” 

We hinted at a disposition to sleep, and thought 
he might possibly have room on the floor for our 
blankets. 

At this he snapped his fingers contemptuously 
and muttered, “Can’t come that over me! I’ve 
been here too long for that!” 
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“But we are willing to pay you whatever is 
fair.” 

“Pay? Who said that I wanted pay? DoI look 
like a man who wants money ?” 

We thought not. 

“If I wanted money,” continued Diogenes, “I 
could have made fifty dollars a day for the last 
two months. But I ask no favors of the world. 
Some of ’em wants to stay here whether I will 
or no; I rather think I’m too many for any of that 
sort—eh, Bull, what d’ye say?” Bull growled 
with a bloodthirsty meaning. “Too many alto- 
gether, gents—me and Bull.” 

There was a sturdy independence about this fel- 
low, and a scorn for filthy lucre that rather aston- 
ished me as a citizen of a money-loving state. 

“Well, if you can’t let us stay all night, perhaps 
you can get us up a snack of dinner?” 

“Snack of dinner?”—and here there was a gut- 
teral chuckle that boded failure again—‘“I tell 
you this ain’t a tavern; and if it was, my cook’s 
gone out to take a airing.” 

“But have you nothing in the house to eat?” 

“Oh, yes, there’s a bunch of foxskins. If you’d 
like some of ’em cooked, I’ll bile ’em for you.” 

This man’s disposition had evidently been 
soured in early life. I think he must have been 
crossed in love. His style had the merit of being 
terse, but his manner was sarcastic to the verge 
of impoliteness. 

‘a Well, I suppose we can warm ourselves at the 
ire?” 

“If you can,” quoth Diogenes, “you can do more 
than I can;” and here he hauled his blanket over 
his shoulders, and fell back on the empty potato 
sacks as if there was no more to be said on that 
or any other subject. The bull-dog seemed to be 
of the same way of thinking, and quietly laid 
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down by his master; still, however, keeping his 
eye on us, as suspicious characters. 

Nothing remained but to push on for Wood- 
ford’s, distant six miles. Now, when you come 
to put six miles on the end of a day’s journey such 
as ours had been, it becomes a serious matter. 
Besides, it was growing late, and a terrific wind, 
accompanied by a blinding sleet, rendered it 
scarcely practicable to stand up, much less to 
walk. I do not know how we ever staggered over 
that six miles. The last three, however, were 
down hill, and not so bad, as the snow was pretty 
well gone from the canyon on the approach to 
Woodford’s. 

This is the last station on the way over from 
Carson, and forms the upper terminus of that val- 
ley. It is supposed to be in Utah, but our landlord 
could not tell us exactly where the boundary-line 
ran. 

We found here several hundred people, bound in 
both directions, and passed a very rough night, 
trying to get a little sleep amid the motley and 
noisy crowd. 

I had endured the journey thus far very well, 
and had gained considerably in strength and ap- 
petite. The next day, however, upon striking into 
the sand of Carson Valley, my feet became terribly 
blistered; and the walking was exceedingly pain- 
ful. There are some good farms in the upper part 
of the valley, between Woodford’s and Genoa, 
though the general aspect of the country is barren 
in the extreme. 


By sundown I had made only fifteen miles, and 
still was three miles from Genoa. Every hundred 
yards was now equal toa mile. At length I found 
it utterly impossible to move another step. It was 
quite dark, and there was nothing for it but to sit 
down on the roadside. Fortunately, the weather 
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was comparatively mild. As I was meditating 
how to pass the night, I perceived a hot spring 
close by, toward which I crept; and finding the 
water strongly impregnated with salt, it occurred 
to me that is might benefit my feet. I soon 
plunged them in, and in half an hour found them 
to be so much improved that I was enabled to re- 
sume my journey. An hour more, and I was 
snugly housed at Genoa. 

This was a place of some importance during the 
time of the Mormon settlements, but had not kept 
pace with Carson City in the general improve- 
ment caused by the recent discoveries. At pres- 
ent it contained a population of not more than two 
or three hundred, chiefly storekeepers, teamsters, 
and workmen, employed upon a neighboring saw- 
mill. The inhabitants professed to be rich in 
silver leads, but upon an examination of the rec- 
ords to find the lead in which my San Francisco 
friend had invested, and which was represented 
to be in this district, I was unable to find any 
trace of it; and there was no such name as that of 
the alleged owner known or ever heard of in 
Genoa. In fact, as I afterwards ascertained, it 
was a purely fictitious name, and the whole trans- 
action was one of those Peter Funk swindles so 
often practiced upon the unwary during this 
memorable era of swindles. 

I don’t know how my friend received the intel- 
ligence, but I reported it to him without a solitary 
mitigating circumstance. Had I met with the 
vile miscreant who had imposed upon him, I 
should have felt bound to resort to personal mea- 
sures of satisfaction, in consideration of the fund 
expended by my friend on the expenses of this 
commission of inquiry. The deeds were so ad- 
mirably drawn, and the names written so legibly, 
that I don’t wonder he was taken in. In fact, the 
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only obstacle to his scheme of sudden wealth was 
that there were no such mines, and no such men as 
the alleged discoverers in existence. 

I proceeded the next day to Carson City, which 
I had fixed upon as the future headquarters of my 
agency. The distance from Genoa is fifteen miles, 
the road winding around the base of the foot-hills 
most of the way. I was much impressed with the 
marked difference between the country on this 
side of the Sierra Nevada range and the California 
side. Here the mountains were but sparsely tim- 
bered; the soil was poor and sandy, producing 
little else than stunted sage bushes; and the few 
scattering farms had a thriftless and poverty- 
sticken look, as if the task of cultivation had 
proved entirely hopeless, and had long since been 
given up. Across the valley toward the desert, 
ranges of mountains, almost destitute of trees, 
and of most stern and forbidding aspect, stretched 
as far as the eye could reach. Carson River, which 
courses through the plain, presented the only 
pleasing feature of the scene. 


I was rather agreeably surprised at the civilized 
aspect of Carson City. It was really quite a pretty 
and thrifty little town. Situated within a mile of 
the foot-hills, within reach of the main timber re- 
gion of the country, and well watered by streams 
from the mountains, it is rather imposing on first 
acquaintance; but the climate is abominable, and 
not to be endured. I know of none so bad except 
that of Virginia City, which is infinitely worse. 
The population was about twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred at the time of my visit. There was great 
speculation in town lots going on, a rumor having 
come from Salt Lake that the seat of govern- 
ment of Utah was about to be removed to Carson. 
Hotels and stores were in progress of erection all 
about the Plaza, but especially drinking and gam- 
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bling saloons, it being an article of faith among 
the embryo sovereigns of Utah that no govern- 
ment can be judiciously administered without . 
plenty of whisky and superior accommodations 
for “bucking at monte.” 

I am not sure but there is a similar feature in 
the California constitution; at least, the practice 
is carried on to some extent at Sacramento during 
the sittings of the Legislature. Measures of the 
most vital importance are first introduced in rum 
cocktails, then steeped in whisky, after which they 
are engrossed in gin for a third reading. Before 
the final vote the opponents sojourn to a game 
of poker or sledge, and upon the amount of cham- 
pagne furnished on the occasion by the respective 
parties interested in the bill depends its passage 
or defeat. It was said that champagne carried 
one of the great senatorial elections; but this has 
been denied, and it would be dangerous to insist 
upon it. 

I had the pleasure of meeting in Carson an 
esteemed friend from San Francisco, Mr. A. J. 
Van Winkle, Real Estate Agent, who being a 
descendant of the famous Rip Van Winkle, was 
thoughtful enough to furnish me with a bunk to 
sleep in. Warned by the fate of his unhappy 
ancestor, my friend had gone briskly into the land 
business, and now owned enough of town lots, of 
amazingly appreciative value, to keep any man 
awake for the remainder of his life. I think if I 
had as much property, doubling itself up all the 
time like an acrobat in a circus, I would never 
sleep another wink thinking about it. 

Chief among the curiosities of Carson City is 
the Territorial Enterprise, a newspaper of an ori- 
gin long anterior to the mining excitement. I was 
introduced to “the Colonel,” who presides over 
the editorial department, and found him uncom- 
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monly strong on the ultimate destiny of Carson. 
His office was located in a dirty frame shanty, 
where, amid types, rollers, composing-stones, and 
general rubbish of a dark and literary aspect, 
those astounding editorials which now and then 
arouse the public mind are concocted. The 
Colonel and his compositors live in a sort of family 
fashion, entirely free from the rigorous etiquette 
of such establishments in New York. They cook 
their own food in the composition room (which is 
also the editorial and press room), and being, as 
a general thing, short of plates, use the frying pan 
in common for that purpose. In cases of great 
festivity and rejoicing, when a subscriber has set- 
tled up arrearages or the cash is paid down for a 
good job of hand-bills, the Colonel purchases the 
best tenderloin steak to be had in market, and 
cooks it with one hand, while with the other he 
writes a letter of thanks to the subscriber, or a 
puff on the hand-bill. But the great hope upon 
which the Colonel feeds his imagination is the 
removal of the seat of government from Salt Lake 
to Carson -City, which he considers the proper 
place. Mr. Van Winkle is also of the same opin- 
ion; and, as a general thing, the proposition is 
favorably entertained by the citizens of Carson. 

As usual in new countries, a strong feeling of 
rivalry exists between the Carsonites and the in- 
habitants of Virginia City. I have summed up the 
arguments on both sides and reduced them to the 
following pungent essence: 

Virginia City—A mud-hole; climate, hurri- 
canes and snow; water, a dilution of arsenic, 
plumbago and copperas; wood, none at all except 
sagebrush; no title to property, and no property 
worth having. 

Carson City—A mere accident; occupation of 
the inhabitants, waylaying strangers bound for 
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Virginia; business, selling whisky, and so dull at 
that, men fall asleep in the middle of the street 
going from one groggery to another; productions, 
grass and weeds on the Plaza. 

While this fight is going on, Silver City, which 
lies about midway between the two, shrugs her 
shoulders and thanks her stars there can be no 
rivalry in her case. If ever there was a spot fitted 
by nature for a seat of government, it is Silver 
City—the most central, the most moral, the most 
promising; in short, the only place where the seat 
of government can exist for any length of time. 

This Kilkenny-cat fight is highly edifying to a 
stranger, who, of course, is expected to take sides, 
or at once acknowledge himself an enemy. The 
result, I hope, will be satisfactory and triumphant 
to all parties. I would suggest that the govern- 
ment be split into three slices, and a slice stowed 
away under ground in each of the great cities, 
so that it may permeate the foundations of 
society. 


AN INFERNAL CITY 


A few days after my arrival in Carson the sky 
darkened and we soon had a specimen of the 
spring weather of this region. To say that it 
stormed, snowed, and rained would be ridiculously 
tame in comparison with the real state of the case. 
The wind whistled through the thin shanties in a 
manner that left scarcely a hope of roof or frame 
standing till night. Through the crevices came 
little hurricanes of snowdrift mixed with sand; 
each tenement groaned and creaked as if its last 
hour had come; the air was bitterly cold; and it 
seemed, in short, as if the vengeance of heaven 
had been let loose on this desolate and benighted 
region. 
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Next day the clouds gradually lifted from the 
mountain tops, and the sun once more shone out 
bright and clear. The snow, which now covered 
the valley, began to disappear ; the lowing of half- 
starved cattle, in search of the few green patches 
visible here and there, gave some promise of life; 
but soon the portentous gusts of wind swept down 
again from the canyons; dark clouds overspread 
the sky, and a still more violent storm than on the 
preceding day set in, and continued without in- 
termission all night. By morning the whole face 
of the country was covered with snow. A few 
stragglers came in from Woodford’s, who reported 
that the trail to Placerville was covered up to a 
depth of six or eight feet, and was entirely un- 
practicable for man or beast. Apprehensions were 
felt for the safety of the trains on the way 
through, as nothing could be heard from them. A 
large party had started out to open the trail, but 
were forced back by the severity of the weather. 
The snow-drifts were said to vary from twenty to 
thirty feet in depth. 


Here was a pretty predicament! To be shut 
up in this desolate region, where even the cattle 
were dying of starvation, with seven or eight 
thousand human mouths to be fed, and the stock 
of provisions rapidly giving out, was rather a 
serious aspect of affairs. I do not know that ac- 
tual starvation could have resulted for some time, 
certainly not until what cattle were alive had been 
killed, and soup made of the dead carcasses that 
covered the plain. Even before resorting to the 
latter extremity there were horses, mules, burros, 
and dogs on hand, upon which the cravings of 
hunger might be appeased for a month or so; and 
in the event of all these resources giving out, 
should the worst come to the worst, the few Dig- 
ger Indians that hung around the settlements 
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might be made available as an article of temporary 
subsistence. 

In this extremity, when considerable suffering, 
if not absolute starvation, stared us in the face, 
the anxiety respecting the opening of the trails 
became general. Groups of men of divers occu- 
pations stood in the streets, or on every little 
rise of ground in the neighborhood, speculating 
upon the chances, or peering through the gloom 
in the hope of discerning the approach of some re- 
lief train. The sugar was gone; flour was eighty 
dollars a sack; and but little to be had at that; 
barley was seventy-five cents a pound, and hay 
sixty cents; horses were dying for want of some- 
thing to eat; cigars were rapidly giving out; 
whisky might stand the pull another week, but the 
prospect was gloomy of anything more nourishing. 

In this exciting state of affairs, when every 
brain was racked to devise ways and means of 
relief, and when hope of succor was almost at an 
end, a scout came running in from the direction of 
the Downieville trail with the glorious tidings of 
an approaching mule train. The taverns, billiard 
saloons, groggeries and various stores were soon 
empty—everybody rushed down the street to have 
assurance made doubly sure. Cheer after cheer 
burst from the elated crowd when the train hove 
in sight. On it came—at first like a row of ants 
creeping down the hillside; then nearer and 
larger, till the clatter of hoofs and the rattling of 
the packs could be heard; then the blowing of the 
tired mules; and at last the leader, an old gray 
mule, came staggering‘wearily along, heavily pack- 
ed. A barrel was poised on his back—doubtless a 
barrel of beef, or it might be pork, or bacon. The 
brand heaves in sight! Per Baccho! It is neither 
beef, pork, nor bacon, but whisky, old Bourbon 
whisky! The next mule totters along under two 
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half barrels. Speculation is rife. Every man 
with a stomach and an appetite for wholesome 
food is interested. Pigs’ feet, perhaps, or mack- 
erel, or it may be, preserved chicken? But here 
is the mark—brandy; by the powers! nothing but 
brandy! However, here comes the third with a 
load of five-gallon kegs—molasses beyond ques- 
tion, or lard, or butter? Wrong again, gentlemen 
—gin, nothing but gin. On staggers a fourth, 
heavily burdened with more kegs—sugar or corn 
meal, or preserved apples, I’ll bet my head. Never 
bet your head. It is nothing but bitters—Mack’s 
Bitters! But surely the fifth carries a box of 
crushed sugar on his back, he bears himself so 
gayly under his burden. And well he may! That 
box contains no more sugar than you do, my 
friend; it is stuffed choke-full of decanters, tum- 
bles, and pewter spoons. But there are still ten 
or fifteen mules more. Surely there must be some 
provisions in the train. Nobody can live a very 
protracted period of life on brandy, whisky, gin, 
Mack’s bitters, and glass-ware. Alas, for human 
expectation! One by one the jaded animals pass, 
groaning and tottering under their heavy bur- 
dens—a barrel of rum, two boxes of bottled ale; 
six crates of champagne; two pipes of California 
wine; a large crate of bar fixtures; and a dozen 
boxes of cigars—none of them nutritious articles 
of subsistence. 


As if to enhance our troubles, the party in 
charge of the train had been nearly starved out 
in the mountains, and now came in the very lank- 
est and hungriest of the crowd. If they were 
thirsty, it was their own fault; but none of them 
looked as if they had suffered in that respect. 

Before entering into the responsible duties of 
my agency, I was desirous of seeing as much of the 
mining region as possible, and with this view took 
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the stage to Virginia City. The most remarkable 
peculiarity on the road was the driver, whose like- 
ness I struck in a happy moment of inspiration. 
At Silver City, eight miles from Carson, I dis- 
mounted and proceeded the rest of the way-on 
foot. The road here becomes rough and hilly, and 
but little is to be seen of the city except a few tents 
and board shanties. Half a mile beyond is a re- 
markable gap cut by Nature through the moun- 
tain, as if for the express purpose of giving the 
road an opportunity to visit Virginia City. 


As I passed through the Devil’s Gate it struck 
me that there was something ominous in the name. 
“Let all who enter here’—but I had already 
reached the other side. It was too late now for 
repentance. I was about to inquire where the 
devil—Excuse me, I use the word in no indecorous 
sense. I was simply about to ask where he lived, 
when, looking up the road, I saw amid the smoke 
and din of shivered rocks, where grimy imps 
were at work blasting for ore, a string of adven- 
turers laden with picks, shovels, and crowbars; 
kegs of powder, frying-pans, pitch-forks, and 
other instruments of torture—all wearily toiling 
in the same direction ; decrepit old men, with avar- 
ice imprinted upon their furrowed brows; Jews 
and Gentiles, foot-weary and haggard; the young 
and the old, the strong and the weak, all alike 
burning with an unhallowed lust for lucre, and 
then I shuddered as the truth flashed upon me 
that they were going straight to—Virginia City. 


Every foot of the canyon was claimed, and 
gangs of miners were at work all along the road, 
digging and delving into the earth like so many 
infatuated gophers. Many of these unfortunate 
creatures lived in holes dug into the side of the 
- hill, and here and there a blanket thrown over a 
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few stakes served as a domicile to shield them 
from the weather. 

At Gold Hill, two miles beyond the Gate, the 
excitement was quite pitiable to behold. Those 
who were not at work burrowing holes into the 
mountain were gathered in gangs around the 
whisky saloons, pouring liquid fire down their 
throats, and swearing all the time in a manner 
so utterly reckless as to satisfy me that they 
had long since bid farewell to hope. 

This district is said to be exceedingly rich in 
gold, and I fancy it may well be so, for it is cer- 
tainly rich in nothing else. .A more barren-look- 
ing and forbidding spot could scarecly be found 
elsewhere on the face of the earth. The whole 
aspect of the country indicates that it must have 
been burned up in hot fires many years ago and 
reduced to a mass of cinders, or scraped up from. 
all the desolate spots in the known world, and 
thrown over the Sierra Nevada Mountains in a 
confused mass to be out of the way. I do not wish 
to be understood as speaking disrespectfully of 
any of the works of creation, but it is unconceiv- 
able that this region should ever have been de- 
signed as an abode for man. 

A short distance from Gold Hill we came in 
sight of the great mining capital of Washoe, the 
far-famed Virginia City. In the course of a 
varied existence it has been my fortune to visit 
the City of Jerusalem, the City of Constantinople, 
the City of the Sea, the City of the Dead, the 
Seven Cities, and others of historical celebrity in 
the Old World, and many famous cities of the 
‘New, including Port Townsend, Crescent City, 
Benicia, and the New York of the Pacific, but I 
had never yet beheld such a city as that which 
now burst upon my distended organs of vision. 
On a slope of mountains speckled with snow, ° 
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sage-bushes, and mounds of upturned earth, with- 
out any apparent beginning or end, congruity. or 
regard for the eternal fitness of things, lay out- 
spread the wondrous city of Virginia. 


Frame shanties, pitched together as if by acci- 
dent; tents of canvas, of blankets, of brush, of 
potato sacks and old shirts, with empty whisky- 
barrels for chimneys; smoky hovels of mud and 
stone; coyote holes in the mountain side forcibly 
seized and held by men; pits and shafts with 
smoke issuing from every crevice; piles of goods 
and rubbish on craggy points, in the hollows, on 
the rocks, in the mud, in the snow, every where, 
scattered broadcast in pell-mell confusion, as if 
the clouds had suddenly burst overhead and 
rained down the dregs of all the flimsy, rickety, 
filthy litle hovels and rubbish of merchandise 
that had ever undergone the process of evapora- 
tion from the earth since the days of Noah. The 
intervals of space, which may or may not have 
been streets, were dotted over with human beings 
of such sort, variety and numbers, that the famous 
ant-hills of Africa were as nothing in the com- 
parison. To say that they were rough, muddy, 
unkempt and unwashed, would be but faintly 
expressive of their actual appearance; they were 
all this by reason of exposure to the weather ; but 
they seemed to have caught the very diabolical 
tint and grime of the whole place. Here and there, 
to be sure, a San Francisco dandy of the “boiled 
shirt” and “stove-pipe” pattern loomed up in 
proud consciousness of the triumphs of art under 
adverse circumstances, but they were merely pea- 
cocks in the barnyard. 


A fraction of the crowd, as we entered the 
precincts of the town, were engaged in a law suit 
relative to a question of title. The arguments used 
on both sides were empty whisky bottles, after 
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the fashion of the Basilinwm, or club law, which, 
according to Addison, prevailed in the colleges 
of learned men in former times. Several of the 
disputants had already been knocked down and 
convinced, and various others were freely shed- 
ding their blood in the cause of justice. Even the 
bull-terriers took an active part—or, at least, a 
very prominent part. The difficulty was about 
the ownership of a lot, which had been staked out 
by one party and “jumped” by another. Some two 
or three hundred disinterested observers stood by, 
enjoying the spectacle, several of them with their 
hands on their revolvers, to be ready in case of 
any serious issue; but these dangerous weapons 
are only used on great occasions—a refusal to 
drink, or some illegitimate trick at monte. 


Upon fairly reaching what might be considered 
the center of the town, it was interesting to ob- 
serve the manners and customs of the place. 
Groups of keen spectators were huddled around 
the corners, in earnest consultation about the rise 
and fall of stocks; rough customers, with red and 
blue flannel shirts, were straggling in from the 
Flowery Diggings, the Desert, and other rich 
points, with specimens of croppings in their 
hands, or offering bargains in the “Rogers,” the 
“Lady Bryant,” the “Mammoth,” the “Wooly 
Horse,” and Heaven knows how many other valu- 
able leads, at prices varying from ten to seventy- 
five dollars a foot. Small knots of the knowing 
ones were in confidential interchange of thought 
on the subject of every other man’s business; here 
and there a loose man was caught by the button 
and led aside behind a shanty to be “stuffed ;” 
every body had some grand secret, which nobody 
else could find out; and the game of “dodge” and 
“pump” was universally played. Jew clothing- 
men were setting out their goods and chattels in 
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front of wretched-looking tenements; monte- 
dealers, gamblers, thieves, cut-throats, and mur- 
derers were mingling miscellaneously in the dense 
crowds gathered around the bars of the drinking 
saloons. Now and then a half-starved Pah-Ute 
or Washoe Indian came tottering along under a 
heavy press of fagots and whisky. On the main 
street, where the mass of the population were 
gathered, a jaunty fellow who had “made a good 
thing of it” dashed through the streets on horse- 
back, accoutred in genuine Mexican style, swinging 
his riata over his head, and yelling like a devil let 
loose. All this time the wind blew in terrific gusts 
from the four quarters of the compass, tearing 
away signs, capsizing tents, scattering the grit 
from the gravel-banks with blinding force in 
everybody‘s eyes, and sweeping furiously around 
every crook and corner in search of some sinner 
to smite. Never was such a wind as this—so 
scathing, so searching, so given to penetrate the 
very core of suffering humanity ; disdaining over- 
coats, and utterly scornful of shawls and blankets. 
It actually seemed to double up, twist, pull, push, 
and screw the unfortunate biped till his muscles 
cracked and his bones rattled—following him 
wherever he sought refuge, pursuing him down 
the back of the neck, up the coat-sleeves, through 
the legs of his pantaloons, into his boots—in short 
it was the most villainous and persecuting wind 
that ever blew, and I boldly protest that it did 
nobody good. 

Yet, in the midst of the general wreck and crash 
of matter, the business of trading in claims, 
“bucking” and “bearing,’”’ went on as if the ze- 
phyrs of Virginia were as soft and ‘balmy as those 
of San Francisco. 

This was surely—no matter; nothing on earth 
could aspire to.competition with such a place. It 
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was essentially infernal in every aspect, whether 
viewed from the Comstock Ledge or the summit of 
Gold Hill. Nobody seemed to own the lots except 
by right of possession; yet there was trading in 
lots to an unlimited extent. Nobody had any 
money; yet everybody was a millionaire in silver 
claims. Nobody had any credit, yet everybody 
bought thousands of feet of glittering ore. Sales 
were made in the Mammoth, Lady Bryant, the 
Sacramento, and Winnebunk, and the innumerable 
other “outside claims,” at the most astounding 
figures, but not a dime passed hands. All was 
silver underground, and deeds and mortgages on 
top; silver, silver every where, but scarcely a 
dollar in coin. The small change had somehow 
gotten out of the hands of the public into the 
gambling saloons. 


Every speck of ground covered by canvas, 
boards, baked mud, brush, or other architectural 
material, was jammed to suffocation; there were 
sleeping houses, twenty feet by thirty, in which 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred solid 
sleepers sought slumber at night, at a dollar a 
head; tents, eight by ten, offering accommoda- 
tions to the multitude; any thing or any place, 
even a stall in a stable, would have been a luxury. 

The chief hotel, called, if I remember, the “Indi- 
cation,” or the “Hotel de Haystack,” or some such 
euphonious name, professed to accommodate three 
hundred live men, and it doubtless did so, for the 
floors were covered from the attic to the solid 
earth—three hundred human beings in a tinder- 
box not bigger than a first-class hen-coop! But 
they were sorry looking sleepers as they came 
forth each morning, swearing at the evil genius 
who had directed them to this miserable spot— 
every man a dollar and a pound of flesh poorer. 
I saw some, who perhaps were short of means, 
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take surreptitious naps against the posts and walls 
in the bar-room, while they ostensibly professed 
to be mere spectators. : 

In truth, wherever I turned there was much to 
confirm the foreboding with which I had entered 
the Devil’s Gate. The deep pits on the hillsides; 
the blasted and barren appearance of the whole 
country ; the unsightly hodge-podge of a town; the 
horrible confusion of tongues; the roaring, raving 
drunkards at the bar-rooms, swilling fierce 
liquids from morning till night; the flaring and 
flaunting gambling saloons, filled with desper- 
adoes of the vilest sort; the ceaseless torrent of 
imprecations that shocked the ear on every side; 
the mad speculations and feverish thirst for gain 
—all combined to give me a forcible impression of 
the unhallowed character of the place. 

What dreadful savage is that? I asked, as a 
ferocious-looking monster in human shape stalked 
through the crowd. Is it—can it be—? No; 
that’s only a murderer. He shot three men a week 
ago, and will probably shoot another before night. 
And this aged and decrepit man, his thin locks 
floating around his haggard and unshaved face, 
and matted with filth? That’s a speculator from 
San Francisco. See how wildly he grasps at every 
“indication,” as if he had a lease of life for a 
thousand years! And this bull dog fellow, with a 
mutilated face, button-holing every passer-by? 
That fellow? Oh, he’s only a “bummer” in search 
of a cocktail. And this—and this—all these crazy 
looking wretches, running hither and thither with 
hammers and stones in their hands, calling one 
another aside, hurrying to the assay offices, pull- 
ing out papers, exchanging mysterious signals— 
who and what are all these? Oh, these are Washoe 
millionaires. They are deep in “outside claims.” 
The little fragments of rocks they carry in their 
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hands are “croppings” and “indications” from the 
“Wake-up-Jake,” “Root-Hog-or-Die,” “Wild-Cat,” 
“Grizzly Hill,” “Dry-Up,” “Same Horse,” ‘“Let- 
Her-Rip,” “You Bet,” “Gouge-Eye,” and other 
famous ledges and companies, in which they own 
some thousands of feet. 


Hold, good friend! I am convinced there is no 
rest for the wicked. All night long these dreadful 
noises continue; the ears are distracted with an 
unintelligible jargon of “croppings,” “ledges,” 
“lodes,” “leads,” “indications,” “feet,” and 
“strikes,” and the nostrils offended with foul 
odors of boots, old pipes and dirty blankets—who 
can doubt the locality? If the climate is more 
rigorous than Dante describes it—if Calypso 
might search in vain for Ulysses in such a motley 
crowd—these apparent differences are not in- 
consistent with the general theory of changes pro- 
duced by American emigration and the sudden 
conglomeration of such incongruous elements. 

I was grieved and astonished to find many 
friends here—some of them gentlemen who had 
borne a very fair reputation in San Francisco, 
and whose unhappy fate I never could have anti- 
cipated. The bankers and brokers who had been 
cut off, after a prosperous career on Montgomery 
street, had, of course, reached the goal toward 
which they had long been tending; the lawyers, 
who had set their unfortunate fellow creatures by 
the ears, were now in a congenial element; the 
hard traders and unscrupulous speculators, who 
had violated all the moral obligations of life in 
their greedy lust for money, naturally abounded 
in large numbers; in short, it was not a matter of 
surprise that justice had at length been dealt out to 
many sinful men. But when I recognized friends 
whom I had formerly known as good citizens, the 
fathers of interesting families, exemplary mem- 
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bers of society in San Francisco, I was profoundly 
shocked. It was impossible to deny that they must 
have been guilty of some grievous wickedness to 
entitle them to such a punishment. 


What surprised me most of all was to find 
Colonel R—, to whom I had a letter of introduc- 
tion, the leading spirit here. His assistance was 
sought by all. He was the best friend to any man 
in need of advice. Hospitality with him was a 
cardinal virtue. He had turned out of his own 
snug quarters long since to make room for the 
sick and disabled, and now slept about wherever he 
could find shelter. He was the chief owner of the 
“Comstock Lead,” and showed great liberality in 
giving a helping hand to others on the road to 
fortune. In fine, I am utterly unable to determine 
for what crime he was now suffering expiation. 
There was nothing in his conduct that I could 
discover the least unbecoming a good citizen. His 
benevolence, hospitality, and genial manners were 
worthy any Christian. To me and to many others 
he proved the good Samaritan, and I still hesitate 
to believe that he merited the hard fate now meted 
out to him. But who can fathom the judgments 
pronounced upon men? 

The bare contemplation of the miseries suffered 
by the inhabitants of this dreadful place was 
enough to stagger all convictions of my identity. 
Could it be possible that I was at last—in Virginia 
City? What had I done to bring me to this? In 
vain I entered into a retrospection of the various 
iniquities of my life; but I could hit upon nothing 
that seemed bad enough to warrant such a fate. 
At length a withering truth flashed upon me. This 
must be the end of a federal existence! This must 
be the abode of ex-inspector-generals! It must be 
here that the accounts current of the decapitated 
are examined. Woe to the wretch who failed to 
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profit by specie clause of the Independent Treas- 
ury Act while he had official claws on hand! 
Such laches of public duty can not be tolerated 
even in—Virginia City. 

I slept, or rather tried to sleep: at one “Zip’s,” 
where there were only twenty “bunks” in the 
room, and was fortunate in securing a bunk even 
there. But the great Macbeth himself, laboring 
under the stings of an evil conscience, could have 
made a better hand of sleeping than I did at Zip’s. 
It proved to be a general meeting-place for my San 
Francisco friends, and as they were all very rich 
in mining claims, and bent on getting still richer, 
they were continually making out deeds, examin- 
ing titles, trading and transferring claims, dis- 
cussing the purchases and prospects of the day, 
and exhibiting the most extraordinary ‘“indica- 
tions” yet discovered, in which one or other of 
them held an interest of fifty or a hundred feet, 
worth, say, a thousand dollars a foot. Between 
the cat-naps of oblivion that visited my eyes there 
was a constant din of “croppings”—“feet”—“fifty 
thousand dollars”—“struck it rich!”—‘“the Com- 
stock Ledge!”—‘“the Billy Choller!”—‘“Miller on 
the Rise!’:— “Mammoth!” — “Sacramento!” — 
“Lady Bryant!’’—“a thousand feet more’—‘“great 
bargain!”—“forty dollars a foot!’—crash! rip! 
bang !—“an earthquake!””—“run for your lives!” 

What the deuce is the matter? 


It happened thus one night. The wind was 
blowing in terrific gusts. In the midst of the 
general clatter on the subject of croppings, bar- 
gains, and indications: down came our next neigh- 
bor’s house on the top of us with a terrific crash. 
For a moment it was difficult to tell which house 
was the ruin. Amid projecting and shivered 
planks, the flapping of canvas, and the howling 
of the wind, it really seemed as if chaos had come 
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again. But “Zip’s” was well braced, and stood the 
shock without much damage, a slight heel and 
lurch to leeward being the chief result. I could not 
help thinking, as I turned in again after the alarm, 
that there could no longer be a doubt on the sub- 
ject which had already occasioned me so many un- 
pleasant reflections. It even seemed as if I smelled 
something like brimstone; but, upon calling to Zip 
to know what was the matter, he informed me that 
he was “only dryin’ the boots on the stove.” 


SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA CITY 


Notwithstanding the number of physicians who 
had already hoisted their “shingles,” there was 
much sickness in Virginia, owing chiefly to ex- 
posure and dissipation, but in some measure to 
the deleterious quality of the water. Nothing 
more was wanting to confirm my original impres- 
sions. The water was certainly the worst ever 
used by man. Filtered through the Comstock 
Lead, it carried with it much of the plumbago, 
arsenic, copperas, and other poisonous minerals 
alleged to exist in that vein. The citizens of 
Virginia had discovered what they conceived to 
be an infallible way of “correcting it;” that is to 
say, it was their practice to mix a spoonful of 
water in a tumbler of whisky, and then drink it. 
The whisky was supposed to neutralize the bad 
effects of the water. Sometimes it was considered 
good to mix it with gin. I was unable to see how 
any advantage could be gained in this way. The 
whisky contained strychnine, oil of tobacco, taran- 
tula juice, and various effective poisons of the 
same general nature, including a dash of corrosive 
sublimate; and the gin was manufactured out of 
turpentine and whisky, with a sprinkling of prus- 
sic acid to give it flavor. For my part, I preferred 
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taking poison in its least complicated form, and 
therefore adhered to the water. With hot saleratus 
bread, beans fried in grease, and such drink as 
this, it was no wonder that scores were taken 
down sick from day to day. 


Sickness is bad enough at the best of times, 
but here the condition of the sick was truly piti- 
able. There was scarcely a tenement in the place 
that could be regarded as affording shelter against 
the piercing wind; and crowded as every tent 
and hovel was to its utmost capacity, it was hard 
even to find a vacant spot to lie down, much less 
sleep or rest in comfort. Many had come with 
barely means sufficient to defray their expenses 
to the diggings, in the confident belief that they 
would immediately strike upon “something rich ;” 
or, if they failed in that, they could work a while 
on wages. But the highest wages here for com- 
mon labor were three dollars a day, while meals 
were a dollar each, and lodgings the same. It 
was a favor to get work for “grub.” Under such 
circumstances, when a poor fellow fell sick, his 
recovery could only be regarded as a matter of 
luck. No record of the deaths was kept. The 
mass of the emigration were strangers to each 
other, and it concerned nobody in particular when 
a man “pegged out,” except to put him in a hole 
somewhere out of the way. 

I soon felt the bad effects of the water. Pos- 
sibly I had committed an error in not mixing it 
with the other poisons; but it was quite poisonous 
enough alone to give me violent pains in the 
stomach and a very severe diarrhea. At the same 
time, I was seized with an acute attack of rheuma- 
tism in the shoulder and neuralgic pains in the 
head. The complication of miseries which I now 
suffered was beyond all my calculations of the 
hardships of mining life. As yet I had struck 
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nothing better than “Winn’s Restaurant,” where 
I took my meals. The Comstock Ledge was all 
very fine, but a thousand dollars a foot! Who 
ever had a thousand dollars to put into a running 
foot of ground, when not even the great Comstock 
himself could tell where it was running to. On 
the whole, I did not consider the prospect cheering. 

At this period there were no laws of any kind 
in the district for the preservation of order. Some 
regulations had been established to secure the 
right of discovery to claimants, but they were 
loose and indefinite, differing in each district ac- 
cording to the caprice of the miners, and subject 
to no enforcement except that of the revolver. 
In some localities the original discoverer of a vein 
was entitled te 400 running feet; he could put 
down the names of as many friends as he chose at 
200 feet each. Notice had to be recorded at 
certain places of record, designating the date and 
location of discovery. All “leads” were taken up 
with their “dips, spurs and angles.” But who 
was to judge of the “spurs, dips, and angles?” 
That was the difficulty. Every man ran them to 
suit himself. The Comstock Ledge was in a mess 
of confusion. The shareholders had the most en- 
larged views of its “dips, spurs, and angles;’’ but 
those who struck croppings above and below were 
equally liberal in their notions; so that, in fine, 
everybody’s spurs were running into everybody 
else’s angles. The Cedar Hill Company were 
spurring the Miller Company; the Virginia Ledge 
was spurring the Continuation ; the Dow Company 
was spurring the Billy Choller and so on. It was 
a free fight all round, in which the dips, spurs, 
and angles might be represented thus, after the 
pattern of a bunch of snakes: 
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The contention was very lively. Great hopes 
were entertained that when Judge Cradlebaugh 
arrived he would hold court, and then there would 
be some hope of settling these conflicting claims. 
I must confess I did not share in the opinion that 
law would settle any dispute in which silver was 
concerned. The Almaden Mine case is not yet 
settled, and never will be as long as there are 
judges and juries to sit upon it, and lawyers to 
argue it, and silver to pay expenses. Already 
Virginia City was infected with gentlemen of the 
bar, thirsting and hungering for chances at the 
Comstock. If it could only be brought into court, 
what a picking of bones there would be! 


When the snow began to clear away there was 
no end to the discoveries alleged to be made every 
day. The Flowery Diggings, six miles below Vir- 
ginia, were represented to be wonderfully rich— 
so rich, indeed, that the language of every specu- 
lator who had a claim there, partook of the flow- 
ery character of the diggings. The whole coun- 
try was staked off to the distance of twenty or 
thirty miles. Every hillside was grubbed open, 
and even the desert was pegged, like the sole of a 
boot, with stakes designating claims. Those who 
could not spare time to go out “prospecting” hired 
others, or furnished provisions and pack-mules, 
and went shares. If the prospecting party struck 
“anything rich,” it was expected they would share 
it honestly ; but I always fancied they would find 
it more profitable to hold on to that, and find some 
other rich lead for the resident partners. 

In Virginia City, a man who had been at work 
digging a cellar found rich indications. He imme- 
diately laid claim to a whole street covered with 
houses. The excitement produced by this “streak 
of luck” was perfectly frantic. Hundreds went to 
work grubbing up the ground under their own 
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and their neighbors’ tents, and it was not long 
before the whole city seemed in a fair way of 
being undermined. The famous Winn, as I was 
told, struck the richest lead of all directly under 
his restaurant, and was next day considered worth 
a million of dollars. The dips, spurs, and angles 
of these various discoveries covered every foot 
of ground within an area of six miles. It was 
utterly impossible that a fraction of the city could 
be left. Owners of lots protested in vain. The 
mining law was paramount where there was no 
law at all. There was no security to personal 
property, or even to person. He who turned in 
to sleep at night might find himself in a pit of 
silver by morning. At least it was thus when I 
made up my mind to escape from that delectable 
region; and now, four months later, I really don’t 
know whether the great city of Virginia is still in 
existence, or whether the inhabitants have not 
found a “deeper deep, still threatening to devour.” 
It must not be supposed from the general char- 
acter of the population, that Virginia City was alto- 
gether destitute of men skilled in scientific pur- 
suits. _There were few, indeed, who did not pro- 
fess to know something of geology; and as for 
assayers and assay offices, they were almost as 
numerous as barkeepers and groggeries. <A tent, 
a furnace, half a dozen crucibles, a bottle of acid, 
and a hammer, generally comprised the entire 
establishment; but it is worthy of remark that 
the assays were always satisfactory. Silver, or 
indications of silver, were sure to be found in 
every specimen. I am confident some of these 
learned gentlemen in the assay business could have 
detected the precious metals in an Irish potato or 
a round of cheese for a reasonable consideration. 
It was also a remarkable peculiarity of the coun- 
try that the great “Comstock Lead” was discov- 
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ered to exist in almost every locality, however re- 
mote or divergent from the original direction of 
the vein. I know a gentleman who certainly dis- 
covered a continuation of the Comstock forty 
miles from the Ophir mines, and at an angle of 
more than sixty degrees. But how could the en- 
terprising adventurer fail to hit upon something 
rich, when every clod of earth and fragment of 
rock contained, according to the assays, both sil- 
ver and gold? There was not a coyote hole in the 
ground that did not develop “indications.” I heard 
of one lucky fellow who struck upon a rich vein, 
and organized an extensive company on the 
strength of having stumped his toe. Claims were 
even staked out and companies organized on “in- 
dications” rooted up by the squirrels and gophers. 
If they were not always indications of gold or 
silver, they were sure to contain copper, lead, or 
some other valuable mineral—plumbago or irid- 
ium, for instance. One man actually professed to 
have discovered “ambergris”; but I think he 
must have been an old whaler. 


The complication of ills which had befallen me 
soon became so serious that I resolved to get away 
by hook or crook, if it was possible to cheat the— 
corporate authorities of their dues. I had not 


come there to enlist in the service of Mammon at 
such wages. 


Bundling up my pack one dark morning, I paid 
“Zip” the customary dollar, and while the evil 
powers were roistering about the grog-shops, tak- 
ing their early bitters, made good my escape from 
the accursed place. Weak as I was, the hope of 
never seeing it again gave me nerve; and when I 
ascended the first elevation on the way to Gold 
Hill, and cast a look back over the confused mass 
of tents and hovels, and thought of all I had suf- 
fered there in the brief space of a few days; I 
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involuntarily exclaimed, “If ever I set foot in that 
hole again, may the—” 

But perhaps I had better not use strong lan- 
guage till I once more get clear of the Devil’s Gate. 


ESCAPE FROM VIRGINIA CITY 


As ill luck would have it, a perfect hurricane 
swept through the canyon from Gold Hill, some- 
times in gusts so violent that it was utterly im- 
possible to make an inch of headway. Tents were 
shivered and torn to shreds all along the wayside. 
I saw one party sitting at breakfast with nothing 
but the four posts which had originally sustained 
their tent and a few fragments of canvas flapping 
from them as a protection against the wind. Noth- 
ing could withstand its terrific force. Cabins 
with brush tops were unroofed! frame shanties 
were rent asunder, and the boards flew about like 
feathers; the air was filled with grit and drift, 
striking the face as if the great guns, which are 
sometimes said to blow, were loaded with duck- 
shot. Nor did the wind confine itself to one 
channel. It ranged up hill and down hill, raking 
the enemy fore and aft. In one place two tents 
were torn up, as one might say, by the roots, and 
carried off bodily to the top of the mountain; in 
another, half a dozen might be seen traveling down 
hill, at the rate of forty miles an hour, toward the 
Flowery Diggings. What became of all the unfor- 
tunate wretches who were thus summarily de- 
prived of their local habitations I have never 
learned. Most likely they sought refuge in the 
coyote holes, which, in fact, appeared to be un- 
tenanted ; for I don’t think coyotes could live long 
in such a country. 


A short distance beyond Gold Hill a trail strikes 
off*to the right, which is said to cut off four or 
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five miles of the distance to Carson City. That 
would be a considerable gain to a traveler making 
his escape from Virginia City, and whose every 
step was attended with extreme physical suffer- 
ing, to say nothing of the mental disquietude oc- 
casioned by his proximity to that place. Besides, 
it avoided the “Devil’s Gate,” of which I had also 
an intense dread. What hordes of dark and in- 
exorable imps might be laying in wait there, with 
pitchforks to impale a poor fellow upon, and kegs 
of blasting powder to blow him up; what accounts 
might have to be rendered of one’s stewardship 
at headquarters; what particular kind of passport, 
sanded over with brimstone and stamped with a 
cloven foot, might be demanded, it was not possible 
to conjecture. At all events, it was safer to incur 
norisk. The old adage of “the longest way round” 
did not occur to me. 


I took the trail, and was soon out of sight of 
Gold City. The mountains were covered with 
snow, not very deep, but soft and slippery. In 
my weak state, with a racking rheumatism and 
the prostrating effects of the arsenic water, the 
labor of making headway against the fierce gusts 
of wind and keeping the trail was very severe. 
Every few hundred yards I had to lie down in the 
snow and await some relief from the paroxysms 
of pain. 

After an hour or two I reached a labyrinth of 
hills, in which the trail became lost by the melting 
of the snow. I still had some idea of the general 
direction, and kept on. My progress, however, 
was very slow, and at times so difficult that it 
required considerable effort of mind to avoid 
stopping altogether, and “taking the chances,” as 
they say, in this agreeable region. 

Now all this may seem very absurd, as compared 
with the sufferings endured by Colonel Fremont 
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in the Rocky Mountains, and doubtless is, in some 
respects. As, for instance: I was not shut up 
in a gorge of the mountains, a thousand miles 
from the habitations of man; I was not in a state 
of starvation, though thin enough for a starved 
man in all conscience; I was not at all likely to 
remain in any one position, however isolated, 
without being “spotted” by some enterprising 
miner in search of indications. But then, on the 
other hand, I was thoroughly dredged with 
arsenic, plumbago, copperas, and corrosive subli- 
mate, and had neither mule nor “burro”—not even 
a wooly horse to carry me. 


Does anybody pretend to say that the renowned 
Arctic explorers ever encountered such a series 
of hardships as this? Four or five months of 
perpetual night, with the thermometer 80 degrees 
below zero, may be uncomfortable; but then the 
adventurer in the polar regions has the advantage 
of being the farthest possible distance from other 
regions, say from—Virginia City. 


About noon I came to the conclusion that, how- 
ever willing the spirit might be, the flesh had done 
its best, and was now quite used up; so I stretched 
myself on the snow under a cedar bush, and re- 
solved to await what assistance Providence might 
send me. I was not long there when a voice in 
the distance caught my ear. I rose and called. 
In a few minutes a mysterious figure emerged 
from the bushes at the mouth of the canyon a few 
hundred feet below. I beckoned to him to come 
up. The singular appearance and actions of the 
man attracted my attention. 


His face was nearly black with dirt, and his hair 
was long and shaggy. On his head he wore a tat- 
tered cap, tied around the chin with a blue cotton 
handkerchief. A tremendous blue nose, a pair of 
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green goggles, and boots extending up to his hips, 
completed the oddity of his appearance. 

At first he approached me rapidly; but at the 
distance of about fifty yards he halted, as if un- 
certain what to do. He then put down his pack, 
and began to search for something in the pockets 
of his coat—a knife, perhaps, or a pistol. Could 
it be this fellow was a robber who had descried me 
from the opposite mountain, and was now intent 
upon murder? If so, it would be well to bring 
the matter to an issue at once. I was unarmed, 
having even lost my penknife by reason of a rent 
in my pocket. There were desperate characters 
in this wilderness, who would think nothing of 
killing a man for his money; and although I had 
only about forty dollars left, that fact could not 
possibly be known to this marauder. His appear- 
ance, to be sure, was not formidable; but then one 
could not be too hasty in judging by appearance. 
For all I knew he might be the—Old Gentleman 
— on a tour of inspection from Virginia 

ity. 

“Hallo, friend!” said I, assuming a conciliatory 
tone, “Where are you bound?” 

Upon this he approached a little closer. I soon 
perceived that he was a German Jew, who had 
either lost his way or was prospecting for silver. 
As he drew near, he manifested some signs of 
trepidation, evidently being afraid that I would 
rob him of his pack, in which there was probably 
some jewelry or old clothes. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to say that I had no intention of rob- 
bing him. I had not come to that yet. There was 
no telling to what straits I might be reduced; but, 
as long as I had a dollar in my pocket, I was de- 
termined to avoid highway robbery. Besides, it 
was beyond my strength at this particular crisis; 
a fact which the Jew seemed to recognize, for he 
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now approached confidently. His first exclama- 
tion on reaching the spot where I stood was, 

“Dank Gott! Ish dis de trail?” 

“Where are you bound?” 

“To Carson. I pe goin’ to Carson. I pe losht 
for six hours. Mein Gott! It ish an awful coun- 
try. You know the way?” 

“Of course. You don’t suppose I’d be here if I 
didn’t know the way?” 

“Dat is zo.” 

“Come on, friend; I’m going in that direction. 
But don’t walk very fast—I’m sick.” 

“Zo! Was is de matter?” 

“Poisoned.” 

“Mein Gott! Mein Gott! Das is awful.” 

“Very—it makes a fellow so weak.” 

“Mein Gott! Did they poison you for your 
money?” And here the Jew put his hands behind 
him, to see if his pack was safe. 

“Oh, no; it was only the water—arsenic and 
copperas.” 

“ZO 7? 

This explanation apparently relieved him of a 
very unpleasant train of thought, for he now be- 
came quite lively and talkative. As we trudged 
along, chatting sociably on various matters of 
common interest, it occurred to me from time to 
time that I had seen this man’s face before. The 
idea grew upon me. It was not a matter of par- 
ticular importance, and yet I could not banish it. 
His voice too, was familiar. Certainly there was 
something about him that possessed an uncommon 
interest. 

“Friend,” said I, “it occurs to me I’ve seen you 
before.” 

“Zo? I dink de same.” 

Some moments elapsed before I could fix upon 
the occasion or the place. All at once the truth 
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flashed upon me. It was Strawberry Flat! I 
had slept with the man! This was the identical 
wretch who had robbed me of my stockings! In 
the excitement produced by the discovery and 
the recollection of my blistered feet, I verily believe, 
had I been armed with a broadsword or battle-ax, 
after the fashion of Brian de Bois Guilbert, I 
would have cloven him in twain. 


“Ho! I remember; it was at Strawberry! You 
slept with me one night,” said I in a tone of 
suppressed emotion. 

“Das is it! Das is it!” cried the Jew. “I 
shlept mit you at Strawberry!” 

The effrontery of the villain was remarkable. 
Probably he would even acknowledge the theft. 

“Friend,” said I, calmly and deliberately, “did 
you miss a pair of woolen stockings in the morn- 
ing about the time you started?” 

“Look here!” quoth the wretch, suddenly halt- 
ing, “was dey yours?” 

“They were.” 

At this the abominable rascal doubled himself 
up as if in a convulsion, shook all over, and turned 
almost black in the face. It was his mode of 
laughing. 

“Well. I daught dey was yours! I daught to 
myself, mein Gott! How dat fellow will shwear 
when he finds his stockings gone!” 

And here the convulsions were so violent that 
he fairly rolled over in the snow, and kicked as 
if in the agonies of death. It was doubtless very 
funny to rob a man of his valuable property, and 
cause him days of suffering from blistered feet; 
but I was unable to see any wit in it till the Jew 
regained his breath and said: ~ 

“Vel, Vel! I must sthand dhreat for dat!- I 
knowed you’d shwear when you missed ’em. Vel, 
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vel! Das is goot! Here’s a flask of first-rate 
brandy—drink!” 

I took a small pull—medicinally, of course. 
From that moment my forgiveness was complete. 
I harbored not a particle of resentment against 
the man, though I never again could have enter- 
tained confidence in his integrity. 


In due time we reached the banks of the Carson 
River at a place called Dutch John’s, distant about 
four miles from Carson City. I have an impres- 
sion that John was an emigrant from Salt Lake. 
He had brought with him a woman to whom he 
was “sealed,” and was the father of a thriving 
little family of “‘cotton-heads.” * * * ITamhappy to 
add that he is now a respectable member of the 
community. Not that I recommend his whisky. 
I consider it infinitely worse than any ever manu- 
factured out of tobacco-juice, cayenne pepper, and 
whale oil at Port Townsend, Washington Terri- 
tory, where the next worse whisky in the world 
is used as the common beverage of the 
inhabitants. 


Leaving John’s, we came to the plain. Here the 
sand was heavy, and the walking very monotonous 
and tiresome. This part of Carson Valley is a 
complete desert. Scarcely a blade of grass was 
to be seen. Shriveled sage bushes, scattered here 
and there over the sand, were the only signs of 
vegetation. Even the rabbits and sage-hens had 
abandoned the country. All the open space resem- 
bled the precincts of a slaughter-house. Cattle 
lay dead in every direction, their skulls, horns, and 
carcasses giving an exceedingly desolate aspect 
to the scene. Near the river it was a perfect mass 
of corruption. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
bleached skeletons and rotting carcasses dotted the 
banks or lay in great mounds, where they had 
gathered for mutual warmth, and dropped down 
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from sheer starvation. The smell filled the air 
for miles. Thousands of buzzards had gathered 
in from all parts to the great carnival of flesh— 
presenting a disgusting spectacle as they sat 
gorged and stupified on the foul masses of car- 
rion, they scarcely deigning to move as we passed. 


In the sloughs bordering the river, oxen, cows 
and horses were buried up to the neck where they 
had striven to get to the water, but, from excess 
of weakness, had failed to get back to the solid 
earth. Some were dead, others were dying. 
Around the latter the buzzards were already hov- 
ering, scarcely awaiting the extinction of life be- 
fore they plunged in their ravenous beaks and tore 
out the eyes from the sockets. On the dry plain 
many hundreds of cattle had fallen from absolute 
starvation. The winter had been terribly severe, 
and the prolonged snows had covered what little 
vegetation there was. Those of the settlers who 
had saved hay enough for their stock found it 
more profitable to sell it at $300 a ton and let 
the stock die. Horses, oxen, and cows shared the 
same fate. Many lingered out the winter on the 
few stunted shrubs to be found on the foot hills, 
and died just as the grass began to appear. It 
was a hard country for animals of all kinds. Those 
that were retained for the transportation of goods 
were little better than living skeletons, yet the 
amount of labor put upon them was extraordi- 
nary. In Virginia City it was almost impossible 
to procure a grain of barley for love or money. 
Enormous prices were offered for any kind of 
horse-feed by men who had come over on good 
horses and who wished to keep them alive. At the 
rate of five dollars a day it required but a short 
time for the best horse to “eat his head off.” Hay 
was sold in little wisps of a few pounds at sixty 
cents a pound, barley at seventy-five cents, and 
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but little to be had even at those extravagant 
rates. 

A friend of mine from San Francisco, who ar- 
rived on a favorite horse, could get nothing in the 
way of feed but bread, and he paid fifty cents 
a loaf for a few scanty loaves about the size of 
biscuits to keep the poor animal alive. 


It was truly pitiable to see fine horses starving 
to death. The severity of the weather and the 
want of shelter were terribly severe on animals 
of every kind. Good horses could scarcely be sold 
for a tenth part of their cost, though the distance 
across the mountains could be performed under 
ordinary circumstances in two days. But where 
all was rush and confusion there was little time to 
devote to the calls of humanity. Men were crazy 
after claims. Every body had his fortune to make 
in a few months. The business of jockeying had 
not grown into full vogue except among a few who 
were always willing to sell at very high prices 
and buy at very low—a remarkable fact connected 
with dealers in horseflesh. 

The walk across Carson Valley through the 
heavy sand had exhausted what little of my 
strength remained, and I was about to give up the 
ghost for the third time, when a wagoner from 
Salt Lake gave me a lift on his wagon and enabled 
me to reach the town. Here my excellent friend 
Van Winkle gave me another chance in his bunk, 
and in the course of a few days I was quite 
recruited. 


My WASHOE AGENCY 


The courteous reader who has followed me so 
far will doubtless be disappointed that I have 
given so little practical information about the 
mines. Touching that I can only say, as Macaulay 
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said of Sir Horace Walpole, the constitution of 
my mind is such that whatever is great appears to 
me little, and whatever is little seems great. The 
serious pursuits of life I regard as a monstrous 
absurdity on the part of mankind, especially root- 
ing in the ground for money. The Washoe mines 
are nothing more than squirrel-holes on a large 
scale, the difference being that squirrels burrow 
in the ground because they live there, and men 
because they want to live somewhere else. I deny 
and repudiate the idea that any man really has 
any necessity for money. He only thinks he does 
—which is a most unaccountable error. 

But then you may have some notion of going to 
Washoe yourself, just to try your luck. Good 
friend, let me advise you—don’t go. Stay where 
you are. Devote the remainder of your life to 
your legitimate business, your wife and your baby. 
Don’t go to Washoe. If you have no money, or 
but little, you had better go to—any other place. 
It is no retreat for a poor man. The working of 
silver mines requires capital. A poor man cannot 
make wages in Washoe. If you are rich and wish 
to speculate—a word in your ear. 

“The undersigned is prepared to sell at reason- 
able prices” (this I quote from one of my adver- 
tisements) “valuable claims in the following com- 
panies: 

The Dead Broke, The Fool Hardy, 
The Rip Snorter, The Ousel Owl, 

The Love‘s Despair, The Grab Game, 
The Ragged End, The Riff Raff, 

“The titles to all these claims are perfect, and 
the purchaser of any claim will have no difficulty 
in holding on to it.” 

I hope it will not be inferred from the despond- 
ing tone of my narrative that I deny the existence 
of silver in Washoe, for certainly nothing is 
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farther from my intention. That there is silver 
in the Comstock Lead, and in great quantities, is 
a well-established fact. How many thousands of 
tons may be there it is impossible for me to say, 
but there must be an immense quantity—beyond 
all calculation in fact, as the ore is scattered all 
around the mines in great heaps, and every heap 
is said to be worth a fortune if it would only bear 
transportation to San Francisco at an expense of 
$600 per ton. The best of it is sorted out and 
packed off on mules every day or two, partly to get 
the silver out of it, and partly to show the specu- 
lators in San-Francisco that the mines have not 
yet given out. The yield per ton is estimated at 
from $1200 to $2500. 

During the time of my visit to the mines, but 
little work could be done on account of the num- 
ber of speculators who were engaged in trying to 
sell out, few of them being disposed to engage 
in the slow operation of mining. Some said it 
was on account of the weather, but I suspect the 
weather had very little to do with it. The fol- 
lowing is a rough estimate of the companies who 
claim to hold in the Comstock vein: 





Billy Choller .. a 1820 feet 
Hill and Norcross ...................... 250 feet 
Goold and Curry ...................... 300 feet 
a a ee 800 feet 
ee sind icnlectsuiiensill 1200 feet 
Belcher and Best __...................... 223 feet 
Sides Ground .............................. 500 feet 
SI ins cenctvnsssnceoachonse Bo oe 100 feet 
—  REIEIERG. seein an ein aia 60 feet 
A ea a RS a 100 feet 
RRL AR I aati 250 feet 
Welch and Bryan _._.................. 50 feet 
Central (again) —...................... 150 feet 
aes Ati 200 feet 
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RIEL PRE RE, 100 feet 
Continuation of Ophir .............. 1200 feet 
Newman, Scott & Co. -............... 300 feet 
Miller Co. ........... : 3000 feet 
Bob Allen and Others .-............... 900 feet 


Besides about forty miles of outside claims, said 
to be on a direct line with the Comstock, and to 
be richer, if anything, than the original vein. 

When I left, the prices asked for a share in any 
of the above companies ranged from $200 to $2000 
per running foot, and it was alleged that the 
purchaser could follow his running foot through 
all its dips, spurs and angles. Some of these 
companies numbered as high as two or three 
hundred. I know a gentleman who sold out all his 
assets and invested the proceeds, $800, in 8 inches 
of the Central, and another who mortgaged his 
property to secure five feet in the Billy Choller. 
These gentlemen are, in all probability, at this 
moment worth a million of dollars each. 

In short, the whole country looks black, blue, 
and white with silver, and where there is no 
silver there are croppings which indicate sul- 
phurets or copperas. 

The Flowery Diggings were in full flower; and 
if they have since failed to realize the expectations 
that were then formed of them, it must be because 
the Mammoth lead gave out, or Lady Bryant did 
not sustain her reputation. 

To the honest miner I have a word to say. You 
are a free-born American citizen—that is, unless 
you were born in Ireland, which is so much the 
better, or in Germany, which is better still. You 
live by the sweat of your brow. You are God’s 
noblest work—an honest man. The free exercise 
of the right of suffrage is guaranteed to you by 
the glorious Constitution of our common country. 
Upon your vote may depend the fate of millions of 
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American freemen, nay, fate of freedom itself, 
and the ultimate destiny of mankind. I do not 
appeal to you on the present occasion for any 
personal favor. Thank Fortune, I am beyond 
that. But in the name of common sense, in the 
name of our beloved state, in the name of the 
great Continental Congress, I do appeal to you, 
if you have a claim in California, Hold on to it! 
Don’t go pirouetting about the country in search 
of better claims, abandoning ills that you are well 
acquainted with, and flying to others that you 
know nothing about. If you do, you may find it 
a “gloomy” prospect. 


I was now, so to say, permanently established 
at Carson City. In other words, it was question- 
able whether I should ever be able to get away 
without resorting to the intervention of friends, 
which was an alternative too revolting for human 
nature to bear. The only resource left was “The 
Agency.” I had forgotten all about it hitherto, 
and now resolved to call at the Express office, and 
see what fortune might be in store for me. Surely 
the advertisement must have elicited various or- 
ders of a lucrative nature. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. A package of letters awaited me. With- 
out violating any confidential obligations, I may 
say, in general terms, that the contents and my 
answers were pretty much as follows: 

A. Wishes to know what the prospect would be 
in Washoe for a young man of the medical pro- 
fession. Has a small stock of drugs, and proposes 
to engage in the practice of medicine, and at the 
same time keep a drug store. 

Ans. Doctors are already a drug in Washoe. 
Brandy, whisky and gin are the only medicines 
taken. Bring over a lot of good liquors, prescribe 
them at two bits a dose, and you will do well. 
Charges, $10—please remit. 
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B. Has about twenty head of fine American 
cows. Would like to sell them, and wishes a con- 
tract made in advance. 

Ans. Could find nobody who wanted to pay 
cash for cows. Money is scarce and cows are 
plenty. Have sold your cows, however, for the 
following valuable claims: 25 feet in the Root- 
Hog-or-Die; 40 feet in the Let-her Rip; 50 feet 
in the Gone Case; and 100 feet in the You Bet. 
Charge, $25—which please remit by express. 

C. Would like to know if a school could be 
established in Washoe with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success. Has been engaged in the business 
for some years, and is qualified to teach the ordi- 
nary branches of a good English education, or, 
if desired, Greek and Latin. 

Ans. No time to waste in learning here, and 
no use for the English language, much less Greek 
or Latin. A pious missionary might find occu- 
pation. One accustomed to mining could develop 
what indications there are of a spiritual nature 
among the honest miners. No charge. 

D. Wishes to invest about $1500 in some good 
claims. Has three or four friends who will go in 
with him. Is willing to honor a draft for that 
amount. Hopes I will strike something rich. 

Ans. Have bought a thousand feet for you in 
the very best silver mines yet discovered. They 
are all in and about Devil’s Gate. Several of 
them are supposed to be in the Comstock Ledge. 
They are worth $50,000 this moment; but if you 
can sell them in San Francisco for an advance of 
$2000, do so by all means, as the silver may give 
out. Charge, $400 or nothing. 

E. Has been in bad health for some time, and 
thinks the trip across the mountains would do him 
good. Please give him information about the road 
and manner of living. How about lodgings and 
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fare? Is troubled with the bronchitis and wishes 
to know how the climate would be likely to 
affect it. 

Ans. Hire a mule at Placerville, and if you are 
not too far gone the trip may benefit your bron- 
chial tubes. The road is five feet deep by 130 
miles long, and is composed chiefly of moun- 
tains, snow and mud. Lodgings—from one to 
two hundred lodgers in each room, and from two 

to four bedfellows in each bed. Will not be 
troubled long with the bronchitis. The water will 
probably make an end of you in about two weeks. 
Charge—nothing. 

F. Is a lawyer by profession, and desires to 
establish a business in some new country. Thinks 
there will be some litigation at Washoe in con- 
nection with the mines. Wishes to be informed on 
that point, and would be obliged for any general 
information. 

Ans. About every tenth man in Washoe is a 
lawyer. There will doubtless be abundance of 
litigation there before long. Would advise you to 
go to some other new country, say Pike’s Peak, 
for instance. Respecting things generally, Miller 
and Rodgers are going up and whisky down. 
Charge—50 cents. Please remit. 


G. Thinks of taking his family over to Washoe. 
How are the accommodations for women and chil- 
dren? And can servants be had? 


Ans. Keep on thinking about that or some- 
thing else, but don’t attempt to carry your 
thoughts into effect. If you do, your wife must 
wear the—excuse me—she must wear male ap- 
parel. For accommodations, yourself and family 
might possibly be able to hire one bunk two feet 
by six; and you might seduce a Digger Indian to 
remain in your domestic employ by giving him $2 
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in cash and a gallon of whisky per day. Charge 
—nothing. 

H. Has a house and lot worth about $10,000. 
Would like to trade it for some good mining 
claims. Can not sell the property for cash on 
account of a difficulty about the title; but this you 
need not mention, as it can probably be adjusted 
for a reasonable consideration. 


Ans. Have traded your house and lot for 100 
feet in the Pine Nut, 50 do. in the Ousel Owl, 50 
do. in the Salmon Tail, 25 in the Roaring Jack 
and 25 in the Amador. These are all good claims, 
and it will make no difference about the title to 
your house and lot, as each claim in the above- 
mentioned companies has also several titles to it. 
Charge—$500. Please remit. 


I. Is in the stove business and understands 
that cast-iron stoves bring a high price in Washoe. 
Has some notion of sending over a consignment. 
Please state expenses and prospect of success. 


Ans. Stoves are very valuable in Washoe, es- 
pecially cooking-stoves. It costs from 25 to 50 
cents per pound to get them over on mule-back, 
at which prices they can be sold for claims, but 
not for money. If you have any very young stoves 
that can be planted, as the Schildbergers planted 
the salt, a good crop of them can be sold. Charge 
—nothing. 

J. Is inventor of a process for extracting silver 
out of the crude ore without smelting. The ma- 
chinery is simple, and would easily bear trans- 


portation. Could the patent rights be sold in 
Washoe? 


Ans. Nothing is more needed here than just 
such an invention as yours. Bring it over by all 
means. If you can extract silver out of the gen- 
eral average of the ore found here, either by 
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smelting or otherwise, you will do a splendid busi- 
ness. Charge—$50. Please remit. 

K. Understands that lumber is $300 a thousand 
in Virginia City. Can be delivered at the wharf 
in San Francisco from the Mendocino Mills for 
about $20 a thousand. Would it be practicable to 
get any quantity of it over, so as to make the 
speculation profitable? 

Ans. You are correctly informed as to the 
value of lumber in Washoe. A balloon might be 
constructed to carry over a small lot; but, in case 
you found that mode of transportation too expen- 
sive, I know of no other way than to remove a por- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the rear . 
of Placerville, or run a tunnel through under- 
neath. It is possible that the price of labor might 
be an obstacle to the success of either of these 
plans, in which event, if you can contract to put 
one board on the back of each man leaving San 
Francisco, he may be able to earn his board, and 
you may be able to get your lumber over cheap. 
Charge—$25. Please remit. 

I have thus given an average specimen of the 
letters that came pouring in upon me by every 
mail. It kept me busy, as may well be supposed, 
to attend to the numerous requests made by my 
correspondents; but the trouble was, no money 
came. There was a great deal, to be sure, for fu- 
ture collection, and as long as that was due it 
could not be lost by any injudicious speculation. 
It was some consolation, therefore, to reflect upon 
the large amount of capital that had accrued in 
the various operations of the Agency. 

At this crisis, when fortune had fairly begun 
to smile, the weather changed again, and for days 
it stormed and snowed incessantly, covering up 
the whole valley, and blocking up every trail. A 
relapse of rheumatism and my poison-malady now 
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seized me with renewed virulence. I kad scarcely 
any rest by night or day, and soon saw that to 
remain would be a sure way of securing a claim 
to at least six feet of ground in the vicinity of 
Carson. The extraordinary number of persons 
who had invested in silver mines, and who were 
anxious to sell out in San Francisco, suggested the 
idea of changing my Agency to that locality. I 
therefore notified the public that there was a rare 
opportunity of selling out their claims to the best 
advantage, and it was not long before I was 
freighted down with the “indications,” powers of 
attorney, deeds, and bills of sale. 


START FOR HOME 


As soon as the weather permitted I set forth 
on my journey homeward, taking the stage to 
Genoa, in the hope of finding a horse or mule 
there upon which to cross the mountains. It was 
doubtful whether the trail was yet open; but a 
thaw had set in, and the prospect was that it 
would be practicable to get over in a few days. 
The stage from Genoa to Woodford’s had been 
discontinued, in consequence of the expense of 
feeding the horses. All the saddle trains had left 
before the late snow, and there was not an animal 
of any kind to be had except by purchase—an 
alternation for which I was not prepared. 

In this unfortunate state of affairs there was 
nothing left but to try it again on foot. It was 
with great difficulty that I could walk at all, much 
less carry my blankets and the additional weight 
of a heavy bundle of “croppings.” The prospect 
of remaining at Genoa, however, was too gloomy 
to be thought of. So I sold my blankets for a 
night’s lodging, and set out the next morning for 
Woodfords. By dint of labor and perseverance I 
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accomplished about eight miles that day. It was 
dark night when I reached a small farmhouse on 
the roadside. Here a worthy couple lived, who 
gave me comfortable lodgings, and cooked up such 
a luxurious repast of broiled chicken, toast and 
tea, that I determined, if practicable, to remain 
a day or two, in order to regain my strength for 
the trip across the mountains. 


The kindness and hospitality of these excellent 
people had the desired effect. In two days I was 
ready to proceed. Fortunately, an ox-wagon was 
going to Woodford’s for lumber, and I contracted 
with the driver, a good-humored negro, to give me 
a lift there, for the sum of fifty cents. 


I had the pleasure of meeting several San 
Francisco friends on the road, and gave them 
agreeable tidings of the mines. The trail had 
just been opened. A perfect torrent of adven- 
turers came pouring over, forming an almost 
unbroken line all the way from Placerville. By 
this time the spring was well advanced and the 
excitement was at its height. The news from 
below was that the whole state would soon be 
depopulated. Everybody was coming—women, 
children, and all. Of course, I wished them luck, 
but it was a marvel to me what they would do 
when they reached Washoe. Already there were 
eight or ten thousand people there, and not one 
in fifty had anything to do, or could get employ- 
ment for board and lodging. Companies were 
leaving every day for More’s [Mono] Lake and 
Walker’s River, and the probability was that 
there would be considerable distress, if not abso- 
lute suffering. But it was useless to talk. Every 
adventurer must have a look at the diggings for 
himself. There must be luck in store for him, 
if for nobody else. For my part, I had taken a 
look and was satisfied. 
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The ox-team traveled very slowly, so that there 
was a good opportunity of seeing people pass 
both ways. The difference in the expressions of 
the incoming and the outgoing was very remark- 
able, being about ‘the difference between a man 
with fifty dollars in his pocket and one who 
wished to borrow that amount. There was that 
canny air of confidence about the former which 
betokens the possession of some knowledge 
touching the philosopher’s stone not shared by 
mankind generally. About the latter there was 
a mingled expression of sadness and sarcasm, 
as if they were rather inclined to the opinion that 
some people had not yet seen the elephant. 

As my ox carriage crept along uneasily over 
the rocky road, I was hailed from behind. 

“Hello dere! Shtop!”—It was my friend the 
Jew again. I had lost sight of him in Carson, 


and now, by some fatality, he was destined to 


be my companion again. 

“Mein Gott! I’m tired valking. Can’t you 
give mea lift?” The driver was willing provided 
I had no objection. Now I had freely forgiven 
this man for the robbery of my stockings. I was 
not uncharitable enough to refuse help to a tired 
wayfarer; yet I had a serious objection to his 
company under existing circumstances. His 
boots were nearly worn out, and mine had but 
recently been purchased in Carson. If this fel- 
low could embezzle my stockings and afterwards 
unblushingly confess the act, what security could 
I have on the journey for the safety of my boots? 
I knew if he once started in with me he would 
never relinquish his claim to my company until 
we reached Placerville; for the fellow was rather 
of a sociable turn, and liked to talk. It seemed 
best, therefore, under all circumstances, to have 
a distinct understanding at once. 
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The treaty was soon negotiated. On my part 
it was stipulated that Israel should ride to Wood- 
ford’s on the ox wagon provided he paid his own 
fare; that we should cross the mountain together 
for mutual protection, provided he would deposit 
in my hands his watch or a $10 gold piece as 
security for the safety of my boots; and finally, 
that he would bind himself by the solemn obli- 
gations of honor not to steal both the security 
and the boots; to all of which the Jew assented 
with one of those internal convulsions which be- 
tokened great satisfaction in the arrangement. 
The watch was covered with pewter, as I discov- 
ered when he handed it to me; but I had no 
doubt it was worth eight or ten dollars. Besides, 
the treaty made no mention of the quality of the 
watch. It might possibly be an excellent time- 
piece, and, at all events, seemed to be worth a 
pair of boots. 


Toward evening we arrived at Woodford’s. Be- 
tween two and three hundred travelers from the 
other side of the mountain had already gotten in, 
and it was represented that there was a line of 
pedestrians all the way over to Strawberry. The 
rush for supper was tremendous. Not even the 
famous Heenan and Sayers contest could compare 
with it, for here everybody went in—or at least 
tried to get in. At the sixth round I succeeded in 
securing a favorable position, and when the battle 
commenced was fortunate enough to be crushed 
into a seat. 


In the way of sleeping there was a general 
spread-out up stairs. By assuming a confidential 
tone with the proprietor I contrived to get a mat- 
tress and a pair of blankets. The Jew slept along- 
side on his pack, with a covering of loose coats. 
Nature’s balmy retorter quickly put an end to the 
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troubles of the day, notwithstanding the inces- 
sant noise kept up throughout the night. 

In the morning I awoke much refreshed. It was 
about seven o’clock, and time to start. I turned to 
arouse my friend Israel, but, to my surprise, found 
that he had already taken his departure. A hor- 
rible suspicion seized me. He had taken—Yes, of 
course, my boots were gone too! And the security 
—the watch? I looked under my pillow. Miser- 
able wretch! he had also taken the watch. I might 
have known it! I was a fool for trusting him. 
When I picked up the old pair of boots bequeathed 
to me as a token of remembrance by this depraved 
man—when I held them up to the light and ex- 
amined them critically—when I reflected upon 
the journey before me, it was enough to bring 
tears to the sternest human eye. 

No matter, I would catch the dastardly wretch 
on the trail. If ever I laid hands upon him again, 
so help me—But what is the use of swearing. No 
man ever caught another in this world with such 
a pair of boots on his feet—and here I examined 
them again—never! One might as well attempt 
to walk in a pair of condemned fire-buckets. 

There was no help for it but to await some 
chance of getting over on horseback. Fortunately, 
a saddle-train which had passed down to Genoa 
during the previous day returned a little after 
daylight. For the sum of $30, cash in advance, 
I secured an unoccupied horse—the poorest ani- 
mal, perhaps, ever ridden by mortal man. There 
is no good reason that I am aware of why people 
engaged in the horse business should always select 
for my use the refuse of their stock; but such has 
invariably been their practice. I have never yet 
been favored with a horse that was not lame, halt, 
or blind, or otherwise physically afflicted. 

I had not ridden more than a mile from Wood- 
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tord’s before I discovered that the miserable hack 
upon which I was mounted traveled diagonally, 
like a lugger beating against a head wind. His 
fore feet were well enough—they traveled on the 
trail; but his hind feet were continually undertak- 
ing to luff up a little to windward. When it is 
borne in mind that the trail was over a bank of 
snow from eight to ten feet deep, and not more 
that a foot wide, the inconvenience of that mode of 
locomotion will at once be perceived. Every few 
hundred yards the hind feet got off the trail, and 
went down with a sudden lurch that kept me in 
constant apprehension of being buried alive in the 
snow. Another serious difficulty was that my 
horse, owing perhaps to the defect in his hind legs, 
had no capacity for short turns, so that whenever 
the trail suddenly diverged from its direct course, 
he invariably brought up against a rock, stump, 
or bank of snow. 


I appealed to the captain or commander of the 
train to give me a better animal, but he assured 
me positively that this was the very best in the 
whole lot, and that I would find him peculiarly 
adapted to mountain travel, where it was often 
an advantage for an animal to hold on to an upper 
trail with his fore feet while his hind ones were 
searching for another down below. In short, on 
this account solely he had named him Guyascutas. 

As there seemed to be no way of impressing the 
captain with a different opinion of the merits of 
Guyascutas, I was obliged to make the best of a 
bad bargain, and jog on as fast as spurs, blows, 
and entreaties could affect that result. 

In reference to the Jew, whom I expected to 
overtake, and for whom I kept a sharp look-out, 
it may be as well to state at once that I never 
again put eyes on him. Whether he secreted him- 
self behind some tree or rock till the saddle-train 
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passed, or, overcome by remorse for the dastardly 
act he had committed, cast himself headlong over 
some precipice, I have never been able to ascer- 
tain. He is a miserable wretch at best. In view 
of the future, I would not for all the wealth of the 
Rothschilds stand in his—Well, yes, for that much 
money I might stand in his boots, provided no 
others were to be had; but I should regret ex- 
tremely to be guilty of such an act toward any 
fellow-traveler as he had committed. 

It was four o’clock when we got under way from 
the Lake House. A mule-driver from the other 
side of the Divide had cautioned us against start- 
ing. There had been several snow-slides during 
the day, and it was only a few hours since the trail 
had been cut through. A large train of mules, 
heavily laden, must now be on the way down the 
Grade, and fifteen other trains had left Straw- 
berry since noon. 


Those who have passed over the “Grade” can 
best appreciate our position. Two of our horses 
had already died of starvation and hard usage. 
There was no barley or feed of any kind to be had 
at the Lake House. The snow was rapidly melt- 
ing, and avalanches might be expected at any mo- 
ment. Only a day or two ago one of these fearful 
slides had occurred, sweeping all before it. Two 
mules and a horse were carried over the precipice 
and dashed to atoms, and the driver had barely 
escaped with his life. 

It was considered perilous to stop on any part 
of the Grade. The trail was not over a foot wide, 
being heavily banked up on each side by the ac- 
cumulated snow. Passing a pack train was very 
much like running amuck. The Spanish mules 
are so well aware of their privileges when laden 
that they push on in defiance of all obstacles, often 
oversetting the unwary traveler by main force. 
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I was struck with a barrel of whisky in one of the 
narrow passes some time previously and knocked 
nearly senseless, so I had good cause to remember 
their prowess. 

It was put to the vote whether we should make 
the attempt or remain, and finally, after much 
discussion, referred to our captain. He was evi- 
dently determined to go on at all hazards, having 
a stronger interest in the lives of his horses than 
any of the party. 

At the word of command we mounted and put 
spurs to our jaded animals. “Now, boys,” said 
the captain, “keep together. Your lives depend 
upon it! Watch out for the pack trains, and when 
you see them coming hang on to a wide place! 
Don’t come in contact with the pack mules, or 
you’ll go over the Grade certain.” 

There was no need for caution. Every nerve 
was strained to make the summit as soon as pos- 
sible. It should be mentioned that the “Grade” 
is the Placerville state road cut in the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, and winding upward 
around each rib of the mountain for a distance 
of two miles. It was now washed away in many 
places by the melting of the snow, and some of 
the bridges across the ravines were in a very bad 
condition. From the first main elevation there 
is still another rise of two or three miles to the top 
of the divide, but this part is.open and the ascent 
is comparatively easy. In meeting the pack trains 
the only hope of safety is to make for a point 
where the road widens. These places of security 
- occur only three or four times in the entire ascent 
of the Grade. To be caught between them on a 
stubborn or unruly horse is almost certain de- 
struction at this season of the year. The only 
alternative is to dismount with all possible speed, 
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wheel your horse around, and, if possible, get 
back to some place of security. 

In about half an hour we made a point of rocks 
where the trail was bare. Our captain gave the 
order to dismount, and proceeded a short distance 
ahead to reconnoitre. The whole space occupied 
by our twelve horses and riders was not over six 
or eight feet wide by about thirty in length. 
Should any of the animals become stampeded, they 
were bound to go over. The tracks of several 
which had recently been pushed over the precipice 
by. the pack trains were still visible. Our captain 
returned presently with news that a train was in 
sight. Soon we heard the tinkling of the bell at- 
tached to the leader, and then the clattering of 
the hoofs as the mules descended with their heavy 
burdens. One by one they passed. Whisky, gin, 
and brandy again! Barrels, half barrels and kegs! 
The vaqueros made the cliffs resound with their 
Carambas and Carajas, their Dona Marias and 
Santa Sofias!—a language apparently well under- 
stood by the mules. This was a train of forty 
mules, all laden with liquors for the thirsty min- 
ers. The vaqueros reported another train within 
half a mile of twenty-five mules, and others on 
the Grade. : 


After another train had passed, our captain 
gave the word to mount and “cut for our 
lives!” Scarcely five seconds elapsed before we 
were all off, dashing helter-skelter up the trail. 
The horses plunged and stumbled over the rocks, 
slush, and mud in a manner truly pitiable for 
them and dangerous for us. In some places the 
mules had cut through for hundreds of yards, and 
the trail was perfectly honey-combed. But there 
was no time for humanity. Dashing the spurs 
into the bleeding sides of our animals, we pushed 
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on as if all the evil powers of Virginia City were 
after us. 

“Go it, boys!” our captain shouted: “neck or 
nothing; I see the train! Two hundred yards 
more and we’re safe! Caraja!.. Here’s another 
train right on us!” 


It was the palpable truth. The pack-mules came 
lumbering around a point not fifty yards from us. 

“Dismount all! Wheel! and cut back for your 
lives!” This was the order. In a moment we were 
all plunging frantically in the snow. Some of the 
horses were stampeded, and one man had gotten 
his riata around his leg. The mules had also com- 
menced a stampede, when, by dint of shouting, 
plunging, and struggling we got clear of them, 
and went tearing down the trail to our old station. 
The train soon passed us. Whisky again, of course. 

“How many trains more, Senor?” to the 
vaquero. 


“Carambo! muchos! muchos!” and on he went, 
laughing. This was hard. We could not stand 
here much longer, for the tremendous bank of 
snow above us began to show signs of breaking 
away. Two trains more passed in rapid succes- 
sion, and then our captain went ahead again to 
reconnoitre. It was growing dusk. The prospect 
was anything but cheering. At a given signal 
we mounted once more. Now commenced a ter- 
rible race. Heads, necks, legs, or horse-flesh were 
as nothing in the desperate struggle to reach the 
next point. This time we were in luck. The 
haven was attained just soon enough to avoid a 
train of forty mules. From the vaquero we learned 
that another was still on the Grade. We might 
be able to pass it, however, half a mile farther on. 
At'the word of command we again mounted, and 
put spurs to our jaded animals. It was not long 
before we heard the tinkling of a bell. Now for 
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it! Halt! The mules were on us before we could 
turn; and here commenced a scene which baffles 
all description. Some of us were overturned, 
horses and all, in the banks of snow. Others 
sprang from their horses and let them struggle 
on their own account. All had to break a way out 
of the trail. The mules were stampeded; and 
kicked, brayed, and rolled by turns. The vaqueros 
were in a perfect frenzy of rage and terror com- 
bined — shrieking “Maladetto!” “Carambo!” and 
“Caraja!” till it seemed as if the reverberation 
must break loose the snow from above, and send 
an avalanche down on top of us all. Bridles got 
foul of stray legs and jerked the owners on their 
backs; riatas were twisted and wound around 
horses, mules and whisky-barrels; packs were 
rolling hither and thither ; men and animals kicked 
for their bare lives; heads, legs, and bodies were 
covered up in snow-drifts; and nobody knew what 
everybody else was doing, or what he was doing 
himself. In short, the scene was altogether lively, 
and would have been amusing had it not been in- 
tensified by the imminent risk of slipping over the 
precipice. It was at least a thousand feet down 
into Lake Valley and a man might just as well 
be kicked on the head by twelve frantic horses 
and twenty-five vicious mules as undertake a trip 
down there by the short cut. 


All troubles must end. Ours ended when the 
animals gave out for want of breath. Upon pick- 
ing up our scattered regiment, with all arms and 
equipment used in the melee, we found the result 
as follows: Dead, none; wounded by kicks, 
scratches, sprains, and bruises, six; mortally 
frightened, the whole party, inclusive of our cap- 
tain; lost, a keg of whisky, which some say went 
down to Lake Valley; but I have my suspicions 
where that keg went, and how it was secreted, 
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From this point over the summit we met sev- 
eral more pack trains, and had an occasional 
tumble in the snow. Nothing more serious oc- 
curred. It was quite dark as we commenced our 
descent. The road here was a running stream of 
mud, obstructed by slippery rocks, ruts, stumps, 
and dead animals. It was a marvel to me how we 
ever reached the bottom without broken bones. 
My horse stumbled about every hundred yards, 
but never fell more than three-quarters down. 
Somehow people rarely get killed in this country, 
unless shot by revolvers or bad whisky. 


ARRIVAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The crowds were thicker than ever at Straw- 
berry. From all accounts the excitement had only 
just commenced. Five thousand were represented 
to be on the road from the various diggings 
throughout California. I had bargained for a bed, 
and was enjoying the idea of a good supper— 
the savory odor of which came through the 
cracks of the bar-room door—when our captain 
announced that he could get no feed for his ani- 
mals, and we must ride on to “Dick’s,” fourteen 
miles more. This was pretty tough on a sick man. 
The ride since morning had been quite hard 
enough to try the strength and temper of a well 
man; but add fourteen miles to that, of a dark 
night and raining into the bargain, and the sum 
total is not agreeable. It was useless to remon- 
strate. The captain was inflexible. He could not 
see his horses starve. One was just giving his 
last kick, and three more were about to “go in.” 
I might stay if I pleased, suggested the captain, 
but the horses must go on. As I had paid thirty 
dollars for the ride, and had barely enough left to 
get to San Francisco, there was no alternative but 
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to mount. By this time three of the party were so 
ill as to be scarcely able to sit in their saddles. 

It is wonderful how much one can endure when 
there is nobody at hand to care a pin whether he 
lives or dies. I rather incline to the opinion that 
many people in this world die from the kindness 
and sympathy of friends, who, if thrown upon 
their own resources, would weather it out. 

I have an impressive recollection of the fourteen 
miles from Strawberry to “Dick’s.” My horse, 
Guyascutas, broke down about half way. The 
rest of the party pushed on. About the same time 
the old torture of rheumatism and neuralgia as- 
sailed me in full force. It was pitch dark. There 
was no stopping-place nearer than “Dick’s.” The 
weather was cold, and a drenching rain had now 
penetrated my clothes to the skin. A distinct 
recollection of my feelings a month ago, as I 
tramped along over this road with my pack on my 
back, afforded me ample material for philosophical 
reflection. Was it now somebody else—some de- 
crepit old fogy who had lost his all, and had 
nothing more to expect in this world? Or could 
it possibly be the glowing enthusiast, just freed 
from the trammels of office, and inspired by vi- 
sions of mountain life, liberty, and wealth? If it 
was the same—and there could hardly be any 
mistake about it, unless some mysterious trans- 
lation of the spirit into some other body had taken 
place at Virginia Creek—the visions of mountain 
life, liberty, and unbounded riches were certainly 
of a very different character. 

In addition to the peculiarity in the hind quar- 
ters of Guyascutas, which caused him always to 
make two trails at the same time, I had now rea- 
son to suspect that he was entirely blind in one 
eye, and afflicted with a cataract on the other. 
Every hundred yards or so he walked off the 
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road, and brought up in some deep cavity or 
against a pile of rocks. The mud in many places 
was up to his haunches, and if there was a com- 
paratively dry spot anywhere in existence, he was 
sure to avoid it. I think he disliked me on account 
of the spurring I gave him on the Grade, and 
wanted to get rid of me in some way; or perhaps 
he considered his own course of life beyond farther 
endurance. 


The result of all the stumbling, and running 
into deep pits, banks of rock, and mud-holes was 
that I had to get down and walk the remainder of 
the way. If a conviction had not taken posses- 
sion of my mind that the captain would compel 
me to pay for the horse in the event of failure to 
produce him, I would cheerfully have left him to 
his fate and proceeded alone; but under the cir- 
cumstances, I though it best to lead him. At last 
the welcome lights hove in sight. It was not long 
before I was snugly housed at Dick’s, where a 
good cup of tea brought life and hope back again. 
This, I may safely say, was my hardest day’s ex- 
perience of travel in any country. 

Next day poor Guyascutas was so far gone on 
his long journey that I had to leave him at a stable 
on the roadside, and proceed on foot. By night 
I was within six miles of Placerville. Here I 
overtook a fellow-traveler, and bargained with 
him for his horse. From Placerville, by stage to 
Sacramento, the journey is devoid of interest. 
I arrived in San Francisco in due time, a little 
the worse for the wear, but still equal to any new 
emergency that might arise. 

The citizens of San Francisco were on the qui 
vive for news from Washoe. Almost every man 
with a dollar to spare, and many who had nothing 
to spare, had invested, to a greater or less extent, 
in claims—from thousands of feet down to a few 
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inches. Conflicting accounts had recently come 
down. The public mind was in a state of feverish 
excitement. Was Washoe a humbug, or was it 
not? Was there silver there, or was it all sham? 
What was the Ophir worth at this time? How 
about the Billy Choller and the Miller? These 
were but a few of the questions asked me on Mont- 
gomery street. It required an hour to walk fifty 
yards, so great was the pressure for news. Could 
I tell anything about the Winnemuck, or the Pine 
Nut, or the Rogers? Did I happen to know what 
the Wake-up-Jake was worth in Washoe? What 
about Lady Bryant—was it true that it had gone 
down? Whereabout was the Jim Crack located, 
and what was Dead Broke worth? In short, I 
looked over more deeds, and answered more ques- 
tions of a varied and indefinite nature, in the 
brief space of three days, than had ever been put 
to and answered by any one man before. 

The editor of the Bulletin, who had made a fly- 
ing visit to Washoe, and in whose company I had 
traveled down from Placerville, commenced about 
this time a series of articles, in which he told 
some startling truths. Base metal had been found 
in the Comstock; to what extent it prevailed no- 
body could tell. If the Comstock should prove to 
be worthless, what hope was there for the “out- 
side claims.” 


The news spread like wildfire. A panic seized 
upon the multitudes whose funds were invested in 
Washoe. Men hurried about the streets in search 
of purchasers of Washoe stock; but purchasers 
were nowhere to be found. Everybody wanted to 
sell. The Comstock suddenly fell from one thou- 
sand down to five dollars per foot, and no sales 
at that! Miller went down fifty per cent; and 
the Great Outside could scarcely be given away at 
any price! Alas! had it come to this! The gi- 
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gantic Washoe speculation “gone in,” and none so 
poor to do it reverence! 

Softly! A word in your ear, reader! They are 
only “bucking it down” for purposes of specula- 
tion. The keen men who know a thing or two are 
buying up secretly. The silver is there, and it 
must come out. All this cry about base metal is 
a “dodge” to frighten out the timid. If you have 
claims, hold on to them; they will be up again 
presently. 

For my part, I thought it best to leave San 
Francisco before my correspondents—for whom, 
it will be remembered, I had executed some busi- 
ness in Washoe—retracted their good opinion of 
my sagacity. There was no chance at this crisis 
to sell the various claims with which I had been 
commissioned at Carson City. Capitalists were 
short of funds. The money-market was laboring 
under a depression. The liver of the body politic 
was in a state of collapse. I went to the principal 
bankers, but failed to accomplish anything. They 
even refused to lend money on unquestionable 
security. 

In view of all the circumstances, I determined 
to visit Europe. If the moneyed men of the Old 
World could only be satisfied of the extent, 
variety, and magnificence of the investments to 
be made in the New, they would not hesitate to 
open negotiations with an agent direct from 
Washoe. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, January, 1861. 


You will perceive from my address, most 
esteemed reader, that I am now established at one 
of the best points for pecuniary transactions on 
the Continent of Europe. I have seen many of 
the wealthy burghers of Frankfort and am pleased 
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to say that they manifest a very friendly disposi- 
tion. As yet they do not quite understand the 
nature of the proposed securities, but I have great 
confidence in their sagacity. My negotiations 
with the Rothschilds have been of the most amic- 
able nature. They have gone so far as to express 
the opinion that Washoe must be a remarkable 
country; and yesterday, when I proposed to sell 
them fifty feet in the Gone Case, and forty in 
the Roaring Grizzly, for the sum of one hundred 
thousand florins, they smiled ‘so politely, and 
withal looked so completely puzzled, that I con- 
sidered it best not to force an immediate answer. 
You are aware, of course, that in important ne- 
gotiations of this kind it is judicious to let the 
opposite party sleep a night or two over your 
proposition. That the Rothschilds are at present 
a little wary of any investment in Washoe is quite 
natural. The nomeclature is new to them. They 
have never before heard of Roaring Grizzly and 
Gone Case silver mines. But if that should prove 
to be their only objection, I have no doubt they 
will ultimately purchase to the extent of several 
millions. If they do, I shall be happy to nego- 
tiate further sales for a reasonble commission, to 
be paid strictly in advance. My publishers will, 
I am confident, forward any letter to my address. 
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LAS VEGAS MISSION 


1847 


Ever since the fall of 1847, when Capt. Jeffer- 
son Hunt, together with others, was sent by the 
authorities of the Church from Great Salt Lake 
Valley to Southern California for the purpose of 
purchasing seeds for planting in said valley, the 
Southern Route, or what was called the Spanish 
Trail, was known to the Latter-day Saints, and 
during the following years, when the pioneers of 
‘Utah, traveling to and fro between Utah and Cali- 
fornia, passed over the Spanish Trail, the patch of 
meadows known by the Spanish name of Las 
Vegas (the meadows) became a popular camp- 
ing ground in the midst of the desert, and one of 
the few places where good water could be obtained 
for men and animals. This, undoubtedly, was the 
main cause which led to the founding of a settle- 
ae by the Latter-day Saints at Las Vegas 
in 1855. 


1855 


At the general conference of the Church, held 
in Great Salt Lake City, April , 1855, a large num- 
ber of missionaries were called to different parts 
of the world, some to preach the Gospel in the 
United States and foreign lands, and others to 
locate new settlements in the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, or in the Great West. Among these 
were the following brethren, called to locate a 
settlement at Las Vegas, which at that time be- 
longed to New Mexico: 


1. James T. S. Allred 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Under whose presidency the Mission was sent to Las Vegas 


From a photo taken in Salt Lake City in the early days and now 
in the possession of the Nevada State Historical Society 
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George W. Bean (Indian interpreter) 
James A. Bean 
Wm. Bringhurst, who afterwards became 
president of the Las Vegas Mission 
Wm. Burston 
Sidney Carter 
Benjamin Cluff 
Joseph C. Clowes 
Wm. S. Covert, who later became a coun- 
selor in the mission presidency. 
Edward Cuthbert 
William Foster 
Ariot L. Hale 
William Hamblin 
Benjamin R. Hulse, formerly bishop of 
Harmony, Utah 
Richard James 
Thomas H. James, who could not go 
William P. Jones, Jr. 
Albert Knapp 
William Maxwell 
Joseph Milam 
Ira 8S. Miles 
Amasa E. Miriam 
William C. Mitchell, Jr. 
William Nixon 
Stephen C. Perry. 
Thomas E. Ricks 
William C. A. Smoot 
George G. Snyder 
John Steele 
William Vance 
—(Journal History of April 6, 1855) 


Sunday, April 22. A meeting of the Elders 
appointed to go on missions was called at the 
Seventies’ Hall, in Great Salt Lake City, April 
22, 1855, to set the brethren apart for their sev- 


eral missions. The names of the brethren destined 
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for Las Vegas were called in meeting the day be- 
fore, in the afternoon, but there not being time 
to ordain and bless them at that time, it was 
deferred until the 22nd, when it was attended to 
by the Twelve and presidents of Seventies. 
(The blessings were recorded verbatim by Broth- 
er John V. Long, phonetic reporter.) 

The names of the Las Vegas missionaries, thirty 
in number, are as follows: William Bringhurst, 
president of the mission, nominated by President 
Brigham Young; Edward Cuthbert, Thomas E. 
Ricks, Albert Knapp, Benjamin Cluff, William 
Hamblin, Richard James, William P.. Jones, Jr., 
William Foster, William Vance, William S. Cov- 
ert, Ira S. Miles, James T. S. Allred, George W. 
Bean, James A. Bean, Ariot L. Hale, William 
C. A. Smoot, George G. Snyder, Joseph Milam, 
Stephen C. Perry, Sidney Carter, William Max- 
well, William C. Mitchell, William Burston, Amasa 
E. Merriam, William Nixon, John Steele, Benja- 
min R. Hulse and Joseph C. Clowes. Thomas 
James was also appointed, but he was not able 
to fit out this spring. — 

Remarks were made by President Brigham 
Young, giving the brethren of the several mis- 
sions instructions; also Elder Orson Hyde gave 
them very good counsel and instructed them to 
prepare to move without delay; to go prepared to 
sustain themselves by raising a crop this season, 
if possible, after reaching their place of destina- 
tion. The brethren of each mission were advised 
to meet together after the duties of this meeting 
were brought to a close, which they did, and it 
was decided that the company destined for Las 
Vegas should start from Great Salt Lake City 
on Monday, the 7th day of May (1855); that 
those brethren living south destined for the same 
place, should be notified and be ready to fall in 
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when the company came up. This notice was for- 
warded forthwith. 


The brethren then set about fitting up wagons 
and teams, provisions and all the necessary equip- 
ment for beginning a new settlement. 

In a letter written by George A. Smith April 
27, 1855, from Salt Lake City, the writer says: 
“A company is organized and will start in a few 
days to form a settlement at Las Vegas, on the 
south route to California.” 


Monday, May 7. This was the day set apart 
for the missionaries to start for Las Vegas, but 
owing to some unforseen hindrance on the part 
of some of the brethren, they were not able to 
move until three days later. 


Thursday, May 10. Most of the missionaries 
who were called to found a settlement at Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, left Great Salt Lake City. 
They traveled without hindrance until they 
reached the American Creek, in Utah Valley, when 
two of their cows strayed away, and Pres. Wm. 
Bringhurst and Brother Ariot L. Hale went 
back to look for them. The camp moved on slow- 
ly. Some of the brethren joined the company 
at Springville. 

Brother James Dickenson was called and set 
apart May 9th to accompany this mission. Wil- 
liam Burston was set apart May 12th by George 
A. Smith. 


Tuesday, May 15. Pres. Wm. Bringhurst 
overtook the company this evening. Camped at 
Pungon Springs in Juab Valley. Not succeeding 
in finding the stray cows, he thought probably they 
were stolen. 

A meeting of the company was called this eve- 
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THE TRAIL 


The approximate route of the Las Vegas Missionaries 
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ning for the purpose of organizing the same. 
Nineteen members were present. The meeting 
was called to order by Pres. Wm. Bringhurst and 
after singing a hymn, prayer was offered by 
Brother William S. Covert. Pres. Bringhurst 
arose and made a few remarks. He said it was 
high time for the company to be organized, but 
on account of his being absent a few days hunting 
cattle it had not been attended to. He also re- 
marked that he had been waiting for the com- 
pany to get together. He spoke of the responsi- 
bility resting upon himself in regard to the 
present mission, and uttered many good things 
pertaining to the brethren present and also the 
Lamanites. He then proceeded to the business of 
organizing the company, and presented Brother 
William S. Covert as his first counselor. Brother 
Ariot Hale next nominated Ira S. Miles as second 
counselor. It was motioned and seconded that 
Albert Miles be captain of the first ten. George 
G. Snyder was next presented as captain of the 
second ten. Ariot L. Hale was then presented as 
captain of the guard. All the motions were car- 
ried unanimously. The business of appointing 
officers of the camp was concluded by appointing 
Ira S. Miles clerk pro tem. The guard being 
organized, Brothers Wm. Bringhurst and Covert 
took their stand as guard for the night. 


Wednesday, May 16. The company camped at 
Nephi to do some blacksmithing and trading, etc. 
Here some of the missionaries from Provo over- 
took the company, and Richard James being dis- 
appointed in getting his outfit of provisions, he 
and Brother William Hamblin, by the leave of 
Pres. Wm. Bringhurst, exchanged to go to the 
Elk Mountain Mission, that company not requir- 
ing so much provisions as the Las Vegas. Broth- 
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ers William A. Follett and John W. Turner took 
their places in the Las Vegas Company. Brother 
Richard James being illy fitted out, the brethren 
gave him twelve dollars in cash and some flour. 
While at Nephi, Father Isaac Morley visited the 
company and prayed with and gave the brethren 
good exhortation. He spoke of the gathering of 
Israel; that the time had come for their redemp- 
tion; that God would pour out his spirit upon 
them and they would rejoice. He said that this, 
our mission of the Latter-day Saints, was the 
greatest that had been since the days of the proph- 
ets. He blessed the brethren and said they would 
- be blessed beyond measure; that tongues could 
not express (even had it entered into their hearts) 
the blessings that were in store for them if they 
were faithful and would be humble and prayerful 
at all times before the Lord. 


Thursday, May 17. The company camped on 
Chicken Creek. There the brethren experienced 
two shocks of an earthquake, the first at 9 o’clock 
and the other about half past. Judge Shaver over- 
took the company, riding out for his health. 


Friday, May 18. The missionaries reached the 
Sevier River where they found three brethren 
from Sanpete Valley waiting to join them on their 
journey, viz: Amasa E. Meriam, Sylvester Hulet 
and Artemas Millett, the last two having been set 
apart a few days before by Pres. Young while at 
Manti. Brother Hulet was unanimously elected 
captain of the third ten of the Las Vegas 
Company. 


Saturday, May 19. The company camped in 
Lake Valley (Scipio) for the night. 
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Sunday, May 20. Camped on Pioneer Creek 
in Pahvan Valley. 


Monday, May 21. The company was delayed 
today by Brother John Snyder’s horse running 
away back on the road; some of the brethren went 
in pursuit and recovered him. 


Tuesday, May 22. The company passed Fill- 
more and camped for the night on Corn Creek. 


Wednesday, May 23. The Las Vegas mission- 
aries met President Brigham Young and company 
at the Cove Springs, five miles north of Pine 
Creek. The missionaries, about thirty in num- 
ber, were traveling with forty wagons and ox 
teams, 15 cows, and several riding animals. Pres- 
ident Heber C. Kimball, in a letter written to his 
son, William, in Great Britain, speaking of the 
Las Vegas missionaries as he met them on that 
occasion, said: “They are going to the Las Vegas 
Springs, about 200 miles southwest of Cedar City, 
William Bringhurst being their captain. They 
will make their station at the Vegas Springs, being 
sent to Israel (Lamanites).” J. H., May 29, 1855. 

President Young and company were returning 
from a visit to the southern settlements. 

The Las Vegas missionaries camped for the 
night on the Beaver River. 


Friday, May 25. This morning Pres. Wm. 
Bringhurst and two others went to Parowan to 
make arrangements for getting more blacksmith- 
ing work done, many of the cattle having need 
to be shod. 


Saturday, May 26. The company camped near 
Parowan. Here George W. Bean joined the Las 
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Vegas Mission, having come on ahead with U. S. 
troops. 


Sunday, May 27. The company spent most of 
the day at Parowan, shoeing oxen, etc., preparing 
to move on the morrow. 


Tuesday, May 29. The company passed near 
Cedar City. Pres. Wm. Bringhurst and several 
of the brethren went to the iron works, where 
they witnessed how melted ore was formed into 
different shapes by the moulder. Here Brother 
James T. S. Allred joined the company. 

Under date of June 9, 1855, Elder Isaac C. 
Haight, in a letter written to Pres. Erastus Snow, 
speaks of the Las Vegas missionaries passing 
through Cedar City as follows: 

“Capt. Wm. Bringhurst and M.................. passed 
through here last week on their way to make a 
settlement on the Las Vegas to teach the Indians 
the arts of civilization, husbandry, etc. From the 
knowledge that I have of most of the men who 
compose that mission, I feel sanguine that much 
good will be done to better the condition of these 
poor degraded sons of the desert, not only their 
temporary condition, by teaching them to plow, 
plant, sow, etc., and raise their own living without 
depending upon the precarious means of subsist- 
ing on the little game that exists in the sterile 
regions, and of killing the cattle and horses of 
travelers, but also in their spiritual condition, by 
delivering them from the gross superstition of 
their fathers and bringing them to a knowledge 
of the covenants that the Lord made with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob * * * 

“Some of the brethren under the presidency of 
Elder Rufus C. Allen have been laboring among 
Indians on the Rio Virgen and Santa Clara, and 
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great good has been done in teaching them to 
labor and reforming their savage dispositions, 
in teaching them not to war with one another, 
nor with the white men who travel through their 
country, which they have been accustomed to do. 
I will here state that some of our enemies have 
stated that these men have been stirring up the 
Indians to hostilities against the Americans, and 
to attack the mail, which is false. They have 
prevented them from committing hostilities, both 
upon the mail and upon the Americans. Those 
whites who have traveled through this country 
have been accustomed to shoot the Indians as they 
would a wolf, until the Indians regarded every 
man who wore a white skin as their enemy; but 
now they feel different; and if those who travel 
among them would treat them kindly, there would 
be little difficulty with them.” 


Thursday, May 31. The Las Vegas mission- 
aries camped in a beautiful little valley, known as 
the Mountain Meadows. Here they met A. P. 
Hardy, one of the Santa Clara missionaries; also 
R. H. Gillespie and Henry Gates from California, 
with stolen horses. 


Friday, June 1. Camped on the head of Santa 
Clara Creek. : 


Saturday, June 2. Passed several Indian farms 
of corn, wheat, etc., very sandy road. 


Sunday, June 3. Camped at the bend of Santa 
Clara where the road turns off to the Rio Virgen. 
There the stream is clear and pure, and today, 
being Sunday, it was thought best by Pres. Wm. 
Bringhurst to attend to the ordinance of re-bap- 
tism for the remission of sins, according to the 
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counsel of Pres. Orson Hyde at the Seventies’ 
Hall. After holding a short meeting, and allaying 
some hard feeling that had arisen in camp, the 
brethren adjourned to the water’s edge and were 
all re-baptized and re-confirmed. This evening 
the camp was called together and Pres. Wm. 
Bringhurst arose and spoke of the duties of this 
mission. He felt to enjoin it upon the brethren 
to leave off all light speeches and too much joking, 
and in short everything that was calculated to 
destroy peace in their midst. He exhorted the 
brethren to be faithful and prayerful at all times 
before the Lord. Others of the brethren spoke 
their feelings freely, and all enjoyed the spirit of 
the Lord in their midst. The meeting continued 
until 11 o’clock at night. 


Tuesday, June 5. Having traveled the latter 
part of the night, the company got to camp at sun- 
rise at the Cottonwood Springs, close to the Rio 
Virgen. The brethren remained in camp all day. 


Wednesday, June 6. The brethren doubled 
teams to get up a heavy sand hill. Traveled about 
12 miles today and camped in Mesquite bottom; 
very hot today. A train of goods (Capt. Sanford, 
from Los Angeles, California) camped near them. 
The Piede Indians had camped with the company, 
more or less, for several days. They guarded their 
cattle at night and appeared to be perfectly hon- 
est, simple-hearted creatures. 


Saturday, June 9. The company camped at the 
foot of the Big Hill as they traveled from the Vir- 
gen to the Muddy. 


Sunday, June 10. Spent all day in climbing 
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Big Hill; got everything up by dusk and started 
for the Muddy. 


Monday, June 11. The company reached the 
Muddy about 8 o’clock, a. m. After resting a 
short time they moved on up the crossing, three 
miles, where they found Capt. Rufus Allen and 
company from Harmony waiting for them to 
cross the desert with them. Brother James T: S. 
Allred was also with them, having come on ahead 
of the company. They had baptized about 230 
Indians since they had arrived. 


- Wednesday, June 13. Pres. Wm. Bringhurst, 
with about half of the company and the strongest 
teams, started this morning to cross the desert, 
52 miles, without water. The remaining were left 
in charge of Brother James T. S. Allred, with in- 
structions to start 24 hours later. 

The first company took all the water they could 
in their kegs and barrels for the purpose of water- 
ing their cattle on the way, which proved of great 
benefit to them. 


Thursday, June 14. The company arrived at 
Las Vegas today at half past three o’clock, p. m. 
Their teams and some of their wagons were pretty 
well used up. On their arrival they found Brother 
David Savage with the California mail camped at 
Las Vegas, intending to stay until the next 
evening. 

The following was published in the Deseret 
News: 

“Las Vegas. Brother William Bringhurst 
writes from the Vegas that most of the company 
arrived there June 14th, and the balance would 
probably reach there by the evening of the 15th. 
The weather was.very warm, and they had to take 
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water several miles back on the road to some of 
their animals, in order to get them into camp. 
They traveled over dry drives during nights, on 
account of the excessive heat of the weéather.”— 
(Des. News 5: 149.) : 


Friday, June 15. The brethren who had ar- 
rived at Las Vegas sent a team and wagon loaded 
with water back to meet the remainder of the 
company on the desert. They met them back 
about 20 miles and distributed their load, which 
revived the drooping spirit of both men and teams. 
About sundown eleven yoke of oxen started back 
to meet the brethren and assist them into camp; 
which was very timely, as some of the teams were 
about tired out. At 12 o’clock at night, all the 
teams had got in, except Brother William Vance’s, 
they having camped a few miles back for the 
night. 

Saturday, June 16. All the camp being on the 
ground, Pres. Wm. Bringhurst, with a few others, 
rode out to look at the surrounding country for 
the purpose of deciding upon the most suitable 
spot for locating the settlement. After visiting 
the Springs, four miles west of Las Vegas, and 
other places, it was decided by the missionaries 
that they were now upon the right spot for a 
settlement. 

Sunday, June 17. The brethren built a small 
bowery in the forenoon. At 1 p. m. they were 
called together for holding meetings. After sing- 
ing, and prayer by the president, in which he con- 
secrated the place unto the Lord, he arose and 
invited Capt. Rufus Allen of the Colorado Explor- 
ing Expedition to preach; also Brother T. D. 
Brown of the same company. Brother Rufus 
Allen spoke of his present mission, viz., exploring 
the Colorado below its nearest point from Las 
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Vegas; and said that President Young had sent 
him and his four brethren to get the soundings of 
the river and see if it were navigable for boats, 
etc. 

Brother Brown, although troubled with a severe 
cold, spoke of how well he enjoyed his mission 
and of the improvement that was already mani- 
fest among the Lamanites in the short time that 
they had been acquainted with them at Harmony 
and Santa Clara, and spoke very well of the pros- 
pects in the future concerning the remnant of 
Joseph. 


Pres. Wm. Bringhurst spoke at some length, 
saying that he was very grateful to the Almighty 
for His preserving care that had been over him 
and his brethren on this journey; that their lives 
and those of their teams had been spared to reach 
their destination under such good circumstances. 
Indeed, he felt that the power of God had been 
manifested in a remarkable manner in saving all 
from the perils of crossing the parched deserts 
to Las Vegas. He felt to acknowledge the hand 
of the Lord in all things; the brethren had been 
blessed in everything since they had left their 
homes, and he hoped they felt the responsibility 
of their mission and that they would do justice 
to the same; that they would all remember that 
they were to set an example before the Lamanites 
of sobriety and industry, and, in short, everything 
requisite to civilize and enlighten the degraded 
“sons of the promise.” He also said that the spirit 
of the Lord was working upon the hearts of the 
Lamanites even at this time. He said Capt. Rufus 
Allen would like to have some addition to his com- 
pany while exploring below Las Vegas, as they 
were only five in number. He called for two of 
the brethren to volunteer to accompany them. It 
was unanimously. voted that Brother Sylvester 
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Hulet and George W. Bean should go with them 
and that their crops and other labors should be 
performed in their absence the same as if they 
were at home. 

It was then proposed that a herdsman, should 
be appointed to attend to and drive up the stock in 
the evenings; that whoever would do it, should 
have his farming and other labor done equal with 
the rest of the brethren. Brother Ira S. Miles 
was nominated and voted to attend to that part 
of the labors. After singing, benediction was 
pronounced by Brother Ira S. Miles. 


Monday, June 18. The brethren conmmenced 
their labors, some laying off the fort and farming 
land, others making a water sect, etc. The fort 
was laid off, one hundred and fifty feet square, on 
a slope of the bench a few rods from the creek. 
The garden lots were laid off just below, on the 
bottom, a quarter of an acre apiece. The farming 
land was laid off into 15 five-acre lots, making 
two and a half acres apiece. The brethren imme- 
diately went to work clearing off and planting 
their gardens. Capt. Rufus Allen and company 
started at 11 a. m. for the Colorado River. 


Tuesday, June 19. The herdsman, Brother Ira 
S. Miles, being taken sick, the arrangement was 
made that each man should take his turn in driv- 
ing up the cattle at evening. 


Thursday, June 21. Brother Henry Rollins and 
company passed Las Vegas on their return to San 
Bernardino. 

Friday, June 22. Brother Allen’s exploring ex- 
pedition returned today, finding it impracticable 
to proceed at this season of the year, on account of 
the extreme heat and desert country to be 
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traversed down the Colorado river. They found the 
nearest point of the river to be about 28 miles 
from Las Vegas. They had traveled down the 
stream for two days, but found nothing but bar- 
ren deserts and high mountains, the river running 
. through deep canyons, making it impossible to 
decide upon the navigation of the stream with 
certainty. 


Saturday, June 23. Brothers Wm. McBride, 
Reddick N. Allred, Chauncey W. West, Nathan 
Tanner and others, missionaries from the Pacific 
Islands, arrived at Las Vegas on their way home 
to Great Salt Lake City, after several years’ ab- 
sence. Some of their wagons were broken down. 
They intended staying a day or two, blacksmith- 
ing and resting their animals, etc. 


Sunday, June 24. A meeting was held at the 
bowery at 1 o’clock p.m. Opened by singing, and 
prayer by Brother Reddick N. Allred. Pres. 
Bringhurst spoke a few words of thanksgiving 
unto the Lord for the prosperity of the Mission 
up to the present time. Said it was his mind and 
also the desire of the brethren that the Elders 
from the Islands should preach. Brother Wm. 
McBride spoke of the joy he felt on finding his 
brethren at Las Vegas, and alluded to the con- 
trast between the present and the last time that 
he passed through. Said he had been among the 
tribe of Manassah and that the brethren were 
placed among the tribe of Ephraim, and as far 
as he could judge they resembled each other in 
appearance. He spoke of the kind-heartedness of 
those among whom he had labored and said he felt 
to rejoice to find so many of his old friends in the 
Las Vegas Mission. 

Brother Nathan Tanner spoke of his journey 
and mission, also of the Las Vegas Mission, and 
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would rejoice to serve upon a similar one. It 
seemed good to be with the brethren. 

Brother Chauncey W. West gave a short his- 
tory of his mission to Siam, recounting many 
hardships that he, together with his brethren, had 
suffered both by sea and land. Said they had sown . 
good seed in different places. 

Brother Reddick N. Allred said he would not 
have been present here if his physical condition 
had been better, but he was not able to labor any 
longer among the natives on the Islands on ac- 
count of ill health. He was in hopes the brethren 
would fully realize what they were sent forth to 
do; by reading the Book of Mormon they would see 
what great promises were made to the people who 
now surrounded them. Felt to exhort the breth- 
ren to patience and diligence in the work that was 
before them, that they might strengthen and 
build up Zion. 

Brother Henry W. Bigler spoke of the prospects 
at Las Vegas, and of his feelings when first seeing 
the brethren the day before, that he was full of 
joy and rejoicing. Spoke of the enjoyment he 
had in meeting with the natives upon the Sand- 
wich Islands, and that they had a place of gath- 
ering, then called Zion the Second. 

Brother William Farrer spoke of the great faith 
of the Island Saints and the gifts and blessings 
which they enjoyed in that land. Said he felt 
very glad to meet with the brethren at Las Vegas, 
and that he was on his way home to the Valleys 
of the Mountains. 

President Bringhurst felt encouraged and re- 
joiced in hearing from the brethren from the 
distant missions. Spoke at some length upon the 
duties of the Las Vegas Mission towards the La- 
manites, exhorting the brethren to faithfulness, 
a good example, industry and perseverance in the 
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work in which they were engaged. Hoped that 
the brethren would hearken to the advice they had 
heard that day. Called for a hymn by the choir, 
after which Brother Rufus Allen bore his testi- 
mony to the great work of the latter days among 
the remnant of Joseph. Brother Allred and others 
sung a hymn in the Hawaiian tongue, and Brother 
Allred pronounced the benediction. There were 
about thirty Indians present who had come in the 
day before. They behaved very well, listening 
to the preaching with great attention, although 
not understanding it. They lived at the Snow 
Mountain, about 30 miles west of Las Vegas. 


About 8 o’clock p. m. the camp was called to- 
gether. After singing and prayer, Pres. Bring- 
hurst gave liberty for any of the brethren to speak 
that wished. Brother Steele spoke for some time 
concerning the duties of the mission to the Laman- 
ites; followed by Brother Rufus Allen. Brother 
Stephen C. Perry spoke in tongues and Brother 
Steele interpreted the same. Brother McBride 
of the Islands’ Mission recounted some of the 
scenes the Elders had been through in trying to 
bring souls into the kingdom and exhorted the 
brethren to patience in all things through which 
they might be called to pass. Pres. Bringhurst 
added some good instructions and then dismissed 
the meeting. 

Interpreter George W. Bean wrote from Las 
Vegas to Elder George A. Smith as follows: 


“Las Vegas, June 24, 1855. 
We all arrived at this place on the 15th inst., 
safe and sound, after making a dry drive of 52 
miles in 32 hours, from Muddy to this place. 
We found Las Vegas to be a nice patch of 
grass about half a mile wide and two or three 
miles long, situated at the foot of a bench 40 or 50 
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feet high. The valley faces east, and a pretty 
clear stream of water, about the size of a common 
millrace, comes from two springs about four miles 
west of our location. 

The water of the springs is very clear; they 
are from 20 to 30 feet in diameter, and at the 
depth of two feet the white sand bubbles all over 
as tho’ it was the bottom, but upon wading in, 
there is no foundation there, and it has been 
sounded to the depth of 60 feet, without finding 
bottom; and a person cannot sink to the armpits, 
on account of the strong upward rush of the 
water. 

Our prospects for timber are not very flat- 
tering, though there is plenty of firewood near 
here, but the weather is so hot and the wood so 
thorny that we do not expect to be very lavish 
with it—the scrubby mesquite being the only 
chance. 

A few days ago I went on an exploring trip 
to the Colorado, in company with Brother Allen 
and others, to look for the promised steamboat 
and other fine things. We found the river and 
the steam, but no boat, nor anything on the river 
to make one of. 


The nearest point of-the Colorado is about 28 
miles from here, and is completely hemmed in by 
sandhills and deep canyons without grass or wood 
of any description. At the place where we first 
reached it, it was about 400 yards wide at an 
elbow where it turned from the south-west to a 
south-south-east direction. 

We struck the river again in two other places, 
10 and 15 miles below, but it was imbedded in 
deep canyons. The current runs remarkably 
smooth for such rough, rocky canyons, and with 
the exception of one place, it was not impractic- 
able for navigation. 
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We could not extend our explorations to any 
great extent, on account of there being no grass 
for our animals, and the weather being so ex- 
tremely hot that men could not live long away 
from water. 

In coming home some of our company gave 
out thro’ the extreme heat and thirst, it being 31 
miles over burning sand and rocks without water. 
The heat was so great that the water in our can- 
teens would be scalding hot. We were five days 
out, and never were men more rejoiced to get into 
port than we were; and for my part, I have 
thought Las Vegas was a little heaven ever since. 

We found about 50 Indians (Piedes) on the 
Colorado, in a perfect state of nudity, except 
breechcluts; the men and women all dressed 
alike. They had raised a little wheat on a sand- 
bank; it was all ripe and harvested. They were 
very friendly. 

Our fort is laid off on a rise of ground close 
by the creek; size about 150 feet square, with 
garden lots of one-quarter of an acre each; they 
are now pretty much planted. Our farm lots con- 
tain two and a half acres each. Farming land is 
not very plentiful here, as most of the soil is either 
too sandy or has too much saleratus. 

Our stock is doing finely, and we are all in good 
health, except Brother Ira S. Miles, who intends 
to return with this company.” 


—(Des. News 5: 158.) 


Tuesday, June 26. At2 p.m. Brother McBride 
and company took their departure, and continued 
on their journey homewards. Brother Rufus 
Allen and company also gave the Las Vegas mis- 
sionaries the parting hand. Brother Ira S. Miles, 
clerk of the Las Vegas Company, accompanied the 
Allen company on account of ill health, which 
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LAS VEGAS FORT HOUSE SHOWING PORT HOLE 


Cottonwood trees at corner were planted by the Mormons. The house in the rear 
is the one where Mrs. Helen Stewart lived for many years. An old adobe wall, 
extending from the house to the fort is now almost hidden by fig trees. This wall 
is a part of the one which originally extended around the whole settlement. 
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unfitted him for the duties of his mission. Broth- 
er George W. Bean was called upon to act in his 
stead at Las Vegas for the present. 


Wednesday, June 27. In the evening, when the 
brethren were called together for prayers, Pres. 
Bringhurst recommend}d prayer meetings on 
Thursday evenings, Which was unanimously 
agreed to by the brethren. 


| 

Sunday, July 1. Meeting was called to order 
at 10 o’clock a. m. After singing and prayer, 
Brother Steele was called upon by the president 
to preach. He gave a very good discourse upon 
the gathering of Israel, the duties of the mission- 
aries, etc. Pres. Bringhurst spoke of the spirit 
and conduct of the second counselor, Ira S. Miles, 
who had returned home. Said he did not feel to 
uphold him as a counselor, neither as clerk, for 
the mission, as he had, at different times, man- 
ifested a contentious, wicked spirit. Brother 
Covert and others spoke in like manner, after 
which the president moved that Ira S. Miles be 
dropped as counselor, also as clerk of the com- 
pany. Seconded and carried unanimously. Moved 
by the president that Brother George G. Snyder 
act as counselor in place of Ira S. Miles. Seconded 
and carried. Also moved by the president that 
Brother George W. Bean act as clerk of the mis- 
sion. Seconded and carried unanimously. Meet- 
ing was not dismissed until 2 o’clock p. m. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m. The Sacrament was ad- 
ministered and several of the brethren bore testi- 
mony to the work. Brother Covert spoke of the 
fall of man, etc. Benediction by Brother Hulet. 


Tuesday, July 3. After prayers in the evening, 
Pres. Bringhurst asked the brethren whether it 
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was their wish to be organized into a military 
company. It was unanimously voted that they be 
organized into a company called the Las Vegas 
Guards. The president then nominated Brother 
John Steele for captain of said company, which 
was carried unanimously. The lieutenants and 
other officers were then duly elected: Pres. 
Bringhurst then made a motion that the brethren 
celebrate the anniversary of their Nation’s inde- 
pendence on the morrow, the Fourth of July. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Wednesday, July 4. The brethren were awak- 
ened from their slumbers at daybreak by a salute 
of firearms from Capt. Steele’s company of 
Guards. The blacksmith’s anvil was used instead 
of a six-pounder. Brothers Covert and Steele, the 
commitee of arrangements for the day, set about 
making preparations for the celebration, with all 
the alacrity of the “Sons of Seventy-Six.” By 12 
o’clock everything was ready and prayer was 
offered by Pres. Bringhurst, the Liberty Pole was 
hoisted and the Las Vegas flag with the Stars 
and Stripes was unfurled from its top. Saluted 
by a round of firearms by the guards, followed 
by three hearty cheers from the assembled multi- 
tude, after which the brethren repaired to the 
bowery, when “Hail, Columbia” was sung by 
the choir. Then Pres. Bringhurst made a speech 
in honor of their Nation’s independence and the 
glorious Constitution framed by the inspiration 
of God. A general invitation was then given to 
all present to give toasts, songs, and speeches, etc. 
A short oration was read by George W. Bean, 
after which the choir sang the missionary hymn, 
“Go, Ye Messengers of Zion.” Toasts were then 
given by the president and others. Capt. Steele 
made a spirited speech concerning the causes of the 
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Declaration of Independence and also the policy 
of the U. S. Government towards the “Mormons.” 
Then followed a short speech by Brother Thomas 
E. Ricks and a song by William Burston. Toasts 
were given by different persons. The “Star 
Spangled Banner” was sung by the choir. Brother 
Covert made a few remarks, expressing the satis- 
faction he felt in being present at the day’s cele- 
bration. The day’s performance was ended with 
prayer by Brother Covert. Good order prevailed 
throughout the day; not a jar or ill feeling was 
manifested through the whole day’s performance, 
and what was remarkable on such a day, not a 
drunken, disorderly man was seen. 


Thursday, July 5. On this and the two fol- 
lowing days the brethren were very busy plough- 
ing and putting in grain of all kinds. In the eve- 
ning of the 5th, Pres. Bringhurst made a motion, 
after prayers, that the brethren take turns in 
preaching on Sundays. The motion was seconded 
and carried unanimously. The president then 
called upon Brothers Albert Miles and Ariot L. 
Hale to preach in the forenoon and Brothers Al- 
bert Knapp and William C. A. Smoot in the 
afternoon. 


Sunday, July 8. The brethren listened to very 
good preaching by the afore-named brethren; also 
Brothers Bringhurst and Covert. They spoke in 
particular of the Saints living up to all the laws 
and regulations made for the good and safety of 
the Las Vegas Mission; of taking firearms with 
them into the field; also tying up their horses at 
night. In the evening some Indians came in from 
the Snow Mountain and reported that the Iats, 
a tribe of Indians down on the Colorado, were 
coming to fight the brethren and steal their cattle 
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and horses. The president recommended that the 
brethren be on the alert and hearken to counsel 
and all would be well with them. 


Monday, July 9. In the morning some Indians 
came in from the south. | They contradicted the 
report of the Iats being angry at the whites, and 
said they wished to be friendly, and some of them 
would be in Las Vegas in a few days to see the 
brethren. Four of those that came were very 
shy, never having been acquainted with white men 
before. They said they were anxious to see the 
“Mormon” brethren and be their friends. The 
California mail arrived in the evening. 


Tuesday, July 10. Most of the camp employed 
the forenoon in writing to their families and 
friends. Pres. Bringhurst wrote a letter to Pres. 
Brigham Young, also to Brother Albert Carring- 
ton, editor of the Deseret News. The mail started 
at 3 p. m. 

Under this date Pres. Wm. Bringhurst wrote to 
Elder Joseph Cain, stating that the health of the 
Las Vegas camp was generally good, and the 
weather very warm. The crops looked remarkably 
well, and the brethren thought that they could see 
the corn grow; at any rate it grew one and one- 
half inches in 24 hours. (Des. News 5:157.) 

Pres. Wm. Bringhurst also wrote the following 
under this date (July 10th) : 


“Las Vegas, July 10, 1855. 
Editor of the Deseret News: 

Dear Sir :—We arrived here June 15th, all safe 
and well, after a journey of 35 days (with ox 
teams) from Great Salt Lake City. We can truly 
say that the blessing of the Lord has attended us, 
both on the journey and since our arrival at this 
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place. We have had no loss or accident, in any 
way, since we left home, and can verily believe 
that the promises of the Lord unto his servants 
have been fulfilled with us, for his angels have 
gone before and round about us. 

The brethren have been engaged in putting 
in grain of different kinds, which looks well and 
bids fair for a reasonable crop. The weather is 
extremely hot, which prevents us from laboring 
very extensively at present. The stock is doing 
well notwithstanding. Our location is directly 
on the California route and about 25 miles from 
the Colorado River, which in this region runs 
through a mountainous, barren country. 

Shortly after we arrived here, we assmbled 
all the chiefs, and made an agreement (treaty) 
with them for permission to make a settlement 
on their lands. We agreed to treat them well, and 
they were to observe the same conduct towards us, 
and with all white men. Peace was to be pre- 
served with all emigrants traveling through this 
country, as well as with the settlers. 

Tf travelers through this country will use the 
Indians well, there will be no trouble with them, 
but if they are mistreated, they are ready and able 
to take revenge on the first opportunity. They 
recount many instances of unprovoked murder 
committed by white men, who have traveled this 
road, but they are now willing to bury all ani- 
mosities, and to once more try the conduct of 
white men. 

I remain, as ever, your brother in Christ, 

The brethren hearken diligently to counsel, 
and all goes well. 


Wm. Bringhurst. 
—(Des. News 5:174). 
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Thursday, July 12. Prayer meeting was held 

in the evening as usual. The brethren enjoyed a 

good flow of the spirit and seemed to realize the 

responsibility of their mission and were desirous 
to fulfill all the duties of the same. 


Friday, July 18. Inthe evening when the camp 
was called together for prayers, the president and 
others spoke of the brethren firing guns in camp, 
as a vote had been taken previously that no gun 
should be fired in or near camp, except in case of 
alarm, when every man would be expected to 
repair forthwith to camp. The president said he 
hoped that every man would remember it and be 
very careful in the future. 


Saturday, July 14. In the evening, after pray- 
ers, Pres. Bringhurst exhorted the brethren to 
set a good example in all things before the Laman- 
ites that were in their midst. He hoped they 
would be more careful in the future in regard to 
some practices that were prevalent to some degree 
in camp, which were bordering on indecency. He 
then said that as the brethren had got their crops 
mostly in, it was time to explore for timber, and 
he named the following Tuesday as the day for 
starting out. He called names of eight men whom 
he wished to be in readiness to accompany him, 
to prepare for a week’s trip. Then he called 
upon the four brethren who were to preach in 
the camp on the morrow. 


Sunday, July 15. The brethren had good meet- 
ings as usual. Administered the Sacrament in 
the afternoon. 


Monday, July 16. -Brother David Savage ar- 
rived about noon with the California mail, bring- 
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if 
ing letters and papers from friends at home, which 
enlivened the spirit of the brethren. 


Tuesday, July 17. Pres. Bringhurst, with eight 
other brethren, left camp at 3 p. m. to go in search 
of timber. They accompanied the mail as far as 
Cottonwood Springs and camped with them over 
night. 


Wednesday, July 18. The brethren started at 
8 a. m., left the road and took a northwesterly 
direction along the base of the mountain. They 
had an Indian boy with them as a guide, and 
found some good pine timber on a creek about 
eight miles from the California road. The timber 
was not very extensive, amounting in all to about 
100 trees. 


Thursday, July 19. The brethren started for 
home and arrived there at 1 p. m.; they had found 
a good chance for a road down the canyon on a 
direct course from the timber to camp. The dis- 
tance was about 20 miles. Prayer meeting was 
held as usual in the evening, when Pres. Bring- 
hurst related the particulars of the exploration to 
the rest of the brethren. 


Friday, July 20. In the evening after prayers, 
a committee was appointed to view and receive 
the fence that the brethren had been making of 
mesquite brush for the protection of their farms 
from the cattle. Brother George G. Snyder and 
Albert Knapp were appointed as that committee. 


Saturday, July 21. In the evening after pray- 
ers, Pres. Bringhurst spoke of the necessity of 
having some bridges built across the creek and 
water sect, for the convenience of themselves and 
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travelers. A committee was appointed to super- 
intend the building of the bridges. William A. 
Follett and George W. Bean were appoined as that 
committee. 


Sunday, July 22. Good meetings were held as 
usual. 


‘Monday, July 23. The brethren made a general 
turnout in the morning to labor on the bridges 
and some went to fencing, as part of that re- 
mained unfinished. Three good bridges were 
made in the course of the day. In the evening 
the fence committee made report that.they had 
been around viewing the same and found a de- 
ficiency-in several places, both in quality and 
quantity. The brethren were instructed to turn 
out en masse on the morrow and finish up the 
fence, each one according to his portion. 


Tuesday, July 24. While most of the brethren 
were fence making, Brother Bringhurst and two 
more of the brethren surveyed the corral and staked 
off each man’s portion. The water ditch being 
made the day before, everything was now ready to 
commence work on the corral. It was intended to 
make the corral of mud. 


Wednesday, July 25. All hands were at work 
on the corral. Brother Hulse had a mess of green 
peas that he had raised in his garden at Las 
Vegas. 

Elder John Steele wrote to George A. Smith as 
follows: 

“Las Vegas, Territory of Mexico, 

July 25, 1855. 
There is a desert of 55 miles to cross, after 
you leave the Moapats (or Muddy) before arriv- 
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ing at this place; at the distance of 25 miles there 
is some bunch grass, and to all appearance there 
might be water found by digging wells, and we 
have been talking of doing that for the accommo- 
dation of travelers; but it will be attended with 
considerable expense, as the workmen would have 
to haul their water nearly 30 miles for their use 
while engaged in the operation. 

Mr. Leech, the mail contractor from Califor- 
nia, told me he would give $100 to help to open the 
well; Messrs. Congar and Hope offered $20 for 
the same purpose; and no doubt there will be 
many more who would gladly subscribe means to 
help to bring forth a spring of water on the des- 
ert. I would say that the road in many places is 
greatly improved since I was on it in 1853, but I 
assure you there is. yet room for improvement. 

I will now describe our location; we are situ- 
ated about as near in the center of a valley or 
basin as can be; valley 50 miles long by 30 wide, 
on a beautiful little stream, which rises about 
three miles above our camp. The head springs 
are about 25 yards long, and about 10 wide, boil- 
ing up most beautifully; there are two forks, as 
you may see on the map, in latitude 36, longitude 
116; the stream is about three feet wide, and 15 
inches deep, having a tolerable swift current; the 
water is not as heavy as the water of Center Creek 
in Iron County; but I can assure you that it is a 
refreshing beverage for those who may be travel- 
ing with slow ox trains for the space of 36 hours. 
There is none can realize how good a thing a bless- 
ing is except those who are deprived of it. 

After arriving heré we surveyed some gardens, 
and made survey of 15 five-acre lots, thinking that 
it would be enough for us this year, as there is a 
great quantity of mesquite brush on it; this is a 
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bush with as many prickles on it as the locust tree, 
and resembling the hawthorn. 


We plowed and watered, made ditches, bridges 
and fenced about one-half of our field with this 
mesquite brush, cutting and hauling it to the lines, 
leaving the tops outward; and it makes a good 
fence. We herd our stock through the day, and 
guard them and the camp at night. We are very 
busy making a corral 8 rods wide and 150 feet 
alongside the fort, which is laid out 150 feet 
square, on a beautiful spot on the California road, 
on an eminence that overlooks the valley to the 
south, east and north, but cannot be seen until 
you get within 300 yards of it coming from the 
west. 


‘We received considerable assistance in our sur- 
veying from Brother T. D. Brown, who was here 
at the time in company of Capt. Rufus C. Allen, 
Mr. Peter Shirts, Mr. Riddle, and Mr. Haskell, on 
an exploring trip on the Colorado. We have no 
instruments here for making surveys and we have 
to do the best we can without them. 


I will now tell you about our exploring for 
timber. Eight of us started, in company with 
President Bringhurst and Mr. David Savage, the 
mail carrier, and his company; on Tuesday, 17th 
of July; started at 3 o’clock and arrived at the 
Cottonwood Springs about 11 o’clock at night, a 
distance of 25 miles; found good feed, but had 
traveled a little too far for water; there is cotton- 
wood and ash here, and we found next morning 
. plenty of the best of water. 


The country around here looks as if the Lord 
had forgotten it; the mountains are very high— 
some as high as 1000 feet of sandstone standing 
up edgeways; some cliffs seem to lay in regular 
strata, but for the most part they seem as dis- 
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jointed fragments, some standing out in bold de- 
fiance of the parent rock. 

Here we found some of the scattered remnants 
of Israel; they would stand upon the highest 
mountains and hollow; they sent us a present of 
pine nuts by a young Indian that we had along 
for a guide. 

Next day traveled along the base of the moun- 
tain, and found plenty of water in seeps that no 
doubt descend from the top of the mountain rocks 
in the wet season, and springs up through the | 
sand. 

At length came to a canyon some 10 miles 
north of the California road, and found 80 or 90 
trees, varying from six inches to two and a half 
feet through; some of them were good trees, but 
most of them were not first rate. Our guide 
informed us that was all the timber in the coun- 
try; we told him that we wanted to go further 
and see some more timber, but he said it was a 
great way off, and there was no water near at 
hand. 

After looking at the shape of the mountains, 
and judging for ourselves, we found the nearest 
point for the next timber, was to start home, and 
at some convenient season start again, and make 
for the snow-capped mountains in the northwest 
of the valley, probably a distance of 50 miles. 

After arriving at the Las Vegas we found 
the distance to the timber to be over 20 miles, 
15 miles hard road—gravel and rocks—and the 
rest sand. Good feed at the timber, and enough 
water to water teams. 

As to the health of the camp, it is tolerably 
good, with the exception of a general weakness, 
the brethren not being able to work half as hard 
as they used to. 

The reason of this is, in the first place, the 
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brethren have worked very hard to raise corn, 
etc., hearing the news that all the wheat crop is 
destroyed at home, and, in the next place, the 
weather is very hot; and not having light, suit- 
able clothing fit for the season; and the last and 
principal reason is, they have nothing (with a very 
few exceptions) to eat but dry bread, and water 
for drink, and for a change they have water and 
bread, as the cows are mostly dry. 

But still we are not discouraged, for we hope 
for better times ahead; and if we don’t live to see 
it, maybe our children will. There is a first-rate 
spirit manifested among the Lamanites; they have 
not. stolen anything from us yet; some of them 
have come into camp rather suspiciously, as they 
have been shot at and drove away from the camps 
of the passing emigrants who have been on the 
road for years; they will show us the bullet holes 
and marks they have received from white men and 
tell us they will try and forget it, although their 
brothers have been killed, etc. 

I will now give you a description of our feel- 
ings in a national capacity. On the Fourth of July 
23 made preparations to celebrate Independence, 
and indeed we did it justice according to our situ- 
ation. I was appointed to take the chief military 
command, which I did; and at the dawn of day, 
the blacksmith’s anvil answered for a cannon, and 
many a volley of musketry gave the sleeping na- 
tives to know that something was up; next was to 
hoist the Stars and Stripes, which by the by, we 
had to manufacture. I went to work, took a 
piece of cloth, tore it in stripes, got some red 
flannel, tore it in stripes; took some blue and 
made stars; and by the assistance of Brothers 
Foster and Hulet, I had a very nice little flag 
ready for flying by 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
while others were preparing a mast; and as we 
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had no good timber, we got a mesquite stump, a 
false wagon tongue, and a tall willow, and made 
a pole 30 feet high, shook out our. flag at the 
sound of the guns, gave three cheers, led by Presi- 
dent Bringhurst, and retired to the bowery; and 
after many spirited speeches, songs and toasts, 
dismissed by prayer. And as this is the day after 
the 24th of July, I will drop a word about it; it 
has been celebrated according to our situation. I 
had a team of oxen and worked very hard all day 
in fencing to keep the stock out of the field, while 
others were busily engaged in locating our cor- 
ral, and doing other public work necessary.” 
(Des. News 5:282.) 


Thursday, July 26. The brethren labored on 
the corral. At prayer meeting in the evening, 
Pres. Bringhurst gave some very good instruction, 
exhorting the brethren to keep their minds stead- 
fast upon the work of their mission and not al- 
low their thoughts to run back to home and 
friends, but to trust in the Lord, who overruled 
all things for the good of his servants. Several 
of the brethren spoke of the enjoyment they had 
had on their mission. 


Friday, July 27. The brethren worked on the 
corral, irrigating, etc. 


Saturday, July 28. The brethren got the cor- 
ral enclosed, so that the cattle were put in it in 
the evening. 


Sunday, July 29. Good meetings were held as 
usual. Administered the sacrament in the after- 
noon. In the evening, after prayers, Pres. Bring- 
hurst informed the brethren of his intention to 
make another trip to the West Mountain to ex- 
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plore for timber; would start on the following 
Tuesday. He called upon five of the brethren to 
accompany him and make preparations accord- 
ingly. He then requested the brethren who were 
not going and who had horses, to volunteer their 
horses to him for the use of some of the brethren 
who did not have horses of their own with which 
to make the trip. Brother James Bean imme- 
diately volunteered his mules, but it was seconded 
by none of the brethren. 


Monday, July 30. In the evening after prayers, 
Brother Snyder reported that he had been viewing 
the fence and it was not yet completed. He hoped 


’ that the brethren would forthwith finish the 





same. 


President Bringhurst then gave the brethren a 
severe lecture upon their selfishness in withhold- 
ing their animals from those that were going out 
for the benefit of the whole company; also that he 
hoped that the blacksmith would be more accom- 
modating in. shoeing the horses for the brethren; 
if not, he would buy the tools and get the work 
done otherwise. Some of the brethren explained 
as a reason, that the president had not asked them 
personally for their horses; that they would have 
been ready to go with them if called on, etc. The 
president finally said he would not go, but would 
let his horse go to help out the expedition, and 
reproved some of the brethren sharply for their 
selfishness in not volunteering their horses for the 
aid of the exploring party. 


Tuesday, July 31. The party started at 9 a. m., 
four of the brethren only having been able to fit 
up with animals, viz., George G. Snyder, George 
W. Bean, John W. Turner and Ariot L. Hale, 
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with an Indian for guide. Brother Snyder had 
charge of the party. 


Saturday, August 4. The party arrived home 
this morning. In the evening Brother Snyder 
made a report of the success of the exploration. 
Said that they had found plenty of timber about 
35 miles from camp, but the ground between Las 
Vegas and the timber would not permit of making 
a wagon road to it without immense labor. Found 
but little water in the mountains but pretty good 
grass. Thought probably timber could be floated 
down some of the canyons in the spring during 
high water. The weather had been cloudy for 
some days and there had been a sprinkling of 
rain. The crops were growing fine. 


Sunday, August 5. Good meetings were held. 
Brother Covert preached on ideas and principles 
that pertain to every-day salvation. The presi- 
dent bore witness to the truth of his remarks and 
hoped the brethren would treasure them up in 
their minds and profit by them. 


Monday, August 6. The brethren commenced 
writing letters, preparing for the coming of the 
mail. 


Sunday, August 12. For the past week the 
brethren had been engaged in making adobes for 
the fort wall. The evening previous the president 
gave out word that some were going on Monday 
to the mountain after timber and he wished as 
many to go as could conveniently, so that it would 
be safe. Brothers Covert and Snyder and three 
other brethren volunteered to go and prepared 
accordingly. In the forenoon Brother Steele gave 
a historical sermon. A good meeting was held 
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in the afternoon and the Sacrament was 
administered. 

Monday, August 13. About 6 o’clock in the 
morning, Brother David Savage arrived with the 
California mail, bringing a few letters and news- 
papers for Las Vegas. In the afternoon, Pres. 
Bringhurst prepared the mail from the camp, 
consisting of about 60 letters. 


Tuesday, August 14. The California mail 
started for Salt Lake City about 6 o’clock p. m. 


Wednesday, August 15. In the morning some 
more Indians (Piutes) came in, bringing word 
from the Iats that their chiefs had gone to see 
the Americans below on the Colorado River, and 
would come up to see the brethren in about two 
months. 


Thursday, August 16. The mail from Great 
Salt Lake City arrived at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
bringing many letters and papers for the brethren 
of the Las Vegas Mission. 

The following is a copy of a letter from Presi- 
dent Brigham Young, received by this day’s mail: 


“Great Salt Lake City, 
President’s Office, July 31, 1855. 
Elder Wm. Bringhurst and Brethren 
of the Las Vegas Mission... 

Dear Brethren: You note of the 10th inst. 
was received on the 21st. We were glad to hear 
from and truly rejoiced to learn of your success 
and fair prospects. 

Your report corresponds with all we have re- 
ceived from the various missions among the La- 
manites, and have heard from quite a number of 
them. The same spirit seems to pervade them all, 
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and so far, good success as could be expected has 
attended all their efforts. Furthermore, a good 
spirit appears to pervade the Indians. They gen- 
erally are friendly and are willing to receive in- 
structions from the Elders. 

We shall probably abandon the White Moun- 
tain Mission, as the Elders have returned from 
that place, and send them to strengthen the Elk 
Mountain Mission on Grand River. 

We feel exceedingly anxious to lay a good 
foundation among the Lamanites, and believe the 
set time has come when they should be favored. 
We do know of a surety that the Lord is working 
upon them and preparing their minds to receive 
the Gospel. It is our duty to use our best exer- 
tions in their behalf and strive to impart unto 
them more and more of the spirit of the Lord 
as it shall be poured out upon us. We must exert 
a genial influence upon them in all of our in- 
tercourse with them, and not teach them wicked- 
ness and all kinds of abominations, which gener- 
ally precedes the introduction of Christianity and 
civilization among them. Be it our task to do 
them good and not injury; good and not evil. Let 
us introduce them to the love of truth, the Gospel 
of salvation and the way to live as well as to die, 
and gradually and gently lead them back to the 
principles of life, salvation and exaltation in the 
kingdom of our God, that they may rejoice in the 
blessings, privileges, promises and covenants made 
unto their fathers. Let us exercise all the faith 
we can in their behalf, and pray unceasingly for 
their welfare. Visit freely with them and en- 
deavor to instill into their minds by deeds as well 
as words that we seek to do them good. Live 
with them and seek to raise them to our level 
instead of sinking ourselves by condescending to 
their vile and filthy habits. In some respects 
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they are already superior to the whites, and it is 
a feature known to exist in the Indian character 
before they have any intercourse with the whites. 
I allude to their simple-heartedness and honesty. 
Cherish that heaven-born virtue in their bosoms. 
Encourage them in such good principles and vir- 
tues as they do possess, and impart unto them 
knowledge and wisdom that they also may grow in 
grace, that Joseph may again become the delight 
and glory of his father’s house. 

Things remain much as usual with us; a gen- 
eral time of peace, quietness, health and prosperity 
attend our efforts. 

The weather continues warm and dry. I feel 
that you are doing well and say: Go ahead and 
may the Lord bless and preserve you and qualify 
you for the work which had been appointed unto 
you. Be careful to save all the grain that you can 
raise for it will be needed. 

In haste I close by subscribing myself, 

Your brother in the Gospel of Christ, 

Brigham Young.” 


This letter was read to the brethren assembled 
for evening prayers. 


Saturday, August 18. Had a slight shower of 
rain last night, also another quite heavy one in 
the day about 3 or 4 o’clock. This was the first 
rain that had fallen since the brethren’s arrival at 
Las Vegas. It did some damage to the newly 
made adobes. 


Sunday, August 19. The day was showery. 
There was preaching in the forenoon and after- 
noon as usual. Pres. Bringhurst spoke of the 
necessity of being united as one man, and the law 
of consecration was for that purpose. 
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Monday, August 20. Most of the brethren were 
making adobes for the fort wall. 


Tuesday, August 21. Three or four teams went 
to Cottowood Springs for poles; also to get some 
iron laying at that place. 


Thursday, August 23. The brethren returned 
in the evening, bringing some poles and about 20 
wagon tires. Prayer meeting was held in the 
evening. After meeting a little disturbance arose 
on account of Brother Cuthbert being called on 
guard. He, thinking it was not his regular turn 
for the same, some altercation ensued between him 
and Brother Hale, captain of the guard. This 
caused an unpleasant feeling throughout the 
camp. 





Friday, August 24. In the evening, after pray- 
ers, the matter of the night previous was called 
up for settlement. The president advised the two 
brethren to settle the difficulty by themselves, or 
in the presence of two others, which was agreed to 
by the parties and they accordingly retired for 
that purpose. 
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Saturday, August 25. Messrs. Sandford and 
Banning’s train arrived this evening on its return 
to Los Angeles. A few gold diggers from the 
States were in company; also some “Mormon” 
boys from the Valleys. In the evening satisfac- 
tion was made to the camp by Brothers Cuthbert 
and Hale for the breaking of the peace on account 
of their quarrel. The brethren possessed a good 
spirit and all was harmony and good feeling in 
their midst. 


Sunday, August 26. Pres. Bringhurst went and 
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invited Mr. Sandford’s company to attend meet- 
ing in the bowery. One man only attended; the 
rest of them were gambling and swearing at their 
camp. 


Monday, August 27. The brethren found 14 
head of the emigrants’ cattle in their cornfield this 
morning. They had done considerable damage. 
The owners paid the damages assessed. The train 
went on in the evening. 

Wednesday, August 29. The brethren had 
green corn roasting—ears of their own raising. 
The blackbirds made considerable havoc with the 
corn at the present time. Melons also were getting 
ripe. Brothers Covert, Snyder, and others went 
after timber. The brethren were still busy mak- 
ing adobes. 


Friday, August 31. In the evening after pray- 
ers, Pres. Bringhurst told the brethren it was the 
intention to take some cattle from Las Vegas to 
California to trade them for mules, to leave in the 
middle of September. He wished to know how 
many cattle would be sent. Nine yoke were 
counted out and probably more would go. 


Sunday, September 2. The brethren arrived 
from the timber, bringing very good loads. A 
good many Indians were at meeting this day. 
They were very well behaved and appeared in- 
terested and anxious to understand the nature of 
the proceedings of the meeting. The Sacrament 
was administered in the afternoon. 


Monday, September 8. In the evening the 
brethren drew for building lots in the fort, and 
some intend forthwith to haul stone for laying 
the foundation of the fort wall. 
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Thursday, September 6. In the evening after 
prayer meeting, Pres. Bringhurst proceeded to 
nominate those brethren that he wanted to go to 
California with the cattle. George G. Snyder, 
George W. Bean, William C. A. Smoot, William 
Follett, and Thomas E. Ricks were selected and 
voted to accompany him. He advised the breth- 
ren to build their mess houses on the south side 
of the fort. 


Sunday, September 9. Meeting was held in the 
forenoon. The brethren were all busy writing 
letters in the afternoon, preparatory to sending 
by the mail for California. — was held 
again at night. 


Monday, Secheuiner 4 10. Two families arrived 
at Las Vegas on their way to California, viz., 
Jerome M. Benson and Tidero from Provo. They 
did a little trading of cattle with the brethren. 


Y ead September 11. Elder George W. Bean 
wrote to Thomas Bullock as follows: 


“Las Vegas, Sept. 11, 1855. 

We are all in the enjoyment of health, reason- 
able strength, and the good spirit, which comforts 
us all in our privations and laborious duties; 
everything that we lay our hands to seems to 
prosper. 

Our crops in general look well, and bid fair to 
come to maturity before frost. We have some fine 
- melon patches; the melons are just beginning to 
get ripe. 

Our fort, 150 feet square, is now progressing 
rapidly; the walls are of adobes and are to be 14 
feet high, two feet thick at the bottom, and one 
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at top. Houses are going up, and we will soon 
begin to live quite comfortably. 

Our explorations have assured of plenty of 
desert and Indians. 

The monotony of our life is occasionally en- 
livened by a straggling party of Gentiles and 
apostate ‘Mormons,’ passing by in search of golden 
salvation. Jerome M. Benson, of Jordan Bridge 
notoriety, and a man named Tidero, from Provo, 
are here at present, on their way to the land of 
pleasant dreams. 

‘The weather is now quite comfortable. We 
had a slight shower last night, and we have a pros- 
pect for more. 

‘The following is a list of the names of the 
brethren of this mission, by which you will see 
that there has been some exchanges made, also 
some additions to the number since we left Great 
Salt Lake City. 

William Bringhurst, president; William S. 
Covert, George G. Snyder, counselors; George W. 
Bean, clerk. 

James A. Bean, James T. S. Allred, Joseph 
S. Milam, Albert Knapp, William Burston, John 
Steele, Stephen C. Perry, Thomas E. Ricks, Wil- 
liam Foster, William P. Vance, Benjamin Cluff, 
Amasa E. Merriam, Ariot L. Hale, William C. A. 
Smoot, William C. Mitchell, Benjamin R. Hulse, 
Sidney Carter, Edward Cuthbert, William P. 
Jones, Jr., Sylvester Hulet, Artemas Millett, 
James Dickerson, Albert Miles, John W. Turner, 
William A. Follett. 

Follett and Turner are in place of Richard 
James and William Hamblin, who went to the Elk 
Mountains. Brother Ira S. Miles came here with 
us, but immediately returned home on account of 
ill health.” 

(Des. News 5:246.) 
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Wednesday, September 12. The California mail 
arrived in the morning, with one returning mis- 
sionary from Siam in company, namely, Elam 
Luddington. He preached in the evening, relating 
many sufferings and privations that he had un- 
dergone for the Gospel’s sake. They were very 
interesting to the brethren. The president’s wall 
and house and fort wall are progressing rapidly. 
The other brethren were busy hauling stone for 
foundation, etc. The brethern started the cattle 
off as far as Cottonwood Springs, to stay there 
until the mail arrived from Salt Lake. There 
were 30 head altogether. 


Friday, September 14. Brother Savage arrived 
at 3:30 p. m. with the mail, bringing letters, 
papers etc. Pres. Bringhurst received a letter 
from Pres. Young, giving advice in relation to the 
manner of dealing with the Lamanites; the fol- 
lowing of which is a copy: 


“Great Salt Lake City, 
August 23, 1855. 
“Wm. Bringhurst and Brethren 
at the Las Vegas Mission. 

Dear Brethren: We received per mail your 
letter of the -....... inst., and feel truly rejoiced to 
learn of your prosperity and the success which 
has thus far attended your efforts. As regards 
administering the ordinance of baptism to the 
Lamanites, I should do it by all means whenever 
they desire it. "Tis true they are ignorant and 
necessarily have a very poor and imperfect un- 
derstanding of our principles. Still they will have 
a still better chance to obtain a knowledge of them 
if they are baptized and confirmed, as ignorant, 
low and degraded as they are, still they actually 
possess a more consistent intelligent view of God, 
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angels and holy beings than the Gentile Christian 
nations. They are as susceptible of receiving the 
Holy Ghost as a great portion of our people were 
when they first embraced the Gospel. I do know 
that those of them that were baptized in this 
vicinity and Sanpete have been influenced more 
or less by the good spirit and have oftentimes been 
restrained from their hostile excesses thereby. 
Moreover, the set time seems to have come to 
favor the outcasts of Israel, for the spirit of the 
Lord is manifesting itself among them in a re- 
markable degree. We have received reports from 
all the missions sent among them in these vallies, 
and the same good and friendly feeling seems to 
prevail and great promise of success. 

We hope the Elders will prove faithful and 
seek diligently to do them good and enlighten their 
understanding, and teach them in the ways of 
the Lord. Learn them to cultivate the earth and 
raise stock and provide for their own subsistence. 
It is a work of patience and endurance, but must 
be faithfully persevered in to the end. 

You will inculcate cleanliness, virtue and truth- 
fulness in all your intercourse towards them, and 
be careful to observe to keep all your promises 
and contracts inviolate. Gain their confidence, 
love and esteem and make them feel by your acts 
that we are their real friends and seek to do them 
good. Require them to be clean whenever you 
administer the ordinances. Ordain such chiefs, 
head men, and such as are naturally good, obedient 
and humble, after having tried their faithfulness, 
to the Priesthood, as Elders, to preach the Gospel 
to others of their brethren, and give them your 
faith and prayers continually for their advance- 
ment and progress in the knowledge of the Lord. 

You have our prayers and faith and we bless 
you in the name of Israel’s God, and trust that 
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you will be preserved to the accomplishment of 
your mission and in due time return, having 
wrought a work of righteousness and exaltation 
among the down-trodden race. 

If any of you wish to come in this fall on a 
visit, I have no objections, but by no means leave 
the mission spare of men. If any are prepared to 
take their families out, I have no objection, but 
of this I would prefer to advise whenever any one 
should come in. 

Praying the Lord to bless and qualify you for 
the discharge of every duty which is devolved 
upon you from day to day. 

I remain as ever your brother in the Gospel 
of Christ, 
Brigham Young. 
P.S. Your letters are very ———— I wish 
you to write every mail. Bz 


Saturday, September 15. At 1 o’clock p. m. 
Pres. Bringhurst started for California in com- 
pany with the mail. Wm. S. Covert was appointed 
to preside in his absence. The walls of the presi- 
dent’s house were finished this day, it being the 
first one built in Fort Vegas. 


Sunday, September 16. Brother Covert gave 
some good instructions; several other brethren 
also spoke. 


Sunday, September 23. Meeting was held at the 
appointed hour as usual. By request of Brother 
Covert, James T. S. Allred preached to the Laman- 
ites, telling them they must leave off all their 
evil practices of lying and stealing and learn to 
be honest and industrious, so that the brethren 
might continue friendly with them and do them 
good, etc. About 12 o’clock some brethren, be- 
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longing to San Bernardino, arrived at Las Vegas 
from Great Salt Lake City. During the past week, 
the brethren had been very busy .putting up their 
fort wall and houses. 


Sunday, September 30. After sermons from 
two of the brethren, Brother James T. S. Allred 
preached a short discourse to the Lamanites that 
were present, after which two of the chiefs spoke. 
A good spirit seemed to prevail amongst them. 
After meeting, the brethren gave the Indians 
something to eat, which caused them to feel satis- 
fied and happy. The past week had been spent 
as usual in building walls and houses and tending 
the crops, etc. 


Monday, October 1. Elder John Steele wrote 
the following from Las Vegas to Elder George A. 
Smith: 

“Las Vegas Territory, New Mexico. 
Oct. 1, 1855. 
Dear Brother Geo. A. Smith: 

According to your request I take up my pen 
and first acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated Aug. 28, 1855; by the hands of Brother 
Savage, the mail carrier. I would here say some 
word in favor of the mail carriers, Messrs. Sav- 
age, Hope, and Conger, who have accommodated 
us very much in bringing us letters and parcels 
for which I, as an individual, in connection with 
the rest of my brethren, tender my warmest 
thanks and best wishes for their future welfare. 
I send you by this mail a draught of these moun- 
tains and valleys on the east of us (it is not on 
any particular scale) but for you to see the shape 
of the valley and the situation. I also send you 
a plat of our survey, by which you can form an 
idea of the extent of our dominion. I would say 
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that the gardens are very good, although there is 
a great quantity of saleratus and one or two five- 
acre lots that might do, but the rest is bad and 
worse. I planted three acres of corn, oats, peas, 
beans, etc., and my oats came up most beautiful; 
so did everything else, but, in spite of all my ex- 
ertions to save it, the saleratus killed it, and: I 
will not have three bushels of corn on it. My 
garden lot turns out well. I will just say that 
there is not one particle of ground within 20 miles 
of us, with the exception of our garden, that is 
rich enough to bring bunch grass. There is at the 
Cottonwood Springs some sandy land that I think 
is the only place where wheat will do anything. 
Bunch grass grows there. It is 23 miles west. 
There is no water there for irrigating, but it is 
close to the mountain and I think to put wheat 
in in the fall, there would be rain enough to ma- 
ture it. There are several hundred acres of this 
rolling sand land. I intend to put my wheat in 
on my garden this fall and I think it will come up 
early enough for garden truck next season. The 
water that runs through this ground is quite salty. 
When we are making adobies there is water that 
springs up at the depth of four feet from the 
surface and it is as salty as sea water. Our corn 
is mostly ripe and we have a good time eating 
melons. The Indians, as is customary in all the 
other settlements, go into the field at nights and 
help themselves to what they like best, but we 
have kept a guard here, and since that time there 
has not been so much taken. 

Occasionally flour is taken out of the wagons, 
and all the meat has been stolen, so you see that 
these miserable beings are not one bit behind the 
most enlightened Utahs, but still they are very 
friendly and are willing to do anything for us, but 
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they don’t want their thieves shot or whipped. 
Really I do not blame them for stealing anything 
to eat, for there is not anything in all this country 
for them to eat except mesquite and lizards. The 
wolves here are as thin as a grey hound that has 
had nothing to eat for two months. You need not 
think I exaggerate, for these are facts, and what 
I state I shall tell the thing as it is. The Indians 
here desire very much to be baptized and the head 
chief, Antunip, came to our prayer meeting and 
said he wanted all the ‘Mormons’ to lay their 
hands on him, on his head, arms, and alli over his 
body, for he was sick all over, and pray to the 
Lord for him that he might get better, and we did 
so, President Covert being mouth. About one 
month ago I, in company with several others, 
visited the same Indian at his can or house, and 
all the Indians around were gathered to see him 
die. We sang and prayed and afterwards we laid 
our hands upon him (I being mouth) and prayed 
to the Lord for him and told him he should get 
better, and he has been gaining ever since, and 
today (Oct. 4, 1855) he is quite smart and enjoys 
a feast of our water and mush melons and corn. 
President Bringhurst left orders when he went to 
California not to baptize any until he came back 
and it is all we can do to obey orders. 

I do not think there will be enough grain raised 
to do us, for our friends here are so uncommonly 
friendly that it is a thing impossible to keep from 
giving them. They are working and helping us to 
build walls. Chiefs and all work at anything that 
we set them at, but there is no chance to trade for 
any of their children, and I do not think there 
is much chance for the ‘Mormons’ to become tem- 
poral fathers in Israel, as they say they have no 
sisters to spare, but they say we ought to have 
some, and if we will only let them, they will take 
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all the women that come here and bring them to 
us, that is, the travelers, sometimes ‘Mormon’ sis- 
ters, so you can see that they study head work 
sometimes. If the Lord blesses us, as he has done, 
we can have 1009 brave warriors on hand in a 
short time to help to quell the eruption that might 
take place in the principalities. 

I must say one word about our fort; there 
are 23 men here, 6 having gone to California, and 
almost every man can build adobie wall under the 
direction of the building committee. Ariot L. Hale 
and Albert Knapp and myself assure you the work 
is done well. The wall is progressing very fast. 
Brother Bringhurst’s mess of five has got one 
house up 14 feet high, two feet thick half way and 
one foot the rest of the way. My mess of four 
have nearly completed 93 feet of the outside wall 
and have got our house nearly finished (I mean 
the adobe work). 

There are still apostate ‘Mormons’ coming 
along, looking like sheep that have strayed from 
the fold. You may hear the name of the Lord 
taken in vain, and indeed, they would shame a 
good, honest Gentile. Jerome Benson and com- 
pany passed three weeks ago, and yesterday James 
Hyram and company passed, seeking the land of 
rest and pure delight, where they can have a 
golden pillow to lay their heads on when they 
die. They are very poor; no money, nothing, al- 
though many of us have not a shoe to our feet ; yet 
they pass on with their large flocks of oxen, horses 
and young stock, and would rather leave a wagon 
on the plains, or throw anything away, or burn 
it up, rather than to leave it here. But verily 
they shall have their reward. There may be some 
wheat, but the greatest portion, I think, is chaff. 

The weather still continues very hot through 
the day, but cool at nights. The buckwheat is 
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ripening very fast and nature seems to smile on 
our labors. We expect to make adobes yet and 
close up our fort this fall. I should like very 
much to go home this fall as my family are com- 
pletely destitute of the comforts or even the neces- 
saries of life, on account of my crops, that I 
worked very hard to put in before I came away, 
being completely destroyed by the grasshoppers. 
Not that I wish to neglect my public duty for the 
sake of a private one, but when I hear that there 
is no meal in the barrel, and the bishop has none, 
and no money to buy any with in the treasury, it 
makes me feel as if my little babies are hungry. 
But I hope the Lord will bless them and provide 
for them, as it is not in my power to do it, but 
upon the whole I am made to rejoice in this mis- 
sion, for it relieves my mind of many burdens, 
that used to hang upon it when I was in Parowan, 
and I enjoy my leisure moments in reading the 
Deseret News and ‘Mormon’ news and many use- 
ful books that I have along and beguile even my 
mornings, meal times and evenings, and the spirit 
of God is in our midst, and we sometimes have 
good sermons from the brethren and all is peace 
and prosperity, and we realize that the prayers of 
the brethren ascend from time to time in our 
behalf and we continually pray for our brethren 
and sisters that they may do right in the vallies of 
the mountains, and that they may have bread to 
eat and clothing to put on that they may rejoice 
in the Lord and take courage in doing right. 
Our saw mill is going up under the hands of 
James T. S. Allred and James Dickenson (I mean 
Armstrong’s mill) and the lumber rolls out very 
fast. Edward Cuthbert is our blacksmith and we 
have men of almost every trade here. We can 
make anything from a needle to an anchor, build 
the ship and sail it, too. After we get the fort 
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finished, and our steamboat built, we will take a 
sail down the Colorado and visit our friends at 
Fort Umah (Yuma) or go and visit the Indians 
along the shore. I am informed the Indians on the 
other side of the Colorado do not use the bow and 
arrows, but use in battle a large club and the 
Piutes say that they fight very savagely in that 
way. The Indians here use poisoned arrows and 
flint points. They say poison will not stick to 
the iron. It is made by having a rattlesnake bite 
a piece of deer’s liver, and then bury it in the 
ground, and when it becomes putrid enough, they 
take it out and dry it and when they go to use it 
they steep it in water or rub it into the arrow, and 
wherever it cuts the skin it is sure to kill, and in 
this way they kill their victims. I have letters 
from time to time from San Bernardino from 
Brothers Charles C. Rich and Richard R. Hop- 
kins and others; also papers, and I find that the 
war is going on finally and the work of destruc- 
tion is prospering and thousands are preparing 
for the conflict. I hope they will do the work up 
as speedily as possible that the earth may have 
a rest. 
My kind love to all inquiring friends, I remain, 
As ever your friend and brother, 
John Steele.” 
—(Original on file). 


Wednesday, October 3. Early in the morning a 
company of emigrants from the Valleys arrived at 
Las Vegas, on their way to California. There 
were four families and some young men, most of 
them from Provo. The brethren did some trad- 
ing with them, and they went on their way rejoic- 
ing. The fort wall was progressing very fast and 
a good spirit prevailed among the brethren, as 
also the Lamanites. 
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‘Sunday, October 7. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. Brother John Steele gave quite a 
lengthy discourse on faith, which was interesting 
and instructive. At the afternoon service a num- 
ber of the brethren spoke their feelings on differ- 
ent subjects. All felt well and seemed desirous to 
do their duty. 


Saturday, October 13. The California mail ar- 
rived at 7:30 p.m. It brought a letter from Pres. 
Bringhurst, stating that they had sold their cattle 
at San Bernardino, and were buying up animals 
and preparing to return. 


Sunday, October 14. No meeting was held on 
this day. The brethren were busy writing let- 
ters to their families and friends. The Salt Lake 
mail arived at 12 o’clock. It brought news that 
the Elk Mountain Mission had broken up and 
three of the brethren had been killed by the In- 
dians; also all their stock, provisions, etc. were 
taken away except a very small amount. Brother 
Benjamin Cluff returned home with the mail, his 
family being sick and requiring his assistance. 
A large drove of cattle, 500 head, arrived on their 
way to California. 


Tuesday, October 16. Under this date, Elder 
William S. Covert wrote from Las Vegas to the 
effect that the settlers there were in good health 
and spirits, though the Indians in that region 
were somewhat given to pilfering, and it required 
much forbearance on the part of the “whites” to 
get along with the unpleasant practices of their 
red neighbors. They were building an adobe fort 
150 feet square and 14 feet high; the houses are 
two stories in height. 

This season’s crop did not amount to much. 
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Water was plenty, but the range for stock was 
limited and it was difficult to procure timber. 
—(Des. News, 5:269). 
Friday, Nov. 2. At 1 o’clock Pres. Bringhurst 
and company arrived from California, bringing a 
drove of wild mules and mares, also a few gentle 
ones, 49 head altogether. They had been gone a 
little over six weeks. While absent, they were 
prospered in every undertaking, and no accident 
befell them. The brethren all felt thankful to the 
Lord for His mercies in preserving and prosper- 
ing them and the brethren while they had been 
separated. The wind blew very hard from the 
north-west all day and night, and the air was cold 
and chilly. 


Saturday, Nov. 3. The day was spent in divid- 
ing off the animals to the several owners. It was 
finished up to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There were a good many Lamanites in camp, who 
behaved well generally, though a few were in- 
clined to pilfer small articles, especially something 
to eat. Some were desirous of being baptized 
soon, so the president invited them to come to 
meeting on the morrow and the ordinance would 
be attended to. They did considerable labor for 
the brethren and were paid in squashes, corn, 
old clothing, etc. 


Sunday, Nov. 4. Had a severe frost in Las 
Vegas last night, which killed all the vines, green 
corn, etc. At the appointed hour for meeting, the 
Indians came together to the number of seventy 
(70). After Pres. Bringhurst had addressed the 
congregation, he called upon Brother George W. 
Bean to talk to the Lamanites assembled and ex- 
plain to them, as well as he could, the nature of the 
obligation they were about to ‘take upon them- 
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selves by going into the waters of baptism. They 
listened with great attention and promised to lay 
aside as much as possible their evil practices. 
After a short intermission, in which time they 
were washing their bodies, they were called to- 
gether at the water and the ordinance of baptism 
administered to 56 persons, male and female. They 
were also confirmed at the same place and time 
and a record made of the same. At a meeting in 
the evening, Pres. Bringhurst gave the following 
individuals leave to return home to visit their 
families, viz., Brothers William S. Covert, George 
G. Snyder, Joseph S. Milam, John Steele, Stephen 
C. Perry, Benjamin R. Hulse, William Burston, 
James T. S. Allred, John W. Turner, Edward 
Cuthbert, and James A. Bean. It was voted by 
the company and agreed to by the brethren gen- 
erally that they return to Las Vegas by the 10th 
of next March. The time for starting was set 
for Thursday, the 8th inst. — 


Monday, Nov. 5. All hands were busy, some 
in clearing away the old shed and rubbish, both 
in and outside of the fort, some gathering in their 
grain, etc. Others were preparing pack saddles 
and other necessaries for their trip homewards. 
The Lamanites assisted the brethren to take care 
of the grain in different ways; some were working 
for them, while others carried it off without leave 
at night, but not in such quantities as might be 
expected, considering their circumstances. Many 
Indians were camped near Las Vegas at this time. 


Tuesday, Nov. 6. On this and the following day 
some of the brethren were engaged in breaking wild 
mules and mares. A casualty happened on the eve- 
ning of the 6th, on account of one of the wild mares 
running into the wild band with a rider on. The band 
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took fright and some of them ran 12 or 15 miles 
before they could be turned back. This circum- 
stance served as a caution to the brethren in deal- 
ing with such animals thereafter. 


Wednesday, Nov. 7. Under this date, Pres. 
Wm. Bringhurst wrote from Las Vegas that all 
the brethren there were in good health and spirits, 
and abundantly blessed in their labors. They had 
raised enough grain and vegetables to last 
them until another harvest, and had moved into 
their houses inside of the fort, though it was not 
altogether finished. Brother Bringhurst sug- 
gested that if all passing travelers would treat the 
Indians kindly, there would be no difficulty. 

—(Journal History, Nov. 28, 1855). 


Thursday, Nov. 8. In the afternoon the breth- 
ren returning home got under way. They were 
hindered for some hours on account of another 
stampede the night before. It took over half of 
the day to recover the animals. Two of the breth- 
ren with ox teams started the previous day. 
About sundown, Brother Amasa M. Lyman and 
company of 9 wagons arrived from California and 
encamped inside the fort. Some of the returning 
missionaries were in the company. They were 
very glad to get to Las Vegas and find a few 
friendly faces to greet them and assure them that 
they could lay down and sleep in peace and safety, 
relieved for once of the wearisome duty of keeping 
guard at night. They put their stock into the care 
of we Indians, who guarded them faithfully all 
night. 


Friday, Nov. 9. In the evening Brother Lyman 
preached to the brethren and gave them some very 
good instructions, pertaining to their labors in 
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Las Vegas; also spoke encouragingly of what had 
already been done. 


Saturday, Nov. 10. Brother Lyman and com- 
pany took leave of the brethren, leaving their 
blessings with them. Brother James T. S. All- 
red accompanied the former as interpreter. About 
11 a. m. James Williams, ex-mail carrier on this 
route, arrived with a load of liquors destined for 
the Salt Lake market. After making some alter- 
ation in his load and buying some corn, he went 
on to overtake Amasa’s company. The brethren 
are at present taking care of their grain and 
produce of every kind. The frost had already 
come and killed the vines, etc. Messrs. Conger 
and Hope arrived at sundown with the California 
mail. They brought nothing for Las Vegas but 
a few papers. 


Wednesday, Nov. 14. The weather was cool 
and somewhat blustry. Some of the leading red 
men brought back some stolen property in the 
morning, and wished to be remunerated for doing 
the same. Pres. Bringhurst refused to give them 
anything and gave them to understand through 
the interpreter that they were not to be paid for 
doing right and remaining friendly. They would 
not agree to his terms at first, but after some 
argument and explanation, they finally expressed 
themselves satisfied. The brethren found it was 
a very nice thing to satisfy their savage, untutored 
natures with the bare argument of doing as they 
would be done by. It was a practice they had not 
been brought up to; consequently, it would take 
some time for them to fall in with it universally. 


Friday, Nov. 16. In the afternoon two travel- 
ers arrived from G. S. L. City. One was an Eng- 
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lishman by the name of Brenchley and the other 
a Frenchman named Jules Remy, professor of the 
college of Rollin at Paris. They were exploring 
the country, collecting specimens of plants, min- 
erals, etc. An Indian child died on this day, and 
the brethren buried it according to their custom, 
in a coffin, the parents being perfectly willing. 


Saturday, Nov. 17. Early in the morning the 
mail arrived from Great Salt Lake City, bringing 
letters and papers for the brethren. Among the 
rest, Pres. Young sent the following letter to 
Pres. Bringhurst: 


“President’s Office, 
G. 8. L. City, Oct. 30, 1855. 


Wm. Bringhurst and presidency at Las 
Vegas and brethren of that mission. 

Dear Brethren: We have learned of your 
prosperity through the medium of a letter from 
Brother Covert; also from our San Bernardino 
correspondent we learn, that Brother Bringhurst 
and a few of the brethren with him are successful 
in the object of their visit to that place and about 
ready to return. We trust that they have done so 
ere this, and that peace and good will prevails in 
your midst. 

Our mission has thus far been generally suc- 
cessful, although Elk Mountain Mission has been 
broken up and three of the brethren killed. There 
has also been some threatened hostilities about 
Green River, caused, it is said, by whipping an 
Indian. It is often the case that Indians get saucy 
and act very provoking, steal, etc., which may also 
be the case with you. This requires great for- 
bearance and judgment and wisdom on the part of 
our brethren to manage and control them right, 
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and not take such a course as to provoke hostilities 
with them. 


For my part I would rather that you or any 
of the rest of the missionaries would leave and 
come home than to pursue such a course as will 
lead on to angry and hostile feelings at every little 
-annoyance caused by their folly, theft, etc. 
They do not know any better, and we should know 
better than to blame and seek to chastise them for 
their ignorance, for it in reality amounts to noth- 
ing more. I exhort you, therefore, to seek unto the 
Lord continually for wisdom and to be guided by 
His Holy influence. Be careful of your property 
and take care to keep it safe as possible from 
their depredations. Keep all articles for use out 
of their way. Herd and corral your stock, so 
that they will not have an opportunity to steal 
them, or take them, without your knowledge, and 
if they do take some of your grain and vegetables, 
why understand it is no less than you might expect 
from them in their present low estate, and that it 
is our hope and desire, through the help of the 
Lord, to make them better. Let us congratulate 
ourselves that we have this privilege and thank 
the Lord that He has wrought righteoushess suf- 
ficient in our minds to influence us to undertake 
to do something for their benefit; that he has 
brought us into their midst and that we have been 
enabled to establish strong settlements there as 
a nucleus from which can proceed in every direc- 
tion the influences and streams of life, intelligence 
and salvation unto the forlorn descendants of 
faithful Abraham, who was a friend of God and 
who commanded his children after him to be 
faithful unto the Lord, and who received promises 
in their behalf that they should be saved, and what 
though they have fallen low in the scale of human 
existence in consequence of the transgressions of 
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their fathers, still unto them pertain the promises 
made unto their fathers and renewed by cove- 
nants unto Isaac and Jacob who were also faithful 
before the Lord. Brethren, remember these things 
and seek diligently to learn the will of the Lord 
concerning them and pursue the course towards 
them that will be most pleasing in His sight. 

We have no news of any great interest. The 
eastern mail has not come to hand since the 5th 
of Sept., which was the August mail. We do not 
know whether we are to have any more or not, but 
consider it very doubtful, owing to Indian or other 
governmental hostilities on the route. The Per- 
petual Emigrating Fund companies have all ar- 
rived. There are still a few trains of merchandise 
back, but the weather being favorable, it is pre- 
sumed they will come in safely. All is well with 
us. We pray for your prosperity and say: May 
the Lord bless and direct you from day to day by 
the influence of His Holy Spirit, to fulfill your 
mission with faithfulness before Him, and in a 
manner acceptable in His sight, and may He bless 
you by day and by night, and preserve you from 
- harm, all of which we ask in the name of Jesus 

rist. 


I remain very truly your brother in the Gospel 
of Christ, 
Brigham Young.” 


Sunday, Nov. 18. About 10 o’clock the mail left 
for San Bernardino. Pres. Wm. Bringhurst had 
written to Brother Hopkins at San Bernardino in 
relation to getting a patent saw and grist mill. 
At 1 p. m. the brethren met together and had a 
very good time. The chief Toshearump being in 
camp was invited to go to meeting. He at first 
refused, being a little angry at being almost 
caught stealing corn a few nights before. He 
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finally consented and stayed in during meeting. 
By the time it was over, his ill feelings had mostly 
left him and he listened attentively as the inter- 
preter explained a portion of Pres. Young’s let- 
ter to him. He finally went home feeling much 
better satisfied than when he came. 

Wednesday, Nov. 21. The brethren finished 
getting their fodder and stuff out of the field and 
the stock turned in, which would afford them 
plenty of sustenance for several days. 


Thursday, Nov. 22. It commenced raining early 
in the morning and continued, with but little 
intermission, all day. In the evening after prayer 
meeting, Pres. Bringhurst called the attention of 
the brethren to the necessity of taking some meas- 
ures for the preservation of the fort wall, as the 
wet weather had already commenced. Inasmuch 
as there would be considerable public work to be 
done, he thought it best to have some one chosen 
to superintend the public works at Las Vegas. It 
was voted that Brother George W. Bean act in 
that capacity. Pres. Wm. Bringhurst hoped that 
the brethren would respond to any call made by 
him with alacrity, so that all things might move 
on in harmony. 


Monday, Nov. 26. All hands were employed in 
grading, from the fort wall sloping the earth out 
about 15 feet. A good many Indians assisted the 
brethren and did good service for a few squashes. 


Saturday, Dec. 1. The past week had been spent 
in public works by many of the brethren, grading, 
laying off some more farm land and locating the 
fence for the same, making stockyards for the 
fodder and grain, etc. Everything moved on 
smoothly ; peace reigned with the brethren and the 
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Lamanites. They were with them every day, 
anxious to labor for them, that they might obtain 
something to sustain life. They were in some 
dread of the Utahs (Utes) making a visit. These 
traffickers in human flesh had already been to the 
Muddy and taken away three squaws to sell to the 
Mexican traders. The weather had been pleasant 
for some time past. The nights were cool, gen- 
erally frosty. Snow was lying on the mountains 
at a distance. The horses and mules were allowed 
to run at large at night. In the evening the 
brethren met and organized a club, denominated 
the Las Vegas Lyceum and appointed the neces- 
sary officers for conducting the same. The meet- 
ings thereof, to be held weekly. The object of the 
club was for the diffusion of useful knowledge. 


Sunday, Dec. 2. A good meeting was held this 
day. Pres. Bringhurst spoke of the necessity of 
every one taking up his cross and magnifying his 
calling as an Elder of Israel. Spoke also of the 
need of making gates to our fort; called for volun- 
teers to go after timber for the same. A sufficient 
number answered the call and Tuesday morning 
was fixed upon for starting for that purpose. 

Elder John Steele, one of the Las Vegas mis- 
sionaries, wrote from Parowan, Dec. 2nd, 1855, 
to George A. Smith as follows: 


“I started on Thursday, the 8th of November at 
noon and after a tedious march of 24 hours, with 
the exception of 2 hours that I stopped to feed and 
water my team, I arrived safe at the Muddy, in 
company with William S. Covert, George G. Sny- 
der, Edward Cuthbert, John W. Turner, James A. 
Bean, and Joseph S. Milam. William Burston and 
Stephen Perry having started one day ahead, we 
overtook them on the Rio Virgen. James T. S. 
Allred stayed one-day late in order to come with 
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Brother Amasa M. Lyman and act as his inter- 
preter among the Indians, and so far as these ex- 
ceptions are concerned, the brethren are doing the 
best they can at Las Vegas. A few days before I 
came away there were 56 men, women and chil- 
dren of the Indians baptized, and all seemed to 
feel first rate. I helped to baptize and confirm 
many of them, and as a general thing, both In- 
dians and white men seemed to feel first rate and 
especially the missionaries. I believe they have 
tried to do the very best they could, as their works 
will testify. Brother Bringhurst and company ar- 
rived from California a few days before I left, 
bringing quite a lot of horses and mules. They 
took 15 yoke of oxen there and sold them at $54.75 
for cash. Then went down the coast and bought 
these other animals at 15 and 20 dollars per head, 
mares $15, mules $20. You can see by the draw- 
ing I sent you that there cannot be much farming 
done here, but it would do first rate for a mission- 
ary post, military or trading post. The brethren 
do not need to go out much among the natives, for 
all there are will come to them as soon as it is 
known that there is corn in Egypt. I think very 
likely some of the brethren will go to California 
this winter and bring some grape cuttings and 
prepare for raising the tame grape, which, I 
think, will flourish in that place, as there is some 
very suitable ground there for that purpose. A 
vote was taken about the brethren who started to 
visit their families, whether they should go or not. 
The president was very particular and wanted us 
to promise to be back there at a certain time. 
Since I came home, which was on the 17th of 
November, my eyes have been very sore and for 
several days past I have not been able to be out 
of doors and could not sleep at night, and even 
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now, when I am writing this letter, I am like the 
Irishman when he was drunk, I can see double. 
Your brother, 
John Steele.” 


Monday, Dec. 3. Most of the brethren went 
on the public works this day, in order to fill up 
a space that was left in the fort wall. Several 
Indians assisted, doing good service. 


Tuesday, Dec. 4. Early in the morning three 
teams started for timber for the gates of the fort. 


Thursday, Dec. 6. At sunrise, Alexander 
Whitesides and company of eight wagons arrived 
from Great Salt Lake City, en route for Califor- 
nia. The brethren finished putting up the piece of 
public wall 8 feet high. Whitesides brought a 
hand mill from Cedar City for the use of the 
brethren. 


Friday, Dec. 7. In the evening the brethren 
returned from the timber, bringing good loads. A 
company of packers and foot travelers also ar- 
rived from Great Salt Lake en route for 
California. 


Sunday, Dec. 9. Old Father Durfee, being on 
his way to California, came to meeting and 
preached to the brethren. He did very well con- 
sidering the mission that he was upon. Pres. 
Bringhurst spoke upon the first principles of the 
Gospel, there being some strangers present, but 
they manifested no desire to inquire after the 
truth. The weather continued mild and pleasant. 
The Lamanties were behaving well towards the 
brethren. 
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Monday. Dec. 10. Under this date, Elder Wil- 
liam Bringhurst wrote from Las Vegas that the 
brethren of that mission continued to enjoy peace, 
health, union and plenty, and had nearly finished 
their fort walls to the height of 8 feet. The letter 
enclosed a specimen of cotton of very good quality, 
planted on the 1st of July and gathered on the Ist 
of November, affording a fair indication that any 
required staple and quality could be raised in that 
locality. The settlers were quite spirited in plant- 
ing peach stones and other fruit seeds, and were 
making arrangements to procure grape cuttings, 
fig trees, etc., from Lower California, and the 
brethren were optimistic with regard to the fu- 
ture, believing that their soil and climate would 
prove well adapted for raising almost every de- 
sirable variety of the products of warm climates. 


(Des. News 5:349.) 


Thursday, Dec. 11. Eider George W. Bean, one 
of the Las Vegas missionaries, wrote the 
following: 

“Las Vegas, Dec. 11, 1855. 
To George A. Smith. 

Dear Brother: The health of the brethren 
is good and has been without exception since our 
arrival here, for which blessing we render thanks 
day by day. Peace and union prevail with us; in 
fact, there are so few of us that we are obliged to 
stick together, there being only 17 in number at 
present at this place, the rest being on a visit to 
their families. The hot weather that we used to 
complain of has been succeeded by cold, frosty 
nights. Snow had fallen on the mountains near 
us, but we have had to put up with one rainy day 
for the season at this place. 

There has been much labor done here this sea- 
son, considering the time and small number of 
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hands engaged. Our fort is now enclosed with the 
exception of hanging the gates. The crops turned 
out tolerable well and we are now enjoying the 
fruits of our labors in the shape of potatoes, tur- 
nips, hulled corn, and squashes. The last named 
article is considered a lawful tender by our red 
brethren for anything they have to dispose of. 
They will work all day tending mason or other 
work for two squashes not much larger than a 
person’s head. Corn they are not so fond of as 
many of them have not teeth enough in their heads 
to grind it after it gets ripe. 

We have thus far been enabled to gain favor 
in the sight of the Lamanites in this region of 
the country, and notwithstanding the bad reputa- 
tion these have heretofore had, they have re- 
spected ourselves and property as religiously as 
though it was no hardship for them. Some there 
are that can tell of the hairbreadth escapes they 
have encountered in their thieving operations 
prior to our coming here. We have not yet been 
able to give them much of an insight of our prin- 
ciples, but what little they do understand, they 
as strictly adhere to as their more refined neigh- 
bors. We have baptized 57 of them already, and 
many more will be on hand when the weather gets 
warmer. Thus you see their convictions of re- 
ligion are rather shallow at present; still they 
have perfect confidence in all that we are able to 
tell them. Now and then the evil one stirs them 
up for some frivolous pretense, until we can see 
the clear savage in them. At such times we plainly 
realize that it is only an over-ruling Providence 
that preserves us from their savage fury. The 
language of these Indians is somewhat different 
from the Utahs, though probably they have once 
been the same nation. These say that the Utahs 
and Pahvantes are branches of this nation, and if 
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their traditions are true it must be the case, for 
they say that the two great brothers (Shenoub and 
Tewots) used to live on the mountain close by here. 
It was here they quarreled and Shenoub, or the 
devil, took advantage of his older brother, killed 
him and stole his wife, but after 24 hours, some 
say 3 days, Tewots came to life again and then 
commenced the great war which continued until 
they both left the country, but not until they had 
peopled this and the surrounding country. There 
is hardly a mountain or canyon that is not rever- 
enced by them upon some account or other. 
If we only had plenty to feed them for their labor, 
we could govern and control them to the very let- 
ter. Many of them intend to farm near us the 
coming season. The Utahs have been down to the 
Muddy buying up squaws and children, and those 
about here are in great consternation, fearing 
they will visit here and force them to sell their 
squaws, and they say they have not enough for 
themselves, or they would have provided some of 
us with wives before this. The Indians on the 
Muddy are anxious to have missionaries sent there 
to live. It is a good place, probably better than 
this. Alexander Whitesides, Father Durfee and 
others from the Valley have just passed here, flee- 
ing from starvation and an unhealthy climate. Part 
of their excuse is that they were afraid some of 
the authorities of the Church were on the back- 
ground and going to apostatize. There is also a 
set of pilgrims here now that look like the tag ends 
of humanity. They are trudging on foot; five or 
six packing one pony. Our Piutes are insulted to 
be compared with them in appearance and be- 
havior. I don’t blame the people of the Vallies 
for refusing to board them for their work. There 
are too few of us here now to do much exploring 
this winter, and it is the only season of the year 
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that such can be done in this country. Some of us 
expect to come up to the April conference, pro- 
viding our places are filled by those now at home. 
I will not intrude further upon your patience, 
but close by subscribing myself 
Your brother in the cause of Christ, 
George W. Bean.” 


Thursday, Dec. 13. The mail from California 
arrived about 1 o’clock bringing a few letters and 
papers. Pres. Bringhurst received a letter from 
Brother Hopkins at San Bernardino, containing 
much news that was of interest. One item that 
was particularly important was in relation to the 
price of a grist mill. He wrote that the cost of 
one delivered at San Pedro was $275.00. The 
evening was spent in finishing up letters prepara- 
tory to sending by the mail for Great Salt Lake 
City. The affairs of the mission were prospering 
day by day. The Lamanites still manifested the 
same peaceful disposition toward the brethren 
which had characterized them hitherto. 


Friday, Dec. 14. The mail started for Salt Lake 
at 11 o’clock. 


Sunday, Dec. 16. A good meeting was held as 
usual. The president gave some good instruc- 
tions in regard to the course necessary to be pur- 
sued by the brethren toward the Lamanites, in 
order that they might increase their confidence 
in them. Said he hoped the brethren would be 
very careful and use the power of the Priesthood 
in a manner that would do the Indians good and 
not harm. After meeting, they brought in a sick 
child to have it administered to by the Elders, 
which was done, according to order. 
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Monday, Dec. 17. All hands were busy on the 
public works, grading, sawing, etc. 

Thursday, Dec. 20. At 4 p.m. Mr. Congor ar- 
rived with the mail from Great Salt Lake, Living- 
ston & Co.’s express in the company. By this 
mail the brethren learned that the documents for 
establishing a post office at Las Vegas were on 
the road and would arrive in a few days. Letters 
were received by all the brethren from the fami- 
lies and friends. Pres. Bringhurst received the 
following letter from President Brigham Young: 


“Great Salt Lake City, Nov. 30, 1855. 
Prest. Wm. Bringhurst, 

Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

Dear Brother: Your truly welcome letter of 
the 7th inst. came safe to hand on the 26th, and I 
rejoiced at the prosperity attending your labors, 
the progress you have made, the good feelings 
which exist, and the union which you enjoy. With 
but slight exceptions there is but little occurring of 
new, strange or startling interest. 

On the 28th inst. Brothers G. S. Williams and 
Martin H. Peck and son Edwin, arrived from the 
States, without any interruption by Lamanites on 
the route; in fact, there appears to have been no 
trouble with them since Gen. Harney’s fight with 
a band of the Brule Sioux, as published in the 
‘News’ some time back. Brother Williams brings 
word of the death of Brother Orson Spencer in 
St. Louis on the 15th of Oct. at 3 a.m. This news 
was melancholy and unexpected, though doubtless 
alright for Orson. Presume that Brother Joseph 
has as much need for the services of faithful 
pos behind the veil as we possibly can have 

ere. 

The general health of the city is improving, 
though mine has been rather poor for a few days, 
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but is now mending. This circumstance, together 
with attending to a variety and amount of busi- 
ness preparatory to a short absence from home, 
prevents my present communication being 
lengthy, but you will be supplied with details by 
your family and friends and the ‘Deseret News.’ 

I expect to start for Fillmore on Monday, the 
3rd of December, and to remain there until the 
close of the session of 40 days; hence, should any 
matter of moment occur within that period, upon 
which you might need counsel, you can address 
to me at that place. I shall always be pleased to 
hear from you and of your progress, whenever 
you can find opportunity to communicate. 

‘Praying for your success in every laudable 
effort, I remain, 

Your brother in the Gospel,” 
Brigham Young.” 


Friday, Dec. 21. The mail left for San Bernar- 
dino at 9 a.m. 


Sunday, Dec. 23. Meeting was ‘held at the 
usual hour. Several of the brethren spoke and 
a good feeling prevailed. A good meeting was 
also held in the evening. 

Monday, Dec. 24. The brethren did public 
work again this day, but it was so cold and 
blustry that they did not do much. Brother 
Bringhurst and a few others staked out their 
pre-emption claims, taking in the whole valley, 
near the creek on both sides, probably 8 miles in 
length and one mile or more wide. This pre- 
caution was considered necessary lest. it should 
turn out to be in New Mexico, whose citizens are 
entitled to a certain amount of land. The appor- 
tionment of fence was also made out for each 
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person, according to the quantity of farming land 
possessed by him. 

Tuesday, Dec. 25. Christmas. This was the 
coldest morning that the brethren had experi- 
enced at Las Vegas. The ground froze hard 
enough to bear up a horse and rider in some 
places. During the night, the Indians stole a 
quantity of squashes, corn, etc., out of Brother 
Mitchell and Carter’s house. They entered the 
fort at the unfinished portion, took the loose 
adobes out of the window and carried the 
squashes off unperceived by the guard. This 
being considered a licensed holiday, the brethren 
mustered for a wolf hunt on horseback. About a 
dozen went out and after chasing around a few 
hours, returned without success. In the after- 
noon Prest. Bringhurst and Smoot went out and 
located the Indian farm for the coming season 
on a little stream 2 miles north of the fort. Some 
of the brethren enjoyed themselves at a game of 
ball in the fort. 

Friday, Dec. 28. Mr. Leach, the ‘mail con- 
tractor for that route, arrived at Las Vegas from 
California, accompanied by Cyrus Canfield, on 
their way to Cedar City. Mr. Leach brought a 
letter and some papers from Gen. Rich and 
Brother Hopkins at San Bernardino. Leach & 
Co. stayed one day with the brethren and then 
pushed forward on their journey. 

Sunday, Dec. 30. The weather for a few days 
past had been quite cold; some of the time very 
blustry. Meeting was called at an early hour, 
and after the brethren had finished preaching, 
Prest. Bringhurst sent for Brother Hulet to 
come in, whereupon complaint was made by the 
president that Elder Hulet had manifested a 
spirit of opposition from time to time to the coun- 
sels and regulations given by the authorities at 
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Las Vegas and he considered that Hulet had used 
his influence to prevent others in camp from ful- 
filling the requirements made of them. Brother 
Hulet acknowledged in part and said that he was 
sorry and would try to live more strictly to the 
duties of his calling. He hoped that forgiveness 
would be extended to him. A vote was accord- 
ingly called for that purpose and it was agreed 
to unanimously by all present, and thus peace 
and confidence was again restored in their 
midst. ; 

Monday, Dec. 31. The brethren did public 
work again this day. The frame of the south 
gate was raised, and part of the iron and wood- 
work of the gate was also done. Grading and 
bridge-making were also carried on at the same 
time. 

1856 


Tuesday, Jan. 1. This day commenced a new 
year with the brethren at Las Vegas, and they 
could truly say that their hearts were full of 
gratitude to their Heavenly Father for his pro- 
tecting care that had been over them while on 
their mission; they enjoyed health and reason- 
able strength, food and raiment, and their efforts 
had been thus far attended with success in gain- 
ing the friendship and confidence of their Lam- 
anite brethren, by whom they were surrounded. 
Peace and good will prevailed in their associa- 
tions with the Lamanites, and when they looked 
at the destitute starving condition of those 
people about them, they realized that it was only 
the power of God exerted in their behalf that 
prevented their stock being used up by the 
Indians. The weather was pleasant, though the 
mornings and evenings were raw and chilly. 
During the week the brethren had commenced 
their fencing of the new farm, and also hung one- 
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half of the south gate in its place. The only 
hindrance in not having it completed, was lack 
of files for putting the saw in order that the 
lumber might be sawed out for the same. 


Wednesday, Jan. 2. During the night the na- 
tives climbed over the back part of Elder Rick’s 
house and stole a quantity of corn therefrom. 


Thursday, Jan. 3. Prest. Bringhurst repri- 
manded the chief for allowing such acts to be per- 
petrated by his people. Toshearump took offense 
on account of the president threatening to punish 
offenders caught stealing, and he forthwith left — 
for the mountains, saying he would stay away 
a long time. 

Sunday, Jan. 6. The weather was pleasant 
and peace and prosperity abided with the 
brethren. Prest. Bringhurst went over to the 
Indian camp to see a man who had disabled his 
foot with an ax while working for the brethren. 
He prescribed the manner of treating the wound, 
gave him some food and comforted him as best 
he could. The method of visiting the Indians in 
their afflictions created a better feeling between 
the whites and them than any other mode of pro- 
cedure. Meeting was held at the usual hour, 
Brother Miles taking the lead in Prest. Bring- 
hurst’s absence. The Lamanites preserved the 
same good feeling toward the brethren as hith- 
erto, but sometimes they were very hungry. 

Thursday, Jan. 10. Early this morning Broth- 
ers Benjamin R. Hulse and John A. Bleazard ar- 
rived at Las Vegas from the Vallies. Three other 
brethren also arrived at sundown, viz: George 
Reed, Robert Reed and John Allen, they having 
been sent from Cedar City by Erastus Snow. 
They were in destitute circumstances and had but 
little or no provisions. Brother Hulse brought 
the documents appointing a post office at Las 
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Vegas, to be called Bringhurst’s P. O., Las 
Vegas, County, Territory of New 
Mexico, Wm. Bringhurst, postmaster. This would 
be convenient after the postmaster took the 
necessary measures for making the appointment 
legal. Just at dark Mr. James Williams arrived 
in camp, on his return from Great Salt Lake to 
San Bernardino. Prest. Bringhurst made a bar- 
gain with him to bring grape cuttings and fruit 
trees and seeds from California the following 
month, at the rate of $10 per 100. One thousand 
(1000) slips were ordered. 

Friday, Jan. 11. At 1 o’clock Messrs. Hope 
and Hunt arrived at Las Vegas with the mail 
from California. 

Sunday, Jan. 13. The mail left for Great Salt 
Lake City in the morning. Meeting was held at 
the usual hour. Prest. Bringhurst gave some 
very good instructions; other brethren spoke and 
a good spirit seemed to prevail. While the 
brethren were in meeting some Indian boys broke 
into Brother Bleazard’s and also Prest. Bring- - 
hurst’s houses and stole some clothing and pro- 
visions. Chief Joshua scolded the culprits for 
it, and by request of Brother Bringhurst ordered 
them to leave the fort forthwith, and stay in 
shame at their camp for several days. The chief 
and old men appeared to feel very sorry for what 
had been done and reprimanded the boys severely. 

Monday, Jan. 14. The brethren were requested 
to push the business of fence-making and wheat- 
sowing during the week. 

Wednesday, Jan. 16. At dusk, Messrs. Leach 
and Canfield arrived at Las Vegas with the mail 
from Great Salt Lake. Brother Savage was also 
in company, taking two passengers through to 
California. He brought the brethren’s letters 
and papers. Also a letter from Prest. Young. 
Thursday, Jan. 17. Brother Savage and com- 
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pany laid by on this day. He preached an ex- 
cellent discourse in the evening. The weather 
continued mild, and as Brother Bleazard had 
brought a thermometer with him, the brethren 
would now be able to keep a proper account of 
the temperature at Las Vegas. , Two Piute Indians 
from the vicinity of the Iats came on a visit. 
They said that the Iats desired to be friendly 
and would like to see the brethren. 

Saturday, Jan. 19. In the afternoon, accord- 
ing to previous appointment, Prest. Bringhurst 
and a few of the brethren, accompanied the chief 
Patsearump or Joshua and some other Indians, 
over to the small creek one and a half miles north 
of Las Vegas, and laid out some lots for the be- 
ginning of an Indian farm. The land was very 
good and the Indians were much pleased. Upon 
returning to camp, they had a short talk with 
their Iat friends, and Prest. Bringhurst promised 
him that some of the brethren would make them 
a visit in about 12 days; Chief Joshua volunteer- 
ing to go as guide. He then departed for his 
home on the Colorado. 

Sunday, Jan. 20. The morning was quite cool, 
the mercury standing at 19 degrees at sunrise. 
Meeting was held at the usual hour. Brother 
Bleazard preached to the brethren in the morning 
upon various subjects. The president’s letter was 
read before the congregation; also one from 
Brother William S. Covert. 

Thursday, Jan. 24. The weather was blustry 
and cool. Some rain fell during the night. Two 
strange Indians of the tribe called Quoeech, north- 
west of Las Vegas, came to see the brethren. 
They appeared friendly and desired to get better 
acquainted with the whites. Said their home was 
5 days’ travel from Las Vegas; their country was 
poor and their people hungry. The. last is a nat- 
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ural consequence, on account of the natives in- 
habiting those deserts at this season of the year. 
They also brought word of Sister Nancy being at 
the point of death. She left Las Vegas about 5 
days previous; went 15 miles, took sick, and sent 
for her relatives to come and see her die. They 
started this afternoon, taking some provisions 
for her. 

Friday, Jan. 25. The weather was very 
blustry, so that the brethren were not able to do 
much farming. About 11 o’clock Thomas, an 
Indian, brought word that Nancy (a Pauvan 
Indian woman) had departed this life at day- 
break and they had buried her as near like the 
whites’ method as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The brethren were sorry to hear 
of her decease, as she was considered a good 
woman, according to the knowledge she had. Her 
child had died only a month or so before. The 
disease with which she was carried off was 
erysipelas of the head and throat. Prest. Bring- 
hurst had been indisposed for a few days past, 
but his health was now improving. 

Sunday, Jan. 27. The weather was mild and 
pleasant. Meeting was held at 11 a.m. Brother 
Hulse preached an excellent discourse relative to 
the duties of an Elder of Israel. Explained many 
of the teachings that he had heard from Brother 
Erastus Snow while at Cedar City. Prest. 
Bringhurst bore testimony, but was too weak to 
continue his remarks to any great length. After 
meeting the two Quoeech friends were baptized 
by Brother Hulse and ordained Teachers under 
the hands of Elders Hulse and Bleazard, and 
chiefs Joshua (Patsearump) and Alma (Own- 
tump) were ordained to the same office by the 
same brethren. The duties of said office were 
explained by the interpreter in as plain a manner 
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as possible. At the evening meeting, the Sacra- 
ment was administered, according to the usual 
custom of doing so every two weeks. Prest. 
Bringhurst notified some of the brethren to be in 
readiness to accompany him on an excursion to 
the Colorado, Rio Virgen and Muddy, to visit the 
natives and explore the country, etc. They in- 
tended to start on the following Wednesday. 

Monday, Jan. 28. The Quoeech brethren 
started for home in the morning of this day. 
They left with the best of feelings and promised 
to make a good report to their own people, say- 
ing that the brethren might expect a visit from 
some of the head men of the nation the coming 
summer. 

Wednesday, Jan. 30. At 9 o’clock Prest. Wm. 
Bringhurst and company started on their explor- 
ing tour. The following named brethren accom- 
panied him, viz: George W. Bean, Ariot L. Hale, 
William C. A. Smoot, Albert Miles, Sylvester 
Hulet, William C. Mitchell, and William Foster. 
Chief Joshua went as guide. Elder Bringhurst 
was still very weak; however, having a good 
mule to ride, he ventured forth on his journey. 
The company took the nearest route to the Colo- 
rado, then followed the river about 10 miles to 
the canyon. The trail then bore to the left over 
a very rough country until it struck the Rio 
Virgen River, 10 miles below its confluence with 
the Muddy. They followed this last named stream 
up to the crossing of the California road, and 
from thence returned home, which place was 
reached on the morning of Feb. 6th, being just 
one week absent. Following is a report of the 
journey: “We saw a number of Indians on the 
route, talked with them and found them all 
friendly, but some were very sick and a number 
had died just previous to our visit. This caused 
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them to feel a little more distrustful of us than 
they would have done at another time. This sup- 
erstitious feeling had been fostered by a visit 
from the Utahs, who told them that the intentions 
of the whites was to rid the country of the na- 
tives and take possession of it themselves. We 
contradicted all such reports and strove to im- 
press upon their minds the anxiety we had for 
their welfare in teaching them good and honest 
principles. In this we were ably seconded by our 
friendly guide, Joshua, who spared no pains to 
try and make them understand the advantages 
of peace with all men and of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the missionaries. When we 
parteu to return home we could discover a better 
feeling prevailing with them than upon our first 
arrival. Our provisions and animals being almost 
exhausted we were obliged to return sooner than 
was anticipated. Prest. Bringhurst was quite 
unwell for two days before our arrival home. He 
had no appetite for anything, and the bad water 
and rainy, cold weather gave him additional cold, 
which brought him down very weak.” 

The brethren at the Las Vegas camp had got 
along very well during the absence of Prest. 
Bringhurst and company. Elder Thomas E. 
Ricks was left in charge of the affairs of the mis- 
sion. The public works had progressed some- 
what, also the farming operations. Some rain 
had fallen and the weather was quite changeable. 

Sunday, Feb. 10. The morning was pleasant 
as spring; everything appeared gay and lively. 
Toshearump and some other Indians came down 
from the mountain, being very hungry, and 
some of them were sick. The brethren adopted 
their former habit of sending the Indians away 
from the fort to sleep at night. It went a little 
hard with them at first, but with proper care all 
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would be right. They were as anxious as ever 
to work for their living. Chief Joshua met with 
the brethren in meeting and offered prayer. He 
is the first Indian of his tribe who ever did the 
like, and his spirit of supplication was excellent 
and well adapted to the degree of knowledge 
which he had. The missionaries earnestly prayed 
and desired that the Indians might increase in a 
knowledge of their Heavenly Father and learn 
to ask for such blessings as they might need. 
Prest. Bringhurst was still unwell, but improv- 
ing slowly. The labors of the brethren were 
progressing as well as could be expected under 
the existing circumstances. 


Tuesday, Feb. 12. The mail for Great Salt 
Lake arrived at 4 p. m. 


Saturday, Feb. 16. At sundown Messrs. Hope 
& Hunt arrived with the mail from Great Salt 
Lake. Mr. C. Kinkead was in company. Most 
of the brethren received letters from home. 
Letters from Brothers William S. Covert and 
George G. Snyder informed the missionaries of 
hard times for provisions and cold weather in 
that country, and that they intended to start for 
Las Vegas on the 20th inst. The prospects were 
cheering at the camp. Peace and good will per- 
vaded the breasts of the Lamanites and the Lord 
blessed the Elders continually with His Holy 
Spirit. Most of the wheat was sown and the 
rains had commenced, which caused the grass 
to spring forth from the bosom of the earth and 
every appearance of spring was at hand. 


Thursday, Feb. 21. Prayer meeting was held 
in the evening as usual. After the religious 
services were over, Prest. Bringhurst exhorted 
the brethren to finish up their fence, clear out 
the fort, etc., and spoke on the subject of the 
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brethren returning home to visit their families in 
the spring. He called for the names of those 
who wished to return and the following names 
were presented: William Bringhurst, George W. 
Bean, Thomas E. Ricks, Albert Miles, William C. 
A. Smoot, Ariot L. Hale, James Dickenson, and 
William P. Jones. The first three named were 
voted to go about the 1st of March; the others to 
start about the 10th of April. Prest. Bringhurst 
reserved the right to himself of letting the two 
last named go, as it would be according to cir- 
cumstances in regard to their having animals in 
condition for the journey. The president was 
fast regaining his health, which was very desir- 
able to all those connected with the mission. 


Sunday, Feb. 24. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. After preaching, Prest. Bringhurst 
stated that there was some ill feeling existing in 
camp and all things should be made right before 
the ordinance of the Sacrament was administered. 
He said the evil was in Brother Wm. Foster, that 
he had been slandering him and was possessed of 
a devilish spirit, and he wanted him to get rid of 
it forthwith. After some little altercation, 
Brother Foster made ample acknowledgment 
and asked forgiveness of Prest. Bringhurst and 
the brethren and everything was made right and 
the blessing of the Lord was with them in all 
their administrations throughout the day. In 
the afternoon some travelers arrived from Cali- 
fornia, bringing information that Brother Savage 
would arrive on the morrow. 

At a meeting held in the Tabernacle in G. S. 
L. City the following missionaries were called 
to the Las Vegas Mission: 

From Great Salt Lake County:—William 
Camp, John S. Fullmer, Lewis Robins, Lorenzo 
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Brown, Andrew Cahoon, Almon L. Fullmer, 
Thomas Hall, Hyrum Kimball, George Mayer, 
Samuel Thompson, Aaron F. Farr, Alexander A. 
Lemon, Justin Merrill, Samuel Turnbow, Ute 
Perkins, Daniel Shearer, Allen Stout, John 
Snyder, William Moss, Francis Boggs, Jacob L. 
Workman, Elijah K. Fuller. 

From Provo:—Edson Barney, Philander 
Colton. 


From Parowan:—Miles Anderson, John 
Lowder. 


From Beaver County :—Beeson Lewis. 


From Palmyra:—William W. Riley, John H. 
Redd. (Des. News 5:405) 

Monday, Feb. 25. Early in the morning 
Brother Savage arrived, and at noon the wagons 
reached camp, with Elder P. B. Lewis and Elder 
Tate from India, in company. They were loaded 
with grape cuttings. Prest. Bringhurst informed 
the brethren who were to accompany him to be 


in readiness to start on the following Thursday 
morning. 


Wednesday, Feb. 27. In the evening the 
brethren were called together and the president 
gave his farewell instructions. Elders Lewis, 
Savage, and Tate also preached upon the duties 
of the Saints of the latter days and gave a short 
history of the progress of the work in the lands 
where they had been laboring. The three 
brethren who were to accompany Prest. Bring- 
hurst (Bean, Ricks, and Jones) also spoke a few 
moments each. It was voted that Albert Miles 
preside over the affairs of the mission until El- 
ders Covert or Snyder arrive to take charge of 
affairs. Wm. C. Mitchell was voted for clerk 
pro tem, Elder Albert Knapp for interpreter, 
manager of the Indian farm for the season and 
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to regulate the dealing out of the water for farm- 
ing purposes. 

The following is an account of public works at 
Las Vegas up to Feb. 27, 1856: Wm. Bringhurst, 
131% days; Wm. S. Covert, 1 day; Geo. G. Snyder, 
2 days; Geo. W. Bean, 11 days; Wm. L. Follett, 
1114 days; Jos. A. Bean, 2 days; John W. Turner, 
2 days; Joseph S. Milam, 1 day ; Amasa A. Merriam, 
15 days; Jas. T. S. Allred, 4 days; Albert Miles, 
111% days; Albert Knapp, 1034 days; Ariot L. 
Hale, 8144 days; Wm. C. A. Smoot, 1334 days; 
Wm. Foster, 614 days; Wm. P. Jones, 914 days; 
Wm. P. Vance, 1034, days; Wm. Burston, 114 
days; Artemas Millett, 1414 days; Edward 
Cuthbert, 2 days; Thomas E. Ricks, 1214 days; 
Steph. C. Perry, 114 days; Sidney Carter, 6 days; 
John Steele, 2 days; Wm. C. Mitchell, 1314 days; 
Benjamin R. Hulse, 4 days; Benjamin Cluff, 1 
day; James Dickenson, 9 days; Sylvester Hulet, 
41% days; John H. Bleazard, 114 days, and Robert 
Reed, 14 day. 

The following persons were credited for lay- 
ing up a partition on public works, viz: William 
Burston, Wm. Foster, Jas. A. Bean, and John W. 
Turner. They put up about 400 adobes each. 

Also William P. Vance and William P. Jones 
put up a gable to be credited on public works; one 
hundred adobes each. 

Also the following persons were credited 150 
adobes each in putting up public part of fort wall, 
viz: Wm. Bringhurst, James Dickenson, Albert 
Knapp, Ariot L. Hale, Albert Miles, Wm. C. 
A. Smoot, Wm. Follétt, Wm. P. Jones, Amasa 
E. Merriam, Artemas Millett, Wm. Foster, and 
Thos. E. Ricks. 


Feb. 26. Thomas E. Ricks credit for black- 
smithing, $9.75. 
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Sidney Carter forwarded $9.75. 

The above was on public works. 

Thursday, Feb. 28. During the past night it 
rained a little at Las Vegas. Pres. Wm. Bring- 
hurst and the other brethren who had prepared 
to accompany him started for Salt Lake City, at 
1 o'clock p.m. Having arrived in Utah, he wrote 
the following from Big Cottonwood, Salt Lake 
County, under date of March 26, 1856: 


“Having just arrived from the Vegas, I will 
furnish you with a brief sketch of the progress of 
affairs in that region. We have enough corn 
and vegetables to supply those who are there until 
harvest, but those who go there this spring will 
have to take enough food to last them until more 
can be raised. Our fort is 150 feet square, walls 
to be 2 feet thick and 14 feet high, and is finished 
on one side with good two-story houses attached. 
The other three sides are 9 feet high; good sub- 
stantial gates are hung and the bastions are com- 
pleted. A large corral and stockyard have been 
walled in; strict guard is kept day and night. 


A post office is established at Vegas and is 
named Bringhurst by the Department because 
there was already one named Vegas in New 
Mexico. Many fruit trees have been planted, 
which I believe can be brought to as great a state 
of perfection as in any other place in the world. 
The natives continue peaceable, and we have been 
blessed and prospered in all our operations per- 
taining to the settlement. I left Vegas on the 
28th of February, in company with Brothers Geo. 
W. Bean and Thomas E. Ricks. 

I will now take the liberty of expressing it 
as my opinion that if those who have to do with 
the Indians would be a little more forbearing, use 
reason rather than compulsion, and treat them 
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kindly, there would be great saving of life and 
property.” (Des. News 6:32.) 
(Jour. Hist., of Mar. 26,1856). 


Sunday, March 2. The weather was pleasant 
and all was peace. 

Meeting was held at the usual hour. Evening 
meeting was also held and a good spirit seemed 
to prevail in the meeting, after which Pres. Albert 
Miles said he wished the brethren to put up their 
fence on the south and east sides of the field as 
the animals were tramping over the wheat and 
other seeds which had been sown. 


Thursday, March 6. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. The weather was very pleasant and 
the brethren were going ahead with their fence 
and farming. 


Sunday, March 9. Meeting was held as usual. 
Several of the brethren spoke and a good meet- 
ing was held. The weather was somewhat cloudy 
and blustry. All was peace. In the evening 
meeting a great many of the brethren spoke on 
the duties pertaining to their mission. 


Monday, March 10. Mr. James A. Williams 
and three others who were with him arrived at 
Las Vegas from California. They informed the 
brethren that they had lost four mules. The lat- 
ter had been used to following the wagon; but 
about 6 miles the other side of the Mountain 
Springs they had fallen behind. It was just 
after dark and as the men supposed they would 
follow, did not look after them until they got to 
the Springs. Then they discovered that the 
mules were gone, and the next morning one of 
the men went back on horseback and found that 
the mules had fallen behind at the junction of 
the roads. He then found that the Indians had 
run them off. He followed their tracks several 
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miles, when he looked back and saw three Indians 
following close behind him, and as his animal was 
tired, and he himself very thirsty, he turned and 
went back to camp without seeing the mules in. 
Mr. Williams brought 1000 grape cuttings for 
Las Vegas, according to previous contract be- 
tween him and Prest. Bringhurst. They were 
received by Brother Albert Miles. The brethren 
turned out some money and produce in part pay. 


Wednesday, March 12. Mr. Williams left Las 
Vegas this morning on his way to G. S. L. City. 
The weather was pleasant and the brethren are 
going ahead, putting in their crops and fencing. 

Thursday, March 13. Prayer meeting was 
held at the usual hour. Had a good meeting, 
after which Brother Albert Miles exhorted the 
brethren to put up their fence and to be diligent 
in their labors. The California mail arrived at 
sundown. 


Friday, March 14. The California mail left 
for Great Salt Lake City at 9 a. m. 

Saturday, March 15. While most of the 
brethren were in the field, the Indians went into 
the houses of Brothers James Dickinson and Wm. 
A. Follett and took out some flour and bread. 


Sunday, March 16. The weather was some- 
what cold and blustry. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. 


Tuesday, March 18. At3p.m. Messrs. Carter 
and Milam arrived with the mail from Great Salt 
Lake bringing letters for most of the brethren. 
A letter was received from President Bringhurst, 
from which was learned that the brethren be- 
longing to the Las Vegas Mission would not be 
back for some time to come. 

Thursday, March 20. Had prayer meeting in 
the evening at the usual hour, after which 
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Brother Albert Miles said he had some business 
to lay before the brethren with regard to land 
that belonged to men who were absent. He said 
it ought to be fenced and if the brethren were 
willing he would make such disposal of it as he 
saw fit. It was voted that Brother Miles have 
that right. 


Sunday, March 23. The weather was pleasant 
and warm; the grass and crops were growing fast 
and everything seemed to denote spring. Meeting 
was held at the usual hour. Toshearump and 
some other Indians came down from the moun- 
tains for the purpose of farming. They mani- 
fested a good spirit and all was peace with the 
Lamanites. After the evening meeting, Brother 
Albert Miles said he had some business to lay 
before the brethren with regard to some fence for 
which there seemed to bé no owner. He called 
upon the brethren to turn out en masse on the 
following Wednesday and put it up. 


Wednesday, March 26. In the morning all the 
brethren turned out to work on the public fence 
and finished the same, which was 10 rods. Three 
Iats came to the fort and Brother Knapp talked 
to them through a Piute interpreter. They were 
friendly and it was learned that one of them was 
a chief. After a short stay, they went to the 
Piute camp. 

Thursday, March 27. The Iats returned to the 
fort this morning and after talking some time, 
requested baptism. Accordingly, Brother Albert 
Miles called on the brethren to meet at the water’s 
edge and he and Brother Smoot attended to the 
ordinance, after which the chief said he felt well 
and friendly toward the brethren and the spirit of 
the Lord rested upon him. He also requested 
some little present as a token of friendship. 
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Brother Miles presented them with a small 
present and some provisions and they departed 
for their own country. The brethren did some 
ploughing for the Indians. Prayer meeting was 
held at the usual hour. 


Sunday, March £0. The weather was blustry. 
A good meeting was held as usual and all was 
peace in the little camp. Evening prayer meet- 
ing was also held. 

Monday, March 31. This morning the brethren 
got up their teams and went to plough for the 
Indians. When the horses were driven up, 
Brother Miles’ mare was missing. Some of the 
brethren and Indians went to hunt her, but with- 
out success. 


Tuesday, April 1. Brother Miles and seven of 
the brethren, accompanied by Chief Joshua went 
to hunt for the lost mare, and although they 
found traces of her, they did not recover her. At 
a meeting in the evening it was decided to corral 
the animals at night. 


Thursday, April 3. Evening prayer meeting 
was held at the usual hour, after which Brother 
Albert Miles said he would like to return home 
and desired to know if the brethren were willing 
for him and Brothers Wm. C. A. Smoot and Ariot 
L. Hale to leave before any of the other brethren 
returned from the north. Brothers Benjamin R. 
Hulse and John H. Bleazard said they could go 
with their faith and prayers. Brother Albert 
Miles then put it to a vote and it was carried 
unanimously. It was also voted that Brother 
Albert Knapp be released from herding stock and 
guarding the field. 

Saturday, April 5. This afternoon Brother 
John Steele returned to Las Vegas; also Brothers 
Miles Anderson, Beason Lewis, and John Lowder. 
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The three latter were called at the special con- 
ference to labor in the Las Vegas Mission. 


Sunday, April 6. In the morning a meeting 
was held at the usual hour. Brother John Steele 
gave a good discourse on the progress of Zion 
and the troubles that were coming upon the 
world and the duties of the Saints. Also received 
a letter from Prest. Young and one from Prest. 
Wm. S. Covert. At the evening meeting, the 
brethren who were to return home, spoke to the 
congregation. Brother Albert Miles nominated 
Brother John Steele to act as president in his 
place, which was carried by a unanimous vote. 
William A. Follett was chosen sergeant of the 
guard in the place of Ariot L. Hale. 


Wednesday, April 9. Two Iats came to Las 
Vegas and appeared to be friendly. They said 
they did not know anything about the horse that 
had been taken. 


Thursday, April 10. Evening prayer meeting 
was held at the usual hour and Brother John 
Steele requested the brethren who were to return 
home, namely, Brothers Albert Miles, Ariot L. 
Hale, and Wm. C. A. Smoot, to speak. They said 
they felt well toward all of the brethren at the 
camp and desired to be remembered in their 
prayers. 

Friday, April 11. In the morning of this day 
three more Iats arrived at camp and stayed two 
or three hours. They seemed very friendly. They 
then left for their own land, together with the 
two who had arrived a day or two before. 


Saturday, April 12. ‘At noon Brothers Albert 
Miles, Ariot L. Hale, and Wm. C. A. Smoot left 
Las Vegas for their homes, contrary to the 
previous counsel of Prest. Bringhurst. At 4 p. m. 
the California mail arrived in charge of Mr. 
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Carter. There were some travelers in company 
with the mail. 


Sunday, April 13. In the morning the mail left 
for Great Salt Lake City. A little rain fell dur- 
ing the night and morning. Meeting was held 
at the usual hour. Brother Albert Knapp went 
over to the Indians’ camp to preach to them. At 
the evening meeting, after several of the brethren 
had spoken, Brother John Steele said he had some 
business to lay before the meeting with regard to 
the horses, whether they should be left out at 
night or not. It was voted and carried unan- 
imously that the horses be corralled every night. 
It was proposed by Brother John Steele that the 
brethren be organized into a quorum for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on various subjects for the im- 
provement of the mind. It was voted that Elder 
John Steele be president and Amasa E. Merriam, 
clerk of the same. During the past week the 
brethren had been mostly engaged in their farm- 
ing operations. 

Thursday, April 17. Meeting was held in the 
evening at the usual hour. The weather was 
pleasant. 


Saturday, April 19. Some Indians of the Quo- 
eech Nation visited Las Vegas; they were very 
friendly and wanted some of the brethren to go 
home with them and see their country. In the 
evening, after dark, the mail arrived from G. S. 
L. City, bringing very few letters and papers. 


Sunday, April 20. The weather was fine and 
all was peace. At a meeting held in the morning, 
at the usual hour, a letter was read from Prest. 
Bringhurst. In the evening meeting, Brother 
John Steele said he thought it would be well for 
a company to go and see the lead ore and desired 
to know the minds of the brethren upon it. It 
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was voted and carried that a company should 
go for that purpose. 


Monday, April 21. Brothers John Steele, Syl- 
vester Hulet, John Lowder, and Beason Lewis, 
with a Piute guide, left Las Vegas this morning 
to go to the lead ore. Brother Anderson’s horses 
were out during the night and in the morning 
were missing. The Indians had, no doubt, driven 
them off. 

Tuesday, April 22. In the evening a company 
arrived at camp from California, Mr. Smith, cap- 
tain; also two missionaries from the Sandwich 
Islands, and Brothers John S. Woodbury and 
Whittaker and three or four families, all on their 
way to G. S. L. City. 

Wednesday, April 23. At8a.m. Brother John 
Steele and company returned to camp and re- 
ported that they ‘had found the lead in large 
quantities. They brought 180 pounds back with 
them. They had been blessed on their journey 
and all things went on right. At 2 p.m. Mr. 
Smith and his company left Las Vegas for the 
G. S. L. City. 

Thursday, April 24. Toshearump returned in 
the afternoon, having been gone three days in 
search of Brother Anderson’s horses. He said he 
followed the tracks of the animals until he came 
to where they were killed. Then the Indians ran 
off and he stayed there and ate some of the meat. 
Five of the Quo-eech Indians came to him and 
wanted to kill him, but he told them that he did 
not want to fight. He brought some of the meat 
with him. 

Friday, April 25. The weather was cold and 
blustry; the thermometer stood at 47 degrees. 


Sunday, April 27. The weather was pleasant. 
Meeting was held at the usual hour. Brother 
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Hulse preached upon their duties as Saints and 
missionaries among the Lamanites. It was de- 
cided to hold meetings Sunday afternoon instead 
of in the evening. Accordingly, meeting was held 
in the afternoon and the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered. 

Monday, April 28. Six men arrived in camp 
on foot from G. 8. L. City, and as they were out 
of provisions the brethren supplied them with the 
necessary articles. 

Wednesday, April 30. The thermometer stood 
at 30 degrees this morning. The party, before 
mentioned, left for California. 

Thursday, Mdy 1. In the evening, Brother 
John Steele called the brethren together for the 
purpose of taking some measures about a gate 
for the field and also to make a ditch to keep 
the water off the emigrant road. At the meet- 
ing it was decided that a team should go for the 
timber on the following Saturday, and that on 
Monday, the 5th, the brethren should turn out 
en masse to work on the gate and ditch. 

Friday, May 2. The thermometer stood at 30 
degrees this morning. The weather for some 
time past has been cold and blustry. 


Sunday, May 4. The weather was cold this 
morning. Meeting was held at the usual hour, 
when some of the young brethren spoke. At the 
afternoon meeting, Brother John Steele said he 
would like to have a choir. He appointed Brother 
William P. Vance to act as chorister and told 
him to go ahead and organize. 


Tuesday, May 6. At8a.m. Brother Nathaniel 
V. Jones arrived at Las Vegas, accompanied by 
Brothers Philip K. Smith and Ira Hatch. Brothers 
John W. Turner and James A. Bean returned to 
camp at 11 a.m. Brother John Steele called a 
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meeting and Brother Jones spoke, telling the 
brethren that he had a mission to that part of 
the country to explore for minerals and other 
things. He also read a letter from Pres. Brigham 
Young, which authorized him to call on men and 
animals, or anything that he might want, for 
the furtherance of his mission of any of the settle- 
ments south of Cedar City. He called for 3 men 
and 5 animals, to be prepared for a 30 days’ jour- 
ney and ready to start in 4 days. Brother John 
Steele called for volunteers to go. Brothers 
Albert Knapp, Beason Lewis, and Wm. C. Mitchell 
said they would go. Brother Steele also said that 
he wanted two or three of the brethren to go 
with him and Brother Jones to the lead ore, to 
start on the following morning. Some of the 
brethren said they would go. Brother Steele said 
he wanted the brethren who remained to haul 
some wood and burn coal, to shoe the animals 
that were going on the long trip. Brothers Philip 
K. Smith and Ira Hatch also spoke at the meeting. 

Wednesday, May 7. In the morning, Brothers 
John Steele, Wm. P. Jones, Philip K. Smith, and 
Artemas Millett started to the lead ore. In the 
evening Mr. James Williams arrived at Las Vegas 
from G. 8. L. City. 

Thursday, May 8. In the morning Mr. James 
Williams left for California. In the evening the 
brethren returned from the lead ore mountain, 
bringing report that there was not as much ex- 
posed to view as was expected; nevertheless, it 
was a mineral country. 

Friday, May 9. An Indian reported lead in the 
vicinity of the Cottonwood Springs, whereupon, 
it was agreed that a few of the brethren should 
visit it. In the evening, meeting was held ac- 
cording to previous appointment. Brothers 
Nathaniel V. Jones and Philip K. Smith spoke on 
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the building up of the kingdom, and Brother John 
Steele spoke on their duties as Elders in Israel. 


Saturday, May 10. Brother Nathaniel V. 
Jones, accompanied by Philip K. Smith, Ira 
Hatch, Sidney Carter, Amasa E. Merriam, and 
John Lowder left Las Vegas this morning. The 
California mail arrived in the afternoon, brought 
by Mr. John Hunt. There were several travelers 
along also. 


Sunday, May 11. The weather was warm and 
pleasant. Held meeting at the usual hour, when 
Brother John Steele called on those brethren who 
were to accompany Brother Nathaniel V. Jones 
on his journey to speak. In the afternoon meet- 
ing several of the brethren spoke, after which 
Brother John W. Turner was appointed sergeant 
of the guard, as William A. Follett was to start 
home on the following day, in company with the 
mail. He left with the good feeling of the 
brethren. At sundown Brother Jones and com- 
pany returned to Las Vegas and reported that 
there was a great quantity of lead about 35 miles 
south-west of that place. 


Monday, May 12. The mail left this morning 
for G. 8. L. City. 


Tuesday, May 138. This morning, Brother 
Nathaniel V. Jones and company started on their 
exploring trip, with as good a fitout as possible. 
At 3 p.m. John W. Turner, one of the company, 
returned to get one of their pack mules, which 
had run back to Las Vegas from the Fourteen 
Mile Spring. 

Wednesday, May 14. This morning Brother 
Turner left Las Vegas to return to Brother Jones 
and company, who were to remain at the Twenty- 
five Mile Spring until he returned. At 4 p.m. 
Beason Lewis returned to camp, reporting that 
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another mule had come back; it had left them in 
the morning while they were eating breakfast. 
The Great Salt Lake mail arrived at sundown, 
bringing letters for most of the brethren and one 
from Prest. Wm. Bringhurst to Brother John 
Steele and the rest of the brethren at Las Vegas. 


Thursday, May 15. Brother Lewis left this 
morning to go back to Brother Jones and com- 
pany. At noon the mail left for California. The 
brethren put up the big field gate in the after- 
noon. 


Friday, May 16. The weather was warm, the 
thermometer standing at 120. The brethren were 
busy putting in corn, watering, etc. 

Sunday, May 18. The weather was pleasant. 
Meeting was held at the usual hour in the morn- 
ing, and the Sacrament was administered at the 
afternoon meeting. 


Monday, May 19. Mr. Crandall and company 
arrived at Las Vegas from California. 

Tuesday, May 20. In the morning Brother 
Nathaniel V. Jones returned and reported that 
he did not succeed in finding the silver mountain. 


Thursday, May 22. Brothers Nathaniel V. 
Jones, Philip K. Smith, and Ira Hatch left Las 
Vegas to return home. 

Friday, May 28. At 3 p.m. Mr. Crandall and 
company left Las Vegas for G. S. L. City, having 
had a great many horses shod while in camp. 

Sunday, May 25. The weather was pleasant 
and all was peace and quiet at Las Vegas, both 
with the Lamanites and the brethren. Meetings 
were held as usual. During the past week the 
brethren had been engaged in watering and tend- 
ing their crops. 

Tuesday, May 27. During the night Brother 
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John Steele’s calf was taken out of the corral, 
and in the morning Brother Steele with four 
other brethren went to hunt for it. They found 
the place where it had been killed and thence 
tracked two Indians to their camp who it was 
supposed had carried the meat away. The Indians 
seemed to be very much excited. Chief Joshua 
said he did not know anything about it until a 
few minutes before. Brother John Steele had 
Brother. Albert Knapp talk to them a long time, 
telling them they must bring the aggressors to 
the fort and whip them. They said the two 
Indians lived about a mile from there. They did 
not feel willing at first to bring the Indians into 
camp, but finally said they would fetch them 
over, which they did in about two hours. The 
Indians seemed to feel very bad and promised to 
do better, so the brethren thought it best not to 
whip them. 


Wednesday, May 28. In the morning Mr. Wm. 
Huntington and some others arrived at Las Vegas 
from G. S. L. City and reported that Brother 
James T. S. Allred was on the desert and wanted 
some assistance. Accordingly, Brother Steele 
called on some of the brethren to go and meet 
him with water and a team. The brethren re- 
sponded to the call. Brothers Edward Cuthbert 
and ———————- Jones returned to Las Vegas, the 
latter and Brother Allred bringing their families 
with them. 


Thursday, May. 29. In the morning Brother 
Allred came into camp, all safe. 

Friday, May 30. Mr. Wm. Huntington and 
company left in the morning of this day for Cali- 
fornia. Meeting was held in the evening, when 
Brother John Steele requested the brethren to 
decide whether the quorum meetings should be 
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continued or not, whereupon it was agreed that 
but one meeting be held a week and that on Thurs- 
day evening. Brothers John W. Turner, James 
A. Bean, Amasa E. Merriam and William C. 
Mitchell started to the timber. 

Sunday, June 1. Meeting was held in the morn- 
ing as usual, Brothers Edward Cuthbert and 
Jones said they were glad to have the privilege 
of meeting with the brethren in Las Vegas. At 
the evening meeting Brother Allred and others 
spoke. 

Monday, June 2. The brethren returned to Las 
Vegas from the timber. 

Thursday, June 5. Meeting was held in the 
evening. 

Sunday, June 8. The weather was pleasant 
and all was peace with the brethren and the 
Lamanites. Meeting was held at the usual hour, 
at which several of the young brethren spoke. 
At the afternoon meeting the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered, after which Brother John Steele said 
he wanted the brethren to be ready to go and 
meet Prest. Wm. S. Covert with water and teams. 
The thermometer stood at 100 in the shade. 


Monday, June 9. In the morning three pack- 
ers arrived at Las Vegas from California. 


Tuesday, June 10. At 2 p.m. the mail arrived 
from California. 


Wednesday, June 11. The mail left Las Vegas 
for G. S. L. City. 

Friday, June 18. At 10 o’clock a.m. Brother 
Benjamin Cluff returned to Las Vegas and in- 
formed the brethren that Prest. Wm. S. Covert 
and company were on the Muddy and would start 
for the camp at 3 p.m. Brother Covert desired 
the brethren at Las Vegas to meet them with 
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teams and water. In the evening, a little after 
dark, some of the brethren started to meet the 
company, with a mule team to carry water and 
10 yoke of cattle. 

Saturday, June 14. The mail, in charge of 
John Hunt, arrived at Las Vegas from G. S. L. 
City. ! 

Sunday, June 15. Brother Wm. §S. Covert’s 
company arrived at Las Vegas between 7 and 10 
a.m. all safe. No meeting was held in the morn- 
ing as the brethren were sleepy and tired. At 
the afternoon meeting, Brother Covert took 
charge and spoke to the brethren with regard to 
their duties. He said he was glad to meet with 
them again. Several other brethren also spoke. 
The mail left for California on this day. 


Tuesday, June 17. In the evening Brother 
Covert called a meeting for all those who wished 
to attend and gave all the privilege to speak. Sev- 
eral of the brethren responded, and Prest. Covert 
also made some remarks. 


Wednesday, June 18. The brethren who had 
come with Pres. Covert, located their field on the 
south side of the creek, below the fort. Half an 
acre was laid off to each man and water ditches 
were made. 


Thursday, June 19. At the evening meeting, 
it was voted and carried unanimously that all the 
cattle and horses not wanted for the present use, 
be herded at the head of the creek. Brother 
Alexander A. Lemon was employed as herdsman, 
to have such pay as could be obtained on the Vegas 
and also to have an Indian or two furnished to 
help him. 

Sunday, June 22. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour, .when Brother Wm. W. Riley gave a 
good discourse on government. At the afternoon 
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meeting Brother Thomas Hall occupied some 
time, after which Pres. Covert spoke with re- 
gard to their duties. He desired the brethren to 
be industrious and observe order. During the 
past week the brethren had been cutting barley 
and some little wheat. 


Saturday, June 28. On this day there was a 
little disturbance with the Lamanites, on account 
of one of the brethren turning them out of the 
field in rather a rough manner. 


Sunday, June 29. The weather was pleasant 
and all was peace. In the morning the two 
chiefs, Patsearump and Toshearump, came into 
camp and said they wished to be friendly. Brother 
Covert told them that they must not go into the 
field except by permission, and that when the 
brethren got the wheat off, they might glean the 
land, at which proposal they were satisfied. 
Meeting was held at the usual hour. Brother 
Philander Colton spoke a short time, after which 
Prest. Covert made some remarks in regard to the 
Lamanites, how they should be treated and that 
he did not want the brethren to abuse them. He 
also had a letter read from Prest. Young, dated 
Oct. 30, 1855. Meeting was held at 4 p.m. and 
the brethren partook of the Sacrament. Several 
of the brethren spoke. During the past week the 
brethren had been harvesting in the old field and 
planting in the new field. 


Sunday, July 6. In the evening Brothers 
Albert Knapp, James Dickenson, William Foster, 
and William C. Mitchell started back to the 
Valley to visit with their families and friends. 


Monday, July 7. Prest. Wm. Bringhurst and 
company, with their horse and mule teams, ar- 
rived about 6 p.m. They were very tired and 
hungry, it having been a very hot day. They 
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were not able to carry a great deal of water with 
them in crossing the desert. Brothers Cahoon 
and Bringhurst’s ox teams were still back on the 
desert, and some of the brethren started imme- 
diately back to their assistance. 


Tuesday, July 8. By 12 o'clock all the teams 
and cattle had arrived safely in camp. The 
weather was very hot at this time. Brother 
Covert and family got very badly salivated by 
putting calomel into their bread, mistaking it for 
saleratus. 


Wednesday, July 9. The Indians gathered to- 
gether to hear some good words from Prest. Wm. 
Bringhurst. Some of the Quo-eech tribe were 
present. He told them of the good opinion that 
Prest. Young had of them and exhorted them to 
continue on in good behavior in order that they 
might have the friendship and assistance of the 
brethren. They said it was good and they would 
try to do as he wished them to do. Prest. Bring- 
hurst told them plainly that they must keep out 
of the field except when asked to glean or help 
collect the grain. This they promised to do. The 
brethren were busy harvesting the wheat, oats, 
etc., also threshing, planting corn, beans, etc. 


Friday, July 11. Prest. Bringhurst called the 
brethren together to make arrangements for tak- 
ing care of the stock away from the fort. After 
some deliberation, it was voted that Brother 
Alexander Lemon should take all the surplus 
cattle and horses up to the Springs and stay with 
them. The agreement was to give Brother Lemon 
$2 per day, to be paid in labor, grain, or produce 
of any kind. It was also voted that the brethren 
go up and build a corral on the herd ground. 
Prest. Bringhurst and Covert gave some good in- 
structions in relation to the duties of the brethren 
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toward each other and of the negligence of some 
in regard to using others tools, etc. They hoped 
it would be stopped forthwith. Brother Almon 
L. Fullmer was elected water master and spoke 
of the duties thereof. 


Sunday, July 13. Meeting was held at 10:30 
a.m. at Prest. Bringhurst’s home. After sing- 
ing and prayer, Prest. Bringhurst addressed the 
congregation. He gave a short account of the 
mode of operation at Las Vegas during the last 
season, and spoke highly of the success that the 
brethren had had thus far in their intercourse 
with the natives, farming operations, etc. It was 
plain to be seen that the Lord was their friend 
and protector in commencing the great work in 
that place, etc. Several of the other brethren bore 
testimony to the truth of his remarks. Prest. 
Bringhurst again spoke of the scarcity of provi- 
sions with some in camp and said that some meas- 
ure must be entered into for the sustenance of all 
connected with the mission. The afternoon meet- 
ing was held at 5 p. m. in front of Brother Hale’s 
and Cuthbert’s houses. At 5 p. m. Mr. John Hunt 
and others arrived at Las Vegas with the Cali- 
fornia mail. 

Monday, July 14. Prest. Bringhurst wrote a 
letter to Prest. Young, informing him of his ar- 
rival and also of the progress of affairs at the 
camp, and the prospects for crops, etc. The mail 
started for Great Salt Lake at 1 p.m. Two 
brethren from Las Vegas accompanied the mail, 
viz: Sidney Carter and John Lowder, the former 
on a visit and the latter to assist his father, who 
was laying sick at Parowan. 

Tuesday, July 15. About 11 a.m. A. M. Carter 
arrived with the mail from Great Salt Lake, 
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bringing letters for many of the brethren. It 
laid by the rest of the day. 


Wednesday, July 16. The mail started for 
Great Salt Lake. The brethren were busy put- 
ting in corn and threshing wheat. 


Thursday, July 17. In the evening the brethren 
were called together to adopt measures for the 
better preservation of their grain and stock, and 
also talked of the mode of operating in the lead 
mines. After opening with prayer, Prest. 
Bringhurst arose and stated the object of the 
meeting. He said the fences were down in some 
places and he wished the fence viewers would 
go and look at them and notify the owners there- 
of to repair them forthwith. Brother James T. 
S. Allred has been acting as fence-viewer and 
Prest. Bringhurst motioned that Thomas E. 
Ricks be fence-viewer in connection with James 
T. S. Allred. It was voted unanimously. He 
also spoke of the evils that some were practicing 
in going into the fields and gardens without leave 
of the owners and taking things that did not be- 
long to them. He hoped the parents of the chil- 
dren would put a stop to such proceedings. He 
also instructed the water master, Brother Almon 
L. Fullmer, to work out the water ditch below, 
in order to let all the surplus water run on to 
the grass, and in order that the stock might have 
water to drink while on the range. The presi- - 
dent further spoke of the propriety of organizing 
a mining company for working the lead and told 
what Prest. Young said to him in relation to 
hurrying on the works, in order that a supply 
- might be had in the vallies forthwith. After 
several persons had expressed their minds both 
for and against the measure of organizing at the 
present time, it was motioned and seconded that 
Almon L. Fullmer take the superintendency of 
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working the road to the lead ore and of locating 
and building the fort near the works. The new 
fort at Las Vegas was also spoken of and a com- 
mittee of three selected to superintend the build- 
ing of the same for the accommodation of those 
who had arrived the present season and for those 
who were to come thereafter. 


Sunday, July 20. Meeting convened at 10:30 
a.m. Brothers Wm. Moss and John Steele ad- 
dressed the congregation. The latter gave a good 
exhortation concerning their duties as Elders of 
Israel and missionaries to the Lamanites and 
spoke many words of encouragement to the 
brethren. rest. Bringhurst instructed the 
brethren in regard to their duties as mission- 
aries, telling them to live strictly according to 
the counsel that was given, whether in building 
forts or houses, farming, mining, or any other 
labor. He wished that the spirit of grumbling, 
fault-finding, laziness, and cussing around that 
had been going on for some time past would im- 
mediately be put to an end, and those who were 
determined to lay around and do nothing, were 
as clogs to the wheel and would forthwith get 
a passport for home, unless they speedily re- 
pented and took the proper course. He said 
much more to the same purpose, and was fol- 
- lowed by Brother William S. Covert, who bore a 
strong testimony to what had been said. He 
also exhorted the brethren to live more humbly 
before the Lord, etc. He lectured some of them 
severely for their neglect of duties and the evil 
practice of fault-finding and that a continua- - 
tion of such neglect and offenses would lead to 
hell, ete. Prest. Bringhurst said that the after- 
noon meeting had been postponed until evening, 
when it would be more convenient for every one 
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to turn out. Benediction by Brother James T. 
S. Allred. 


The brethren met together in the center of the 
fort at 7:30 o’clock; after singing and prayer, 
the congregation was addressed a short time by 
Elder Geo. W. Bean upon the subject of their 
duties in relation to the Lamanites, etc. Said 
that he was very sorry that they did not have 
sufficient provisions and grain to deal out to the 
Indians and put them to labor as many of them 
desired. Brother Edson Barney bore testimony 
to the truth of what had been said, and compared 
their situation with those Elders who were sent 
to the Islands of the Sea, to labor 5 or 6 years 
without seeing their families and friends, depend- 
ing on the charity of the natives among whom 
they were sent, whereas the missionaries at Las 
Vegas lived almost at home with their families 
and sustained themselves. He was followed by 
Prest. Bringhurst, who bore a strong testimony 
in favor of all that had been said. He added 
that he regretted exceedingly the scarcity of pro- 
visions on account of their red brethren, for if 
he only had food to deal out to them, he would 
have fifty of them at work at the present time, 
etc. The meeting was dismissed by Prest. 
Bringhurst. Watermaster Fullmer notified the 
brethren to run the water on the grass below 
the fields and prevent it from dying. 

Monday, July 21. A good shower of rain fell 
during the night. 

Tuesday, July 22. All the brethren were called 
out to work on the water ditch below the fort. 
About 20 men responded and worked three- 
fourths of a day under the direction of Brother 
Almon L. Fullmer. 


Wednesday, July 28. At half past 7 o’clock 
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Prest. Bringhurst, William S. Covert and nine 
other brethren started to go up and see the lead 
ore and pine timber that lay to the south of 


Mountain Springs, about 40 miles from Las 
Vegas. 


Thursday, July 24. This day was the anni- 
versary of the arrival of the pioneers in Salt 
Lake Valley. Because of a multiplicity of labors 
and on account of the presidency being absent, 
the brethren at Fort Las Vegas did not celebrate. 


Friday, July 25. About 1 o’clock Prest. Bring- 
hurst and company arrived at Fort Vegas from 
their exploring tour. They reported favorably 
concerning our prospect for lead, but had not 
found much timber nor water; only one little 
spring, being distant 2 miles from the ore. There 
was no other water within several miles of the 
place. Brother Bringhurst being informed that 
the Lamanites had been committing serious dep- 
redations upon the grain, melons, etc., by com- 
ing into the fields in the night time, he called 
up chief Joshua and gave him to understand that 
such things must be stopped imm<‘iately and re- 
minded him that he must magnify his place as 
chief of the nation, as well as being ordained a 
Teacher according to the regulations of the 
Church. Joshua pleaded his inability to govern 
his people when they were hungry, but his in- 
tentions were always good and friendly toward 
the brethren. He promised to be more attentive 
and watchful thereafter, and try to keep them out 
of the field and respect the missionaries’ 
property. 

Saturday, July 26. The fencing of the new 
field was about completed and the-late crops gen- 
erally bade fair for a reasonable yield. How- 
ever, if they turned out otherwise, scarcity would 
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be in their midst within a few months. But they 
all hoped, prayed, and labored for the best. 

Sunday, July 27. Meeting was held at Prest. 
Bringhurst’s house at the usual hour. Brothers 
Miles Anderson and Edward Cuthbert de- 
livered very appropriate lectures and were fol- 
lowed by Prest. Bringhurst who spoke on sub- 
jects connected with the mission. At 5 p.m. the 
brethren again met in meeting, when the Sacra- 
ment was administered to all present. Elder 
William S. Covert spoke of the necessity of learn- 
ing to govern themselves, their families, and all 
that was placed in their charge, their duty to 
uphold the authorities placed over them, etc. 
Other brethren bore their testimonies. At dark 
the brethren were called together to deliberate 
upon the propriety of commencing to operate in 
the lead mines immediately. Prest. Bringhurst 
introduced the object of the meeting and gave all 
the brethren who knew about mining and smelt- 
ing liberty to speak upon the best ways and means 
of beginning the operations. Brother Almon L. 
Fullmer explained the different facilities and ad- 
vantages that he had noticed in his explorations 
and spoke of the necessity of having a supply of 
provisions on hand to begin with, as well as 
tools, etc. Many others spoke on different points 
of the subject, and after much discussion it was 
decided that arrangements to start should be 
commenced forthwith, at least, in a few days. 
Prest. Bringhurst was appointed to select about 
12 or 13 men to engage in the lead business as 
soon as possible. 


Tuesday, July 29. In the evening the brethren 
met together to make further arrangements to- 
ward fitting out the company for the mines. 
Prest. Bringhurst read the names of 15 of the 
brethren whom he had chosen to accompany 
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Brother Almon L. Fullmer as president of the 
mining association. The names read were as fol- 
lows: Thomas Hall, Edward Cuthbert, Edson 
Barney, Philander Colton, Samuel Turnbow, 
Lorenzo Brown, Andrew Cahoon, Benjamin Cluff, 
James A. Bean, Beason Lewis, John Steele, John 
H. Bleazard, William Wilkerson, Amasa E. 
Merriam, and Lemuel H. Redd. All of these were 
ready to respond to the call, Brother Cuthbert 
excepted. It was accordingly voted unanimously 
that they should prepare to start off some time 
the coming week and commence operations forth- 
with, as it appeared to be the only means left 
for the sustaining of those who were destitute of 
provisions to take some lead to the nearest settle- 
ments and barter it for flour... . 


Saturday, August 2. The brethren of the min- 
ing company had been busy for two or three days 
preparing for a start on the following evening. 
They had 6 yoke of cattle and 3 wagons, in order 
to work out a road, dig out the spring near the 
ore and commence operations at digging out the 
ore immediately. 

Sunday, Aug. 8. Meeting was held at the usual 
hour. Brothers Hulse and Fuller spoke upon the 
duties of the Elders sent out among the Laman- 
ites..... Brothers James T. 8S. Allred and Elijah 
K. Fuller were appointed Teachers for the camp, 
which was voted and carried unanimously. The 
mining company started in the evening. 

Monday, Aug. 4. In the morning of this day, 
Brothers Wm. S. Covert, Geo. W. Bean and Wm. 
Clapp started off on a hunt with the Indians, up 
to the Snow Mountains, as the chiefs had made 
a request that some of the brethren go with guns 
and assist them in killing game. 


Wednesday, Aug. 6. The brethren returned 
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from the hunt, without having had any success. 
They reported that the rains had been very heavy 
up in the mountains during the past few days. 
The prospects for the late crops of corn were 
rather discouraging on account of the worms 
eating it from the time it came out of the ground. 
Some of the brethren were trying to eradicate 
the evil by cutting off the stalk of corn below 
the place where the worm entered it. 

Friday, Aug. 8. About 9 a.m. Brother Na- 
thaniel V. Jones and four other persons arrived 
from G. S. L. City, for the purpose of commenc- 
ing operations in the lead mines. Brother Jones 
had instructions from Prest. Brigham Young 
that the southern settlements and southern mis- 
sionaries were to assist him in anything that they 
could render for the accomplishment of the object 
for which he was sent. 


Saturday, Aug. 9. Brother William P. Jones 
remained in camp during the day. About noon 
Brother John Steele and Benjamin Cluff returned 
from the lead mines and reported that the com- 
pany were all on their way back from the mines, 
having opened the spring and uncovered the foot 
of the lead ore, but having no blasting powder 
they could not proceed with the operations any 
further. 

Sunday, Aug. 10. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. Brother Nathaniel V. Jones stated 
the object of his mission to Las Vegas, which was 
to take those brethren who were called on their 
missions at the last April conference, and pro- 
ceed immediately to working out the lead; that 
some teams were coming in a few weeks with 
flour from Cedar City for the use of the mining 
company, and that his mission was a separate 
and distinct concern from the Las Vegas settle- 
ment, and those brethren who had come the 
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present season and were engaged with him, would 
be discharged by him and allowed to return home 
as soon, as the required amount of lead was ob- 
tained. This authority was given to him by Prest. 
Young, according to his statement, and he read 
the following letter of credentials from Prest. 
Young: 
“To all whom it may concern. 

This is to certify that the bearer, Bishop Na- 
thaniel V. Jones, is counseled to forthwith pro- 
ceed with a company to the neighborhood of the 
Las Vegas and to engage in manufacturing lead, 
and the said Bishop Jones is hereby empowered 
to call to his aid in the said manufacture and 
transportation of lead, building of furnaces, min- 
ing the ore, etc., such persons as his judgment 
and necessities may dictate, not only southern 
missionaries, but others of the brethren in the 
southern settlements if need be. 


Bishop Jones is a brother well and favorably 
known to us and many of the Saints. He enjoys 
our confidence in his faithfulness, skill, judg- 
ment, and integrity, and will keep a strict and 
correct account of all services and aid rendered 
him in compliance with these instructions and 
report the same at my office in Great Salt Lake 
City. 

Done in Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, 
this 7th day of July, A. D. 1856. 

Brigham Young.” 

Brother Jones said that he had presented this 
letter to Prest. Bringhurst immediately upon his 
arrival, but had not as yet received any encour- 
_agement from the authorities there, but he ex- 
pected to get the required assistance in order to 
attend to his business at once. He closed his re- 
marks by saying that he did not intend to in- 
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terfere with the interests of the mission in any 
way, but would rather assist it than otherwise. 
Prest. Bringhurst said he felt well in spirit, but 
in regard to the case in hand, he could not feel 
right in giving liberty for those brethren to leave 
and go with Brother Jones until the proper docu- 
ments were produced by him, or until further 
written instructions were received from Prest. 
Young. He was willing, however, to turn out 
and assist Brother Jones in any way that he 
could according to the instructions from Prest. 
Young, but to give up all control of the above- 
named brethren merely upon the verbal request 
of Brother Jones, he would not do it, for they 
were put in his charge, and until he was released 
from that charge by a writing from Prest. Young, 
he was not willing to run the risk of censure by 
doing so. * * * * * * 


Monday, Aug. 11. In the evening Brother 
Nathaniel V. Jones called the missionaries of 
that season together to his wagon to confer upon 
the measures to be taken in order to fulfill the 
instructions from Prest. Young. He again stated 
the object of his visit and the instructions which 
he had received and was determined to fulfill, 
and asked them to decide whether they would 
give in’their names to accompany him or not. 
Several of the brethren spoke in favor of the pro- 
ceeding, while some hesitated to do so without 
the consent of Prest. Bringhurst. * * * * At the 
close of the meeting all the late missionaries 
present handed in their names to Bishop Jones, 
in order to be controlled and dictated by him, and 
he and a few others began to make preparations 
to leave on the following day for the lead mines. 

Tuesday, Aug. 12. In the morning -Prest. 
Wm. Bringhurst and Bishop Nathaniel V. Jones 
had a short conversation, and it was agreed by 
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themselves that their cause of difference should 
be referred for decision to Prest. Young in a 
single letter from Prest. Bringhurst. The letter 
was forthwith written by the clerk, according to 
their dictation. At the same time men and wheat 
were to be drawn from Las Vegas in order to 
facilitate operations until word was received 
from Prest. Young. In the afternoon’ Bishop 
Jones and 6 men started for the lead mines. 


Sunday, Aug. 17. The California mail arrived 
in the morning, bringing a few letters and 
papers. Bishop Jones returned from the mines 
and was preparing provisions, etc., for his men to 
work at the lead mines. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. Brothers George Mayer and William 
P. Jones preached in the forenoon. * * * * * In 
the afternoon meeting the brethren spoke very 
forcibly upon the same subject. At night the 
brethren were watching in the corn field and 
caught an Indian boy stealing corn. Several 
others were with him, but ran away before they 
could be gotten hold of. Prest. Bringhurst or- 
dered the boy chained up in the fort all night to 
see if it would have a salutary influence upon 
him and the others and make them more careful 
about coming into the fields at night. 

Monday, Aug. 18. In the morning the chief 
and some of the Indians came into camp, feeling 
perfectly friendly. They said it was alright to 
punish the boy, although some wanted to re- 
taliate upon the cattle and horses, but the chief 
talked peace, saying that if they did not want to 
be tied up they must quit stealing. The boy was 
released early in the morning and sent to his 
camp. At 2 p.m. the mail started for Great 
Salt Lake. 

Tuesday, Aug. 19. In the afternoon the mail 
arrived from Great Salt Lake bringing many let- 
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ters and papers for Las Vegas. Among them 
was the following letter from Prest. Young: 


“President’s Office, 


G. S. L. City, Aug. 4, 1856. 
Elder Wm. Bringhurst. 


Dear Brother:- Yours of July 14 at hand, an- 
nouncing your arrival at the seat of your labors. 
You state that you intend to organize a mining 
company and intend to get out some lead this 
fall, etc. I am glad to hear this and hope that 
you and the brethren of the mission will take 
hold of this business energetically and produce a 
large amount of lead. We have appointed Brother 
Nathaniel V. Jones of this city to take charge 
of this business and superintend the whole mat- 
ter, so that whatever is done we wish to have it 
done under his direction. At the same time we 
wish to have you render him all the assistance 
in team work and manual labor that you can 
and he can employ to advantage. Three teams 
will start down in a day or two for lead, which 
I trust will be ready for them and Brother Stod- 
dard’s team. Brother Jones has been instructed 
to employ natives when he can do so to advan- 
tage, and we hope the brethren will feel an. in- 
terest in this matter and look to the benefit of 
Israel and the prosperity of Zion more than 
self interest. We rejoice that you have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining so good an influence over the 
natives in that region. Inculcate upon them the 
habits of industry, cleanliness, and honesty, as 
well as the other principles of our holy re- 
ligion * * * * If you have sufficient strength to 
afford it, and it will not militate against the mis- 
sion nor the lead business, which I wish to have 
forwarded, I would like to have the brethren 
travel out among the Indians in the neighboring 
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tribes and become acquainted with their chiefs 
and principal men and thereby extend the in- 
fluence of the mission far and wide in every di- 
rection; get acquainted with the resources of the 
country and not spend their time in _ idleness, 
thinking that they have nothing to do except raise 
a little grain and rest satisfied with cultivating 
an acre or two of grain. Mormonism is not got 
up nor maintained in this wise, but on the con- 
trary, it requires our most devoted and untiring 
exertions. The brethren should always remem- 
ber that they have plenty to do, that there is a 
great work to be performed in this dispensation 
of the fulness of time, and that it is incumbent 
on every individual saint of the Most High to 
put forth his utmost ability in labor of mind and 
body to promote this great cause which is to 
preach the Gospel to those who sit in darkness, 
gather Israel, and labor to bring forth Zion, that 
she may be redeemed from the powers of dark- 
ness. 


Praying the Lord to bless you and all of the 
Mission with all the Saints of the Most High, I 
remain, as ever, 

Your brother in the work of the last days, 
Brigham Young.” 

Wednesday, Aug. 20. The brethren who were 
going up to the mines with Brother Jones were 
busy making preparations in order to start on the 
following evening. Brother Jones signified his 
desire to Prest. Bringhurst of having a few more 
men go up with him. Consequently, the brethren 
were called together and Prest. Bringhurst se- 
lected Brother Benjamin Cluff, Amasa E. Merriam 
and William Clapp to accompany Brother Jones, 
in addition to those who had already agreed to 
go. Prest. Young’s letter was read in the hear- 
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ing of those present and a few remarks made 
upon the spirit of it by Prest. Bringhurst. Bishop 
Jones also spoke in like manner. Brother Elijah 
K. Fuller’s wife gave birth to a daughter. This 
was the first birth to take place at Fort Las Vegas. 

Thursday, Aug. 21. Brother Nathaniel V. 
Jones and company started for the lead mines 
about 5:30 p.m. Brothers John W. Turner and 
James A. Bean went also for the purpose of get- 
ting some lead ore. 

Friday, Aug. 22. Chief Toshooh and another 
Indian arrived at Las Vegas from the Muddy, 
and reported trouble between the Santa Claras 
and the Utahs. 

Sunday, Aug. 24. At a meeting held on this 
day Prest. Bringhurst delivered a lengthy dis- 
course upon the duties of the Saints, and spoke 
of those brethren who wished to return home in 
the course of a few days. He first mentioned 
Brother Lemuel H. Redd, who had come in his 
father’s place. It was motioned and seconded 
that Brother Redd return home as his father had 
written him to do so. Brother John Steele also 
wished to be released from his mission, on account 
of urgent business and the destitute condition of 
his family. After some deliberation upon the 
subject, it was voted that Brother John Steele re- 
turn home and attend to the wants of his family, 
and then return to the mission again as soon as 
practicable. Brothers Thomas E. Ricks and 
Benjamin R. Hulse were given permission to go 
after their families and return in the fall. It 
was voted that Brother George W. Bean take a 
load of lead ore, trade it and return again with 
provisions. He was to be accompanied by some 
of the brethren. Afternoon meeting was also 
held. 


Monday, Aug. 25. In the evening Brothers 
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John W. Turner and Geo. W. Bean returned from 
the lead mines, accompanied by Brother Peart. 
They brought about 1500 pounds of iron and a 
lot of mining tools for the blacksmith to repair; 
also a letter from Brother Nathaniel V. Jones 
to Prest. Bringhurst stating that everything was 
at a standstill for lack of a blacksmith and he 
wanted Brother Edward Cuthbert to come with 
his tools immediately. They also desired another 
beef and more flour. 


Tuesday, Aug. 26. In the morning Brothers 
George Dalton and Albert Knapp arrived at Las 
Vegas from Great Salt Lake. They brought 
word that Joseph Williams, H Pendie and 
others would arrive on the morrow, with three 
more teams for lead. These four teams brought 
no flour from Cedar, as was expected by Brother 
Jones; consequently, it would be a great disap- 
pointment to him as he had borrowed several 
hundred pounds from the brethren at the camp, 
expecting to pay it back by the arrival of flour by 
this train. Brothers Albert Knapp and George 
Dalton were disappointed to find that the lead 
was not already being smelted, in order that they 
might return home with loads immediately. 
Prest. Bringhurst wrote in answer to Brother 
Jones, that it would be impossible to provide his 
company with any more provisions of any kind, 
as they had but a scanty supply at the fort. He 
also wrote that the teams from Great Salt Lake 
had brought no flour, etc. Brother Edward 
Cuthbert having repaired Brother Jones’ tools, 
two Indians were dispatched with them and the 
letters forthwith. In the evening the brethren 
were called together. On motion it was voted 
that Brother John H. Bleazard be released to go 
home to Great Salt Lake and put some affairs in 
order concerning his reputed former course, the 
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reports of which were considerably against him. 
He was to return again to Las Vegas as soon 
as circumstances would admit of his doing so. 
Prest. Bringhurst stated that on account of the 
condition of Brother Aaron F. Farr’s health he 
would be of little use on his mission until his 
health improved. He had but one objection to 
Brother Farr’s conduct while he had been at Las 
Vegas, and that was his neglect of meetings, 
which he had done since his arrival. The motion 
was then made that Brother Farr return home 
with the present company. * * * * Prest. Bring- 
hurst then stated that he desired Sister Riley to 
return in the present company, as she had left 
her husband and never expected to live with him 
again; consequently, she had better leave the 
camp as soon as possible. Brother John H. 
Bleazard gave the brethren an exhortation to 
faithfulness and perseverance in their duties as 
missionaries, etc. * * * * 

Wednesday, Aug. 27. At sunrise Jim Williams 
and company arrived in camp, all safe. The ther- 
mometer stood at 51 degrees. The Indians had 
committed serious ravages on the corn during 
the past few nights, and the worms had destroyed 
many vines and much corn. 

Thursday, Aug. 28. The brethren who were 
to return to their homes, were busy making prep- 
arations for their journey. The men who had 
come for lead were also keeping the blacksmith 
busy fitting up their teams and wagons. 

Friday, Aug. 29. Brothers Peart and Samuel 
Thompson started for the mines, with more tools 
and provisions. George Dalton also accompanied 
them until he met Brother Jones returning to Las 
Vegas, in order to make further arrangements for 
food to sustain his company at the mines. Bros. 
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Jones and Dalton arrived at the fort about 5 
p.m. Brother Jones promised Dalton and com- 
pany that he would have their loads of lead out 
by the 8th of September. He traded for two yoke 
of Brother Bleazard’s cattle and thereby got a 
good supply of beef. 

Saturday, Aug. 30. The lead teams started 
for the mines, taking Brother Edward Cuthbert 
and tools along with them. The ox-teams also 
started for the Vallies at 3 p. m., five in number, 
viz., Brothers Benjamin R. Hulse, John H. 
Bleazard, Aaron F. Farr and wife, Lemuel H. 
Redd and wife, Sister Riley and Miss Hawk, and 
William Burston and family. The weather was 
tolerably cool and comfortable. The Indians were 
peaceable and orderly and the blessings of the 
Lord were being poured out upon the brethren. 
The prospect was not very flattering for any ad- 
dition to their stock of food, unless it was in 
buckwheat, which, at that time, looked well. 

Sunday, Aug. 31. Prest. Bringhurst appointed 
Wm. Price Jones to keep the camp’s record dur- 
ing the absence of Secretary Geo. W. Bean. 
Meeting on this day was commenced at 10 a. m. 
Brother George W. Bean and Thomas E. Ricks 
made a few farewell remarks. Prest Bringhurst 
said he felt that the providence of God was over 
them for good, and that he felt safer with two 
or three men united than three thousand divided 
in their feelings. He intended starting four com- 
panies in the fall, east, north, west, and south, to 
explore the country and settle every fertile spot 
capable of sustaining enough men to teach the 
Indians the art of civilized life, according to the 
command of Prest. Brigham Young. Other 
brethren spoke of their determination to carry 
out the object of their mission. Benediction was 
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pronounced by Prest. Bringhurst. The afternoon 
meeting commenced at 3 o’clock, President Covert 
taking charge of the same. Brother Albert 
Knapp being called upon to speak, said that he 
had fulfilled his mission to the best of his ability, 
although Brother Bringhurst had told him he 
had been begging off from his missionary work 
but he wished to tell the brethren that if such 
were the case, he had done it through ignorance, 
for he had a great desire to fulfill his mission 
with honor, and that he would have a better un- 
derstanding from President Brigham Young 
when he returned to Great Salt Lake City. Prest. 
Wm. S. Covert spoke of the gathering of Israel 
from among the mountains and gave some good 
advice to husbands and wives. Prest. Bringhurst 
bore testimony to the truth of what had been 
said by the brethren, and said that he wished 
Brother Wm. Moss would stop working the mill 
on Sunday. The Sacrament was then admin- 
istered and Brother Covert closed the meeting 
with prayer. 

Monday, Sept. 1. Brother George W. Bean 
started for Provo with a load of lead ore. He 
was to return to camp as quickly as possible, with 
a load of provisions. Brother Thomas E. Ricks 
started for his family and was to return to Las 
Vegas as soon as he had settled his affairs. 


Tuesday, Sept. 2. Albert Knapp started to the 
lead mines, accompanied by his brother. The 
weather was very warm. 

Sunday, Sept. 7. Meeting commenced at 10 
a.m. After singing and prayer by Prest. Bring- 
hurst, Elder ————— Lark spoke upon the resur- 
rection of the dead and gave a short history of 
his life. Prest. Bringhurst then spoke upon the 
power of the Priesthood, etc., and motioned that 
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Elder James T. S. Allred go or send brethren to 
the Indian wickiups every Sunday afternoon to 
preach to: them. It was seconded and carried 
unanimously. He also told John W. Turner to 
put a guard around the field commencing on the 
following morning. Meeting again commenced 
at3 p.m. Singing, and prayer by Brother Covert, 
who then read from the “Times and Seasons” 
and the “Doctrine and Covenants.” Prest. Bring- 
hurst said he heartily endorsed Brother Covert’s 
discourse and motioned that Brothers William S. 
Covert, James T. S. Allred, James A. Bean and 
— —_—— Lark and Brother Fuller’s son start the 
following morning to find out the facility for 
starting a settlement on the Muddy. It was voted 
on and carried unanimously. Benediction by 
Prest. Bringhurst. 


Monday, Sept. 8. Brother William S. Covert 
and company started on their exploring expedi- 
tion to the Muddy, with Icoharrum as their guide. 
In the evening, Brothers William Vance, Samuel 
Thompson, and Edson Barney arrived at Las 
Vegas from the lead mines in order to obtain 
more flour. 


Wednesday, Sept. 10. Brother William Vance 
returned to the lead mines with flour loaned to 
the company by Brother Hulet. 


Saturday, Sept. 13. Brother William S. Covert 
and company returned to Las Vegas from their 
exploring expedition, all being in good health. 
The Indians still continued to play havoc with 
the corn, squashes, and melons. John W. Turner 
brought several squaws in from the field, loaded 
with corn, etc. 


Sunday, Sept.14. Meeting was held at 10 a. m. 
After singing and prayer, Elder William S. Covert 
made a report of the success that they had had 
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on their trip to the Muddy. It was as follows: 
“The first day we traveled 14 miles north and 
struck a canyon, which we followed for 4 miles, 
in a northeasterly direction. We then took a 
northwesterly course for 7 miles and camped at 
a small spring. There was very little bunch grass. 
On the 9th we traveled north 25 miles, when 
we found plenty of bunch grass and a small 
spring, also some good pine timber and some few 
Indians. On the 10th we traveled 5 miles, 
then east for 15 miles, and found some water in 
holes where we watered our animals. We pro- 
ceeded 12 miles down the Muddy canyon, passing 
through a narrow place where the rocks stood sev- 
eral hundred feet high and which was about wide 
enough for a wagon to pass through. We then 
struck the head waters of the Muddy. On Thurs- 
day, the 11th, we traveled 10 miles down the 
Muddy and passed the Indian’s camp. Their corn 
was just ripening. They all seemed quite friendly 
and gave us some corn to eat. On Friday, the 
12th, we visited the Indians at their camp. 
Brother James T. S. Allred preached to them. 
At 3 p.m. we started for home.” Brother Wm. 
S. Covert also said that there were several hun- 
dred acres of good land on the Muddy bottom, and 
he knew that he could drive a wagon to the tim- 
ber, but it was a distance of 40 miles, where there 
was little or no water. Brothers Lark and James 
T. S. Allred testified to the truth of Brother 
Covert’s report; Prest. Bringhurst said that he 
desired those having boys to take care of them, 
or he would, for he was tired of telling parents 
to keep their children from fooling and wrestling 
with the Indians. Meeting closed by prayer. 


Meeting again convened at 3 p.m. -After sing- 
ing and prayer, Prest. Bringhurst gave a lengthy 
discourse upon the providence of God towards 
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the Saints from the time they left the State of 
Missouri. He felt well satisfied with the discov- 
eries of the brethren and intended to inform 
Prest. Young forthwith. The brethren enjoyed 
a good flow of spirit, and seemed to realize the 
responsibility of their mission and were desirous 
to fulfill the same with honor. The Sacrament 
was administered and meeting closed by prayer. 


Monday, Sept. 15. In the evening, Prest. 
Bringhurst accompanied by nine or ten of the 
brethren went to the Indians’ camp. The Indians 
were dancing, singing, and maneuvering. After 
stopping with them 2 hours Prest. Bringhurst 
called them together. Brother Wm. S. Covert 
started the hymn “O stop and tell me red man,” 
after which Chief Patsearump offered a good sens- 
ible prayer. After receiving some pine nuts from 
the Indians the brethren returned to their homes. 

Tuesday, Sept. 16. Tashearrum and Patsearump 
gathered some of the neighboring tribes of 
Indians together at Las Vegas fort, where they 
sang, danced, and preached, after which Brother 
James T. S. Allred gathered squashes, corn, and 
melons from the brethren to give to the Indians. 
Prest. Bringhurst called them together and 
Brother Allred preached to them. The mail ar- 
rived from California, John Hunt carrier. 


Wednesday, Sept. 17. Early in the morning, 
Nathaniel V. Jones and some others of the 
brethren arrived from the lead mines. Brother 
Jones told Prest. Bringhurst that he wanted two 
more men, one to remain in the mines and the 
other to go to Cedar City for some flour. * * * * 
Brother Jones then started to Great Salt Lake 
City for casting to melt the lead, as he said he 
had proven there was no material in the country 
with which he could build a furnace. For that 
reason, James Williams and the teams which 
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Prest. Young had sent for the lead, returned 
empty. 

Friday, Sept. 19. At 9 o’clock Prest. Bring- 
hurst called the brethren together to decide who 
were willing to carry out his counsel and be men 
whom he could depend upon to operate with him 
in the camp. * * * * * He gave all the brethren 
a chance to speak their feelings. Brother Wm. 8. 
Covert said that men were not so blind but what 
they knew that their mission was to the Laman- 
ites. However, some of the men were disap- 
pointed in the place, not finding plenty of good 
soil and water. * * * * * Prest. Bringhurst then 
called for a vote from all those who did not con- 
sider themselves missionaries to Las Vegas and 
were not willing to carry out all the counsels of 
the presidency in that place. Jacob L. Workman, 
Edson Barney, and Samuel Thompson gave in 
their names as being against Prest. Bringhurst. 


Sunday, Sept. 21. Brother John Steele, Albert 
Knapp, Jacob L. Workman, Joseph Steward, and 
Amasa E. Merriam started for Great Salt Lake 
City. Meeting was held at 10 a.m. After sing- 
ing and prayer, Brother William W. Riley deliv- 
ered a good discourse. Prest. Bringhurst spoke 
upon the condition of the Indians and said he 
wanted the brethren to labor for them the com- 
ing week. He and Brother Allred were going to 
preach to them in the afternoon, and also lay off 
an adobe yard for them. It was moved and sec- 
onded that Brother Alexander A. Lemon teach 
school for the missionaries’ children, as well as 
for the Indians. It was moved and seconded 
that Brother --————— Henderson act as super- 
intendent of public schools in Geo. W. Bean’s ab- 
sence; also that Joseph Milam be cut off from 
the mission for failing to return from California 
as he promised. * * * * * Meeting was held again 
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at 3 p.m. Prest. Wm. S. Covert took charge and 
all the brethren present enjoyed a good spirit and 
spoke by the power of God. 


Monday, Sept. 22. All the brethren worked on 
public works, cleaning out the fort, repairing 
a bridge for the cattle to cross on, hanging the 
north gate, and fixing a door in the south-east 
bastian. The mail arrived from Great Salt Lake 
City bringing letters for most of the brethren 
from their families and friends. 

Tuesday, Sept. 23. The mail left for Cali- 
fornia. John W. Turner and Elijah K. Fuller 
started for Great Salt Lake City. Amasa M. 
Lyman arrived at Las Vegas in the evening, with 
a small company, on their way to “the land of 
pleasant dreams.” 


Wednesday, Sept. 24. Brother Amasa M. 
Lyman of the quorum of the Twelve, delivered a 
good discourse upon the general interest of the 
kingdom of God upon the earth. 

Thursday, Sept. 25. Brother Amasa M. Lyman 
and company started for California. The Indians 
were making great havoc in the fields. 


Saturday, Sept. 27. Brothers Almon L. Full- 
mer, Edson Barney, Philander Colton and Andrew 
Cahoon left Las Vegas for Great Salt Lake City. 

Sunday, Sept. 28. Two of the Indian boys 
drove off an ox. Prest. Bringhurst was informed 
of it by another Indian and accompanied by Bros. 
Edward Cuthbert and James Bean started after 
the boys. They overtook the ox within 4 miles 
and drove it back all right. Meeting was held 
at 10 a.m. After singing and prayer, Brother 
Wm. S. Covert spoke upon the power and influ- 
ence that spirits had over human beings and ex- 
horted the brethren to pray and be humble before 
God. Several of the brethren testified to the 
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goodness of God toward them. Brother James 
T. S. Allred’s infant was blessed by Brothers Wm. 
S. Covert, Wm. Bringhurst, and its father. Ben- 
edition by Brother Wm. Hawk. Meeting was 
again held at 3 p.m. After singing and prayer, 
Brothers Edward Cuthbert and Wm. Bringhurst 
preached upon the providence of God being over 
the brethren, etc. During the night the Indians 
killed a calf belonging to Prest. Bringhurst. 


Monday, Sept. 29. Brothers Jas. T.‘S. Allred 
and Prest. Wm. Bringhurst preached to the 
Indians. Brother Henderson called out a few of 
the brethren to do a little work for the public. 


Tuesday, Sept. 30. In the evening Brothers 
Edward Cuthbert and Wm. W. Riley, the school 
directors, called a meeting to decide what should 
be paid the school teacher a quarter. Brother 
Riley thought that $3 a quarter for scholars 
would be about right. Brother Alexander A. 
Lemon felt satisfied with it, but said he would 
like a door put in the bastian. Brother James 
T. S. Allred motioned that the school directors 
have the entire management of all things per- 
taining to the school, independent of the people, 
and that the school directors have power to levy 
a tax on the people for the erection of a school 
house in the fort. It was carried unanimously. 
Meeting closed by prayer. 

Thursday, Oct. 2. The Indians killed a fine 
heifer calf belonging to Brother Wm. S. Covert. 

Sunday, Oct. 5.- Meeting was held at 10 a. m. 
Prest. Bringhurst spoke upon the object of their 
mission and read a letter from Prest. Brigham ° 
Young, dated November, 1855, which forbade the 
beating or shooting of the Indians. Some of the 
brethren spoke of their determination to fulfill 
every duty pertaining to the mission to the best 
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of their ability. Benediction by Brother Wm. 
Hawk. Meeting was held at 3 p.m. After sing- 
ing and prayer, Brother Wm. S. Covert delivered 
a discourse upon the principle of obedience. 
Prest. Bringhurst said he wished Brother Hen- 
derson to take all the men not engaged at other 
public business on the following day and open 
some of the springs around the head springs of 
Las Vegas. Meeting was closed by Brother Riley. 
About 11° o’clock at night, Teshearrum, Patsea- 
rump and some other Indians arrived at the camp 
and informed the brethren that an Indian from 
the Iat country had driven off and killed a black 
ox belonging to Captain Bringhurst. After reas- 
oning some 2 or 3 hours with the Indians upon 
what would be the result of their committing so 
many depredations upon the brethren’s cattle, 
James T. S. Allred went with the Indians to the 
place where the ox had been killed. They found 
some of the meat which was given to the Indians. 


Monday, Oct. 6. All of the brethren worked 
on public works, digging up at the head of the 
Vegas Springs, in order to turn more water into 
the main channel. , 


-Thursday, Oct. 9. It was very windy. Most of 
the men in camp went with Brother Wm. P. Jones, 
Jr. to finish a ditch made by Almon L, Fullmer 
which would take the water on to the Pueblo. 

Sunday, Oct. 12. Meeting was held at 10 a. m. 
Most of the brethren expressed their feelings in 
regard to their mission, Prest. .Bringhurst closed 
by prayer. Meeting was also held at 3 p.m. 
- Brother Wm. S. Covert preached upon the first 
principles of the Gospel. The Sacrament was ad- 
ministered and meeting was closed by prayer. 

Tuesday, Oct. 14. All of the brethren went 
with Brother Henderson to turn the water in the 
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old channel for the purpose of putting out the 
fire in the Pueblo. 


Friday, Oct. 17. Amasa E. Merriam arrived 
at Las Vegas with flour for the company at the 
lead mines; also nine wagons on their way to 
California. 

Saturday, Oct. 18. The mail arrived from Cal- 
ifornia, bringing some few papers for Las Vegas. 
The weather was very windy and cold and the 


frost killed many squashes, beans, and melon 
vines. 


Sunday, Oct. 19. The mail left for Great Salt 
Lake City. Meeting was held at the usual hour 
in Brother Wm. S. Covert’s house. Brother Wm. 
W. Riley preached upon the devilish power and 
influence that had been used by some men from 
the rise of the Church until the present, and 
warned men and women to keep the command- 
ments of God. Meeting closed by prayer. Meet- 
ing convened again at 3 p.m. Brother Wm. Hawk 
spoke upon the power of the Priesthood. Prest. 
Bringhurst endorsed Brother Hawk’s remarks, 
and said that there were some young men and 
boys in the camp who were continually trifling 
and fooling with the Indians. This, he knew, 
would sooner or later bring bloodshed upon the 
people, if it were not stopped. * * * * He wished 
the brethren to magnify their callings and 
wherever they saw the boys trifling with the 
Indians to stop them even if they had to break 
their necks. Brother Henderson said he wished 
all the brethren to turn out on public work. 
Brother Covert dismissed the meeting by prayer. 

Monday, Oct. 20. Most of the brethren were 
at work on the public works, repairing the corral, 
stock yard, and making a gate for the corral. 
Mr. A. M. Carter arrived late at night with the 
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mail from Great Salt Lake City. He brought but 
few letters and papers for Las Vegas. 


Thursday, Oct. 23. The Indians made a gen- 
eral break in the field to gather the stuff which 
had not been gathered in by the brethren. James 
T. S. Allred and Wm. P. Jones tried to get them 
out for a short time, but accomplished little. 
Three wagons and several families arrived at Las 
Vegas on their way to California. In the evening 
Prest. Bringhurst called a meeting to decide what 
amount of flour would be needed to sustain the 
families, who were very near out, until harvest 
time. It was decided that it would take from 
four to five thousand pounds. Prest. Bringhurst 
then. motioned that a few men, who knew how to 
use carpenter’s tools, be chosen to go to California 
and work for the flour, while the rest of the 
brethren did their work. Prest. Bringhurst 
warned the brethren to be faithful in guarding 
the cattle, as the devil was trying to work through 
the Indians in every possible way for their over- 
throw. Brother Wm. S. Covert closed the meet- 
ing by prayer. 

Saturday, Oct. 25. Brothers Augustus Farn- 
ham, Josiah W. Fleming and others from the 
Australian Mission arrived at Las Vegas. 


Sunday, Oct. 26. Meeting was held at the 
usual hour. Brother Augustus Farnham, late 
president of the Australian Mission, told a few 
of his missionary experiences and Brother Josiah 
W. Fleming aiso spoke upon the progress of the 
work in that land. Prest. Bringhurst closed the 
meeting by prayer. Meeting was commenced at 
7 o'clock. Brother James Graham and Robert 
Skelton of the Australian Mission spoke. After 
meeting Brothers Farnham and Fleming sang 
two hymns, after which Brother William P. 
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Vance sang a song which he had composed upon 
the Las Vegas Mission. Brother Wm. P. Jones 
also sang the Deseret Song, composed by Wm. W. 
Willis of the East India Mission. Brother 
Graham also sang a piece he had composed on his 
mission to Australia. 

Monday, Oct. 27. Brothers Augustus Farn- 
ham, Josiah W. Fleming and company left Las 
Vegas about 3 o’clock for their homes. Brother 
Henderson and some of the brethren worked on 
public work, repairing the corral and stock yard. 

Friday, Oct. 31. A small company of emigrants 
arrived at Las Vegas on their way to California. 

Saturday, Nov. 1. The California emigrants 
left Las Vegas. Many strange Indians from the 
Muddy and other places arrived in camp. Some 
of them were very saucy and mean. Prest. Bring- 
hurst kicked a Muddy Indian from his house out 
of the fort for stealing bread and other things. 


Sunday, Nov. 2. Meeting commenced at the 
usual hour. After singing and prayer, Brothers 
William P. Jones, William S. Covert, George 
Mayer, and others spoke. Prest. Bringhurst said 
it was as easy to preach the spirit of God out of 
a man as it was to preach it into him. - Wished 
the brethren to govern the spirit in them so as 
not to preach the brethren and sisters to sleep, 
etc. Prest. Bringhurst closed the meeting by 
prayer. Meeting was again held at 7 p.m. After 
singing and prayer, Prest. Bringhurst spoke upon 
the extent of most of the men’s minds who had 
left Las Vegas and proved that they had no re- 
gard to the gathering of Israel, or improving their 
minds, but were influenced by a selfish spirit 
that caused them to back out from the mission. 
Prest. Bringhurst called upon Brothers Hender- 
son and George Mayer to go after the emigrants 
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then at the springs and charge them $17 for 
damages which they had done on the mesquite 
fence, taking fodder, etc. Meeting closed after 
prayer by Brother Wm. S. Covert. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4. Brothers Henderson, Covert, 
and Mayer worked on the corral gate in the 
morning. 

Thursday, Nov. 6. Brothers Wm. W. Riley 
and Edward Cuthbert called a meeting to inform 
the brethren in what way they had thought to 
raise means for the building of a house of wor- 
ship. Brother Cuthbert said that they thought 
of building the house for worship 18 by 26 out- 
side, and considered that $1000 properly man- 
aged would put it up. Brother Riley then said 
that they had thought of levying a poll tax of $20 
to each man, and also put a tax on $6 on each 
garden and city lot. Brothers James T. S. Allred, 
William Vance, and Samuel Thompson said they 
were opposed to having a tax made in any such 
way. Brother Allred believed it would be quite 
right to tax every man’s property, but did not 
believe in the doctrine of making the poor man 
pay the same as the man who had property. 
Brothers Vance and Thompson were of the same 
opinion. Prest. Bringhurst considered it was 
perfectly right for men whose interest should be 
the same, to bear their part in all public matters, 
and instead of making it easier on single men, 
a little more should be put on them, as also on 
the men who had left the camp, for the single 
man had only himself to keep and the men who 
had left the mission without cause, should pay 
equal with the other brethren. Brother Wm. P. 
Jones and others spoke along the same line. It 
was motioned by Brother Vance that Brother 
Riley and Cuthbert be sustained in their present 
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arrangements. Seconded by Brother Bringhurst 
and carried unanimously. Meeting was closed 
by prayer. 

Sunday, Nov. 9. Meeting commenced at the 
usual hour. The brethren enjoyed a good portion 
of the spirit of God and spoke by the power 
thereof. Meeting convened again at 7 0’clock. 
After singing and prayer, Bro. Vance said that - 
he thought it was the wrong time to put up a 
meeting house; that they had better fence the 
field over again and build the house when they 
had more time. Prest. Bringhurst said a house 
of worship was needed much more than a fence 
around the field; indeed, he did not consider it 
more than a forenoon’s work to make the fence 
around the field strong enough to turn any animal 
that might come there. Prest. Wm. S. Covert 
spoke upon the importance of having a house 
where they could present themselves before the 
Lord in a form and a place that He had promised 
to hear and answer His Saints. The Sacrament 
was administered and Brother Riley closed the 
meeting by prayer. After meeting Brothers Riley 
and Cuthbert called upon the brethren to stay and 
hear what arrangements they had for the erec- 
tion of the house of worship. Brother Riley said 
they thought of putting a tax of $38 on each man 
in the mission, all being agreed that were present. 
Brother Riley wished to know who would draw 
the stone, as he wanted it forthwith. Prest. 
Bringhurst then agreed to commence in the morn- 
ing to draw stone. Brother Hawk said that he 
sue pay his $38 in the morning in adobies and 
rock. 

Monday, Nov. 10. Prest. Bringhurst drew two 
loads of rock for the house of worship to be laid 
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in the center of the fort; Brother Hawk drew two 
loads of rock. 

Tuesday, Nov. 11. Prest. Bringhurst, with 
two yoke of oxen and one wagon, drew rock all 
day for the house of worship. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12. Brother Elijah K. Fuller 
arrived in company with one emigrant on his way 
-to California. He informed Prest. Bringhurst 
that Prest. Young had released all the brethren 
from the mission who were back in the settle- 
ments, in consequence of this place, Las Vegas, 
not being able to sustain more than three or four 
men. 


Thursday, Nov. 13. Robert and George Read 
dug the foundation for the house of worship. 
Lorin Babbitt, with a small company, arrived at 
Las Vegas on their way to California. 


Sunday, Nov. 16. Meeting commenced at the 
usual hour. After singing and prayer, Brother 
Elijah K. Fuller and William S. Covert preached 
upon fhe necessity of a reformation among the 
Saints. Brother Covert also testified that the 
course that Prest. Bringhurst had taken in the 
mission had always been for the best interest of 
the people in the camp and also the Lamanites 
unto whom they were sent. Prest. Bringhurst 
said it was far from his desire that any man 
should be sorry for him, for he was not the least 
sorry for himself, and he further knew, by the 
spirit of revelation, that the course he had taken 
was approved of by God. Brother Wm. W. Riley 
closed the meeting by prayer. Meeting com- 
menced at 7 o’clock. Brother Riley gave a lengthy 
discourse upon the power unclean spirits had over 
the minds of men on the earth, and he felt like 
cursing the men who had lied about Brother 
Bringhurst and reported lies about Las Vegas 
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fort. William S. Covert and William P. Jones 
spoke upon the same subject. Prest. Bringhurst 
said he was for Israel, and he wished that those 
mean fellows who were writing lies to the city 
and were afraid to show their faces inside the 
house, should never stand and see the red brethren 
kicked and cuffed around by some white men 
who were not to be put on a level with them. 
Brother George Mayer closed the meeting by 
prayer. 

Monday, Nov. 17. William P. Jones, William 
S. Covert, and William W. Riley laid rock for the 
foundation of the house of worship. The mail 
arrived from California, with Mr. Carter. 
Brother John T. Caine from the Sandwich Islands 
also arrived at the camp on his way home. 


Tuesday, Nov. 18. Brothers Wm. P. Jones, 
Wm. S. Covert, and Wm. W. Riley finished lay- 
ing the rock for the house of worship and com- 
menced laying the adobes. Brother Wm. P. 
Vance drew one load of rock with his own cattle 
and one yoke of Brother Bringhurst’s. Brothers 
George Mayer and Alexander A. Lemon drew 
adobes from Brother Edward Cuthbert’s. The 
mail left for the city. 


Wednesday, Nov. 19. Brothers Jones, Riley, 
Covert, Allred, and Lemon worked on the house 
of worship in the morning. The weather being 
very rough; they were not able to work in the 
afternoon, and with Brother Covert drew one 
load of adobes. James T. S. Allred called a meet- 
ing at 7 o’clock in the evening to inquire what 
the brethren were willing to do for the Indians 
in the way of farming. After singing and prayer, 
Brother Allred desired to know how much wheat 
the brethren could furnish for seed for the 
Indians, upon which 414 bushels were volun- 
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teered. Brother James T. S. Allred then wished 
to know who would put it in the ground for them. 
The different brethren then volunteered to break 
16 acres of land for them and put it in. Brother 
William Moss closed the meeting by prayer. 

Thursday, Nov. 20. The mail arrived from 
Great Salt Lake City bringing but few papers and 
letters for Las Vegas. 

Friday, Nov. 21. The mail left Las Vegas for 
California. 


Sunday, Nov. 23. Meeting commenced at the 
usual hour. After singing and prayer, Prest. 
Bringhurst made a few remarks respecting the 
condition of the Lamanites, the advancement they 
had made in the short time that the brethren had 
been with them, and warned the brethren to 
magnify the office and calling placed upon them 
as men of God, etc. Brother Wm. S. Covert said 
he knew what had been said was spoken by the 
power of God and continued to speak on the sub- 
ject of order. After a few remarks by Brother 
Wm. P. Jones, Brother Edward Cuthbert closed 
the meeting by prayer. 

Meeting commenced again at 7 o’clock, Broth- 
ers Wm. W. Riley and Elijah K. Fuller spoke 
upon the redemption of Israel and the power of 
opposition which the men of God meet with while 
in the faithful discharge of their duty, exposing 
the wickedness of the people. Prest. Bringhurst 
motioned that Brother Riley have the privilege 
of going to Cedar City to work for provisions, 
and, if he thought proper, to take his family. 
Brother Riley motioned that Brothers Covert, 
Jones, Allred, and Henderson have the privilege 
to go and work for some provisions, and that they 
take their families with them, if they consider it 
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wisdom. The Sacrament was administered and 
meeting was closed by prayer. 


Tuesday, Nov. 25. It rained all day and most 
of the night. 


Sunday, Nov. 30. Meeting was held at 10 a. m. 
After singing and prayer, Brother Wm. Vance 
made a few remarks pertaining to their present 
condition as missionaries in Israel and hoped 
there would be an increase of union in their 
midst. Prest. Bringhurst spoke of men writing 
lies to Prest. Young, their mean design, ete. 
Spoke of the Lamanites as a people and proved 
they could only be controlled and brought to a 
knowledge of civilized life by faithfulness, hu- 
mility, and prayer before the Lord. Brother 
Wm. S. Covert made a few remarks on the same 
subject. Bro. Wm. P. Jones closed the meeting 
by prayer. Meeting commenced at 7 o’clock. After 
singing and prayer, Brother Edward Cuthbert 
said he was well satisfied with the course which 
Prest. Bringhurst had taken at Las Vegas and 
he believed the place would sustain all the men 
that had ever been appointed there. * * 

Thursday, Dec. 4. Nathaniel V. Jones arrived 
with a small company to operate the lead mines. 
Jones also brought a letter to Samuel Thompson 
from Prest. Young authorizing him to take the 
presidency of the Las Vegas Mission in place of 
Wm. Bringhurst. Jones also delivered a letter 
to Wm. Bringhurst, stating the reasons why he 
was dropped from the mission and disfellow- 
shipped from the Church, with special orders to 
deliver up to said Thompson all papers, docu- 
ments, etc., belonging to said mission. . 

Friday, Dec. 5. Prest. Samuel Thompson 


called a meeting in the afternoon of all the 
brethren (Bishop Nathaniel V. Jones and some 
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of his company being present) to ascertain 
whether the people were willing to sustain him 
as their president of the mission. It was mo- 
tioned and seconded that Brother Thompson be 
sustained as president. The vote was unanimous 
with the exception of four, viz., William Bring- 
hurst, William S. Covert, William W. Riley, and 
William P. Jones. * * * * Prest. Thompson stated 
that one object of the present meeting was to 
ascertain the situation of the brethren in rela- 
tion to provisions. It was learned that there 
was sufficient to sustain enough of the brethren 
to keep up the mission until more breadstuff 
could be obtained from California. The letter 
from Prest. Young to Prest. Wm. Bringhurst, 
removing him from office, was read in the meet- 
ing. The business being finished, meeting was 
dismissed by Elder William Moss. 

Saturday, Dec. 6. Capt. Nathaniel V. Jones 
and company left Las Vegas for the lead mines. 

Sunday, Dec. 7. Meeting was held in the morn- 
ing. The opening prayer was offered by Elder 
Wm. Hawk and Elder Thomas Hall delivered a 
good Gospel discourse. Prest. Thompson and 
some of the brethren made a few remarks and 
the meeting was dismissed by William Moss. The 
evening meeting was opened by singing and 
prayer by Elder Alexander A. Lemon. The busi- 
ness of the meeting was presented by Prest. 
Thompson to ascertain how many and who shall 
go to California for provisions. It was decided 
that Brothers William Hawk and son, James T. 
S. Allred, Miles Anderson and son, and Almon 
W. Thompson start with four wagons as soon as 
they could get ready, and that the remainder of 
the brethren fix up the corral for the cattle on 
the following day. Meeting was dismissed by 
Prest. Thompson. 
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Monday, Dec. 8. The brethren worked on the 
corral, etc. 


Tuesday, Dec. 9. The brethren finished plac- 
ing the mesquite brush around the corral. 

Thursday, Dec. 11. The brethren started to 
California for provisions. 


Saturday, Dec. 18. Brothers Wm. Bringhurst 
and Elijah K. Fuller started for California. 

Sunday, Dec. 14. The morning meeting was 
opened by singing and prayer. Prest. Samuel 
Thompson made a few remarks and was followed 
by some of the other brethren. A hymn was 
sung and meeting was dismissed by Elder George 
Mayer. The evening meeting was opened by sing- 
ing and prayer by Brother Benjamin R. Hulse. 
Several of the brethren spoke and arrangements 
were made to build a guard house in the cattle 
corral. Meeting was closed by singing and bene- 
diction by Wm. Moss. A meeting was also held 
with the Indians. 


Monday, Dec. 15. The brethren hauled rock 
and adobes for the guard house. 


Tuesday, Dec. 16. The brethren were build- 
ing the guard house. The California mail ar- 
rived in the afternoon. 

Wednesday, Dec. 17. The brethren were busy 
writing letters in the morning and building the 
guard house in the afternoon. * * * * * It had 
been contemplated by the previous authorities to 
build a school house. Two trustees were ap- 
pointed, viz., William W. Riley and Edward 
Cuthbert. They were to direct the ways and 
means for erecting the house, etc. They accord- 
ingly assessed a poll tax of $38 on all the men 
in camp and on those who had gone back. This 
measure was opposed by some of the brethren, 
who argued that it should be built by a property 
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tax, but the course of the president and trustees 
was finally adopted and agreed to by most of 
the brethren present. A subsequent meeting was 
held and arrangements were made to commence 
the house. Just previous to this, however, Elijah 
K. Fuller arrived from Great Salt Lake City and 
circulated the report that Prest. Bringhurst was 
removed from office and that Samuel Thompson 
would succeed him. This all the brethren ex- 
pected. The Thompson party was entirely op- 
posed to the policy of building such a house as 
the one contemplated in their weak and unpre- 
pared circumstances. An elaborate discourse was 
delivered at that meeting, by one of the brethren, 
in favor of dropping the idea of erecting such a 
building at that time, but all to.no purpose. The 
authorities and William W. Riley, trustee, were 
bent on pushing the house, asserting that it would 
be a much stronger safeguard against their foes 
than anything else, as the upper part of the 
house was designed to be used as a prayer circle 
room for spiritual instruction and to give the 
natives their endowments, etc. Bishop Nathaniel 
V. Jones being expected in a few days, and it 
being known that he would bring documents from 
Prest. Young authorizing the removal of Wm. 
Bringhurst, and the appointment of Samuel 
Thompson to the presidency, the authorities and 
Brother Riley seemed to push the building as 
fast as possible, and succeeded in completing the 
foundation with the addition of about three feet 
of adobes all around, when the brethren began 
to manifest reluctance in performing their labors, 
which they had so little faith in being sustained 
and being of any use. Hence, the party finally 
concluded to give it up for the time being at any 
rate. Bishop Jones soon arrived, the results of 
which have been stated. * * * * * * The Cali- 
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fornia mail and four or five travelers were pres- 
ent, also several Indians. 


Thursday, Dec. 18. The California mail 
started. Edward Cuthbert and Almon L. Full- 
mer’s family went with the mail. Heaps and 
family with some others arrived from Cedar City. 
They reported the snow to be 18 inches deep at 
Mountain Meadow. On this day the brethren 
covered the guard house. 


Friday, Dec. 19. Heaps and company left Las 
Vegas for California. The winter this year was 
cooler than the preceding one. The nights were 
pretty cold, ice freezing 114 inches thick on stand- 
ing water. There had been very little snow and 
occasionally a light shower of rain. 

Wednesday, Dec. 24. Brother Jim Hunt ar- 
rived with the Great Salt Lake mail about 10 
p.m. It being Christmas Eve a report was fired 
from the anvil cannon and also a few pistol shots. 

Thursday, Dec. 25. Brothers Samuel Thomp- 
son and Sylvester Hulet started to the lead mines 
to see the brethren. They found them in pretty 
good spirits. They had commenced smelting in 
their new furnaces, but found the metal very 
hard to smelt. 

Sunday, Dec. 28. Meeting was held. The 
brethren returned from the lead mines late in the 
evening. The Indians were still peaceable. 

Monday, Dec. 29. Quite a nice shower of rain 
fell at night. Nothing of importance took place 
during the following few days. Some of the 
brethren labored occasionally on their land and 
houses. The weather was damp and cloudy and 
once in a while a windy day occurred. 

1857 

Sunday, Jan. 4. After meeting, Prest. Samuel 

Thompson and some others visited some of the 
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Piute wickiups. Shenents, one of the Indians, was. 
quite sick. The brethren took him some bread 
and administered to him. The natives seemed 
to subsist on almost nothing. At that season they 
lived chiefly on a sweet substance they gathered 
toward the mountains, which they called chump. 
They begged considerably, but the brethren had 
little or nothing to spare them. Many of the 
Indians stayed about the mountains subsisting 
on chump, and many others went across the Col- 
orado River and lived on the kindness and friend- 
ship of the Iats-who had plenty of squashes and 
other things. They went into the Las Vegas 
camp occasionally, stayed awhile and then re- 
turned to their homes. The Indian boys drove 
an ox from the herd and killed a steer of Elijah 
K. Fuller’s. 
Elder Samuel F. Atwood wrote the following: 
“Las Vegas Lead Mines, 
Jan. 4, 1857. 

Elder Wilford Woodruff. 

Dear Brother:- Brother Nathaniel V. Jones 
and company (of which I was one) left the city 
on the 31st of Nov., 1856, after having been de- 
tained 4 days, after everything else was ready, 
hunting for a lost mule. Brother Jones had 3 
mule teams, one wagon with 2 mules and the 
other two with four, which were loaded with 
supplies, a horse-power bellows, furnace, hearths, 
etc., for the lead diggings. We camped in the 
settlements as far as we could. The weather 
was cold and some of the time stormy, which re- 
tarded our speed in traveling and being detained 
three days at Parowan for the arrival of Broth- 
ers James Williams from Cedar City and Lorenzo 
W. Roundy from Harmony, we did not arrive at 
Cedar City until the 14th of November. I will 
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here say that the reformation has spread more 
or less in all of the different settlements; baptism 
has been administered to the Saints in many of 
them and repentance and reformation has been 
and is being preached to all, which is listened to 
with good attention by many and treasured up by 
some to profit thereby. A surplus of provisions 
has been raised in most of the settlements and 
some improvements have been made in the dif- 
ferent cities and in the farming operations by 
some, while others seem to be willing to live in 
old log huts, apparently indifferent as to whether 
Zion is built up or not. In this place |(Cedar 
City) there has been some building and other 
improvements made, far more in the old city 
than on the new plat located by Prest. Young in 
the spring of 1855. There is but one house being 
built on it worthy of note. It was up to the 
square when I was there and the masons were 
at work on it. The upright part is 27 feet by 
16 feet, 114 story high with a one-story for back 
rooms, the whole intended for an ell to the main 
building when erected. It is built of Flemish 
brand of burned bricks, the stretchers are red and 
the headers white, which, with the white cut stone 
windows and door caps and sills, forms a beau- 
tiful front. Brother Westley Willis is building 
this house, and, when finished as he intends to 
do, it would be an ornament to any city. There 
are but three other houses on the whole plat; 
one a small adobe, one a log, and a hole in the 
ground. 


We left Cedar City on the 16th of November, 
with Brothers Roundy and Williams with us, mak- 
ing nine in all in the company. Their loading 
was flour and oats. We traveled to Warm Springs 
or Little Painter Creek, about !20 miles from 
Cedar. Here we camped and allowed the animals 
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to run loose over night. The next morning three 
of them were missing. The brethren hunted for 
them for three days, without finding them and 
had to come to the conclusion that they had re- 
turned to Cedar City and Brother Jones had 
just sent two men back to hunt them, when they 
came into camp of their own accord. Another 
man was soon dispatched to bring the other two 
men back. They did not return until the next 
evening, which made 4 days that we were de- 
tained at this place. 

We started on our journey again on the 21st 
and passed through Painter Creek Valley (Pinto). 
Here Brother Rufus C. Allen with some of the 
Indian missionaries have commenced to make a 
new settlement and intend to finish the fort 
next season. The valley is a small one and the 
land and water is not sufficient to sustain but a 
few families. The range is good and extensive. 
We had a heavy snow on us the first night we 
camped on the Santa Clara, which lasted for two 
nights and one day. The snow was from 4 to 8 
inches deep on the divide between Santa Clara 
and Rio Virgen, which is an uncommon thing to 
be seen at any season of the year. At this divide 
we commenced traveling over a desolate country 
which might truthfully be called the desert. We 
had unusually cold weather while traveling down 
the Virgen and the sand being wet and some- 
times frozen, caused the wagons to roll very 
heavy, which made it hard on the teams, and, the 
feed being poor, we were obliged to let the ani- 
mals run loose at night; and although there was 
a guard through the darkness of the nights, they 
would manage to get away nearly every night 
and sometimes would be found ten miles back 
on the road and always as far that way as they 
could get. We arrived at the Muddy on the 2nd 
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of December, the place that has been represented 
as a good place for a settlement, but for the life 
of me I could not see nor imagine where 
the land either for plowing, meadow, or 
range could be found; neither wood nor tim- 
ber. We saw more Indians at this place 
than at any other on the road and they appeared 
to be quite friendly. We started across the 
desert on the 3rd and arrived at Las Vegas 
(called by some at that pace toe Bagus, which 
is a very appropriate name for it) on the 4th. 
While here I learned that there were divisions, 
contentions, and dissatisfactions among the 
brethren and nearly everyone was on the point 
of leaving, some to the north and some to Cali- 
fornia, but when Brother Jones showed them the 
letters from Prest. Young which dropped Brother 
Bringhurst from the presidency at this place and 
placing Brother Samuel Thompson in his place, 
there was quite a change, which I hope will be 
for the better. There is not farming land enough 
to sustain more than 10 families and they would - 
-have to farm on a small scale, as the range is 
very poor. Snow fell about one inch deep here 
a few days before we arrived, a thing never 
known before by the oldest inhabitants. We ar- 
rived at the diggings on the 8th, which is in a 
high range of mountains about 30 miles from 
Las Vegas in a south-west course. Brother Jones 
immediately after our arrival commenced to make 
the necessary preparations to commence to smelt 
out the lead. 
Jan. 10, 1857. 
Everything was ready and the smelting was 
commenced on the 25th of December and by dili- 
gence and hard labor we have run out about nine 
thousand pounds. The mineral yields from 20 to 
30 per cent., proving to be of a much poorer 
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quality than was expected to be when seen in the 
lead on the mountain. There is found in it after 
the outside is taken off, much dry bone, black 
jack, and sulphur, which burns up much of the 
lead in smelting, which makes the mineral yield 
much less than was estimated it would do by any 
that saw it, even old miners and smelters, so that 
Brother Jones was not alone in over-estimating 
it. My health is very good and the most of the 
hands enjoy the same. Some two or three are un- 
well with a cold. Brother Jones enjoys very good 
health and is determined to obtain the amount of 
lead required, if possible. 
Yours, Samuel F. Atwood.” 

Wednesday, Jun. 7. Brothers Wm. S. Covert 
and Wm. R. Riley started a couple of Indians to 
hunt for gold. Brother Hulet’s colt was driven 
off at the same time in that direction and killed. 
The Indians told the brethren that it was the 
same Indians who did it. . 

Friday, Jan. 9. Quite a reeling of the earth 
took place at 9 o’clock a.m. It lasted 114° 
minutes. 

Saturday, Jan. 10. David Savage and Brother 
Wells of California arrived in Las Vegas from 
the north. 

Sunday, Jan. 11. No meeting was held. 

Monday, Jan. 12. Brother Savage and com- 
pany left for California. After dusk Brother 
Samuel Turnbow, Father Peart, Brother Roundy, 
James Williams, and James Bean arrived at Las 
Vegas with their loads of lead from the mines on 
their way to Great Salt Lake. 

Tuesday, Jan. 13. The above-named company 
left at an early hour. 


Thursday, Jan. 15. Alexander A. Lemon with 
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two other brethren started with a load of pro- 
visions, etc., to the lead mines. A company of 
three men arrived from California on their way 
to Great Salt Lake. They had one wagon and 
five horses with them. 

Sunday, Jan. 18. The California mail arrived 
at Las Vegas, stopped an hour or so and started 
on in company with the three circus or show 
men who had laid by a few days, waiting for the 
mail. A meeting was held in the afternoon. 

Saturday, Jan. 24. Several of the brethren, 
with three teams, turned out and put in some 
more wheat for the Indians. ° 


Sunday, Jan. 25. Meeting was held in the 
evening. The Great Salt Lake mail arrived 
bringing but few letters and some papers. 

Monday, Jan. 26. The same brethren and 
teams put in some more wheat for the Indians, 
making in all 12 or 15 acres, which had been 
put in for them that season. The Indians seemed 
well pleased with the idea of the brethren farm- 
ing for and with them. They were anxious to 
raise their provisions instead of hunting, etc. 
They were very poor and hungry at that time. In 
the evening a meeting was called when Prest. 
Brigham Young’s letter to Prest. Samuel Thomp- 
son was read. It spoke of the cases of Wm. S. 
Covert and Wm. R. Riley, giving liberty to Prest. 
Thompson to receive Wm. S. Covert into the 
Church in full fellowship, provided his conduct 
merited it, and he desired it. Prest. Young also 
encouraged the brethren to persevere in the great 
objects of their mission, which revived the spirits 
of the brethren very much, as most all were fool- 
ishly beginning to contemplate a speedy breaking 
up of the mission and removal therefrom. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27. According to previous 
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agreement, the brethren commenced building up 
the unfinished fort wall, Brother William P. Jones 
superintending the work. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28. The brethren worked on 
the fort wall again. Late in the afternoon Cap- 
tain Nathaniel V. Jones with all his company 
arrived at Las Vegas from the lead mines, hav- 
ing abandoned that place. 

Thursday, Jan. 29. Some of the brethren were 
getting up wood. Jones’ company were resting, 
recruiting, etc. The weather was remarkably 
pleasant—very similar to April weather in Great 
Salt Lake Valley. 

Friday, Jan. 30. Capt. Nath. V. Jones and 
most of his men, with one wagon, started to lo- 
cate lead, north-west of Las Vegas, some 25 or 
30 miles. He left his wife and three or four of 
his men in charge of his stuff and animals at 
the fort. The brethren continued their labors on 
the fort wall. 

Saturday, Jan. 31. The brethren still contin- 
ued to work on the fort wall. 

Sunday, Feb. 1. A good meeting was held in 
the morning. * * * * 

Monday, Feb. 2. The brethren were still at 
work on the fort wall. Brothers Wm. S. Covert 
and Wm. W. Riley started about noon for the 
Great Salt Lake Valley. An arrow was shot 
through a calf in the corral at night. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3. The brethren continued to 
work on the fort wall. 


Wednesday, Feb. 4. The brethren completed 
the erection of the fort wall to 10 feet high all 
around, which looked much more secure and had 
lessened the adobe yard of its remaining useless 
contents to a considerable extent. The stock and 
cattle were corralled in the fort for the first time 
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this night. Brother Nathaniel V. Jones and com- 
pany returned to the fort at dusk, having found 
no encouragement to locate their operations at 
that point. They contemplated an abandonment 
of the whole business in that region for the 
present. 


Thursday, Feb. 5. It was a windy and dis- 
agreeable day. The weather generally had been 
pleasant for several weeks. After the arrival of 
Jones’ company nothing of consequence was done 
in camp, with the exception of fixing up wagons 
and preparing to leave en masse. However, Prest. 
Samuel Thompson resolved not to go until he 
should receive more word from Prest. Young. 

Friday, Feb. 18. A Brother Crane with his 
family and two of the company from Cedar City, 
arrived at Las Vegas. A company had been sent 
on by the president to assist Jones with provi- 
sions, but had turned back on receipt of Capt. 
Jones’ letter sent by three of his men, who met 
said company on the Rio Virgen. This deprived 
the brethren of much needed assistance. 

Sunday, Feb. 15. No meeting was held on this 
day. The California mail arrived at night. 
Brother William Vance being a new hand at the 
business broke the mail key, but with some diffi- 
culty succeeded in obtaining all the mail matter 
for Las Vegas, which was very little. According 
to instructions he sent the broken key on to be 
delivered to the general post office department. 

Monday, Feb. 16. The California mail arrived 
at Las Vegas. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. Capt. Nathaniel V. Jones 
and several others left Las Vegas, with the mail, 
for Great Salt Lake City. Some time after his 
return to the headquarters of the Church, Bishop 
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Jones (under date of April 16, 1857) reported 

as follows: 

“About the middle of February, 1856, Prest. 
Young informed me that I was called upon to go 
to the vicinity of the Las Vegas for the purpose of 
exploring that region in search of lead, as there 
had been some specimens sent to him from that 
quarter. He desired me to start as soon as I could 
get ready. Accordingly, I set off from this place 
(G. S. L. City) on the 15th of April, 1856, with 
the following letter of instruction from the 
president: 

“President’s Office, 
Utah Territory, G. S. L. City. 
April 14, 1856. 

To the Bishops and Presidents of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints who are be- 
yond Cedar City. 

Beloved Brethren :- You are hereby authorized 
and required to use all reasonable exertions to 
furnish the bearer, Bishop Nathaniel V. Jones, 
with such men, animals, tools, etc., as he may call 
upon you for, to enable him to safely, diligently, 
and successfully accomplish the purpose of the 
mission upon which he is now sent, viz: to search 
for and examine into the location, quality and 
quantity of different ores and metals, as speci- 
mens of rich lead ore have already been brought 
to me from that region, and it is highly desirable 
that we be able to make our lead, copper, etc., at 
the earliest practicable date. 

Your brother in the gospel, 
Brigham Young.” 

The brethren through the southern settlements 
responded promptly and cheerfully to my calls. 
At Cedar City, Bishop Philip K. Smith and Elder 
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Ira Hatch, Indian interpreter of the Santa Clara 
Mission, accompanied me, furnishing the neces- 
sary means of transportation and provisions for 
our outfit. 


We arrived at Las Vegas on the 6th of May, 
1856. After a day or two of rest, we visited 
the place where the specimens had been obtained 
that were sent to the President’s office. After 
examining the strata, I came to the conclusion 
that it would not pay for the working. 

The range bearing the mineral runs north and 
south, and the mineral lays in a connected hori- 
zontal sheet, closely pinched in the rock. 

In our explorations through the country we 
learned from the Indians that there was a quan- 
tity of the same kind of ore about fifty miles 
south from this place. I hired a guide and set 
off immediately in search of it. We were safely 
conducted to the place. The mineral to all ap- 
pearances was inexhaustible; in quantity, it was 
several rods wide and varying from one to four 
feet in thickness; in places it was much brangled 
through the rock and in others considerably 
burnt with ochre, though in the aggregate it was 
an exceedingly flattering prospect. 

This mineral lays from the Vegas south by 
west, distance 27 miles, and about four miles 
east from the military road leading to California, 
and about 25 miles west from the Colorado and is 
situated high in the tops of the mountains. 

The nearest running water is 12 miles, though 
there is a small mound spring within 114 miles 
from the mineral that will do for camp purposes. 
There is plenty of timber for fuel in the moun- 
tains, but no grass for animals. 


After our explorations, we returned to the 
Vegas. After a day or two of rest, we started 
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to explore the country north-west from the Vegas. 
We penetrated the country about 400 miles in this 
direction and found it to be one continuous 
stretch of dry, burnt-up mountains and arid sand 
plains entirely destitute of vegetation or tii: ber. 
Not feeling disposed to risk too much in an un- 
explored region, thereby jeopardizing the lives of 
men and animals, we thought it advisable to re- 
trace our steps. During the trip we saw nothing 
worthy of note, except a strata of gold-bearing 
quartz, about 70 miles north-west from the Vegas. 
We were gone six days on the trip. 


On the 22nd of May, 1856, we left Las Vegas on 
our return to Cedar City, and in four days and 
three hours, we arrived safely at that place; dis- 
tance 300 miles. After stopping a few days, I 
resumed my explorations in company with Bishop 
Tarlton Lewis and his son, in the mountains south 
of the settlement on Beaver, where it has been 
reported there is mineral which proved to be spec- 
ular, iron ore. From here I turned my course to- 
wards this city (G. S. L. City), where I arrived 
on the 13th of June, after an absence of two days 
less than two months. 


Immediately on my return, I visited Prest. 
Young, giving him a full account of the prospects 
of the lead, etc. 


After a few days I was called upon to take a 
company and proceed immediately to the working 
of the mines. 

On the 9th of July I started in company with 
three others and two four-mule teams, with all 
the necessary tools for the speedy prosecution of 
the work. 


_ We arrived at the Vegas on the 8th of August 
in good health and spirits. Immediately on my 
arrival, I sought the first opportunity to com- 
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municate my instructions to Brother William 
Bringhurst, the president of the place, which were 
not very cordially received by him, and on the 
day following, it being Sunday, he came out in 
public against the plan of operation and refused 
to render me any assistance whatever. It was a 


matter of regret that such a feeling should have 
occurred. 


The determined course of Brother Bringhurst 
was such that I was driven to an extremity, 
either to depart from my instructions to gratify 
him, or.force my way through, however unpleas- 
ant it might be. I accordingly called upon the 
men that I was instructed to, who cheerfully re- 
sponded to the call and made the necessary ar- 
rangements for provisions and set off for the 
mines, where we commenced our operations on 
the 14th of August, 1856. 


The difficulties attending the opening of the 
mines were considerable. The mineral was situ- 
ated high in the mountain and the way of access 
exceedingly difficult for a footman and not at 
all practicable for pack animals until a trail was 
constructed. 


During the months of August and September 
we hired the Piedes (Piutes) to pack down the 
mineral, for which we fed them during the time 
they were at work and gave them clothes. 

The material for the furnace, except the adobes, 
we had to haul about 7 miles and 5 of it we had 
to make at considerable outlay of labor. About 
the 10th of September we put the furnace in 
blast; we soon found that the material would 
not stand the fire. The material throughout the 
country being untried, and not wishing to spend 
the time experimenting with it, I thought best to 
go to G. S. L. City, and get up a bellows and con- 
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struct a blast furnace which I had every reason 
to believe would answer the desired purpose. 

The season was far advanced to think of mak- 
ing a trip of nearly 1100 miles, and the time that 
would necessarily be spent in getting the fix- 
tures. I started back on the 15th of September 
and arrived in G. S. L. City on the 1st of October, 
made my report to the president and proceeded 
forthwith to the getting of the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

During my stay in the city, the matter between 
Bro. Bringhurst and myself was brought before 
the presidency, the result of which was that 
Brother Bringhurst and council should be 
suspended from their office and disfellowshipped 
until satisfaction should be made. 


On the last day of October I started back with 
all the necessary fixtures for the furnace. After 
a prolonged and difficult journey I arrived at the 
mines on the 9th of December. 

During my absence there had been but little 
done. The work which I left the men was for 
the most part untouched, and a part of the men 
were in favor of vacating the premises. Two of 
them had left, my blacksmith and smelter. I, 
however, sent for them and fetched them back. 


After much delay we set the furnace running 
on the 25th of the month during which we con- 
structed a pack trail to the diggings and set the 
mules to packing the ore to the furance. 

I soon found that the yield of lead was not so 
much as I had anticipated. We continued our 
work until we had smelted all of the coarse ore. 
We then tried to smelt the fine material. We 
soon found that it would not pay the board of 
the hands in its present impure state. By far 
the greatest portion of the mineral taken from 
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the mines is in this state and to smelt it to any 
profit it will. have to be washed, which cannot 
be done without hauling it about 12 miles over 
a very rough mountain road and from there the 
nearest fuel that can be got for the furnace is 
7 miles. 

The difficulties attending the working of the 
mines are very great. All the provisions and 
forage for animals have to be hauled 230 miles 
over a very hard, difficult road. 


During the time we were working the mines, 
our mules had three pints of oats per day without 
any grass or hay. They lived on their own dung 
and this scanty allowance for six weeks. There 
is no grass in the country. We would sometimes 
send them out to browse the desert weeds and 
sage and of a night they would eat up rawhide 
ropes and everything that we could tie them with, 
except chains. 


Besides these difficulties, the Indians threat- 
ening us upon every hand. They were stealing 
from us every chance they could get. 


Most of the Indians in the country had col- 
lected at a spring, about 3 hours’ travel from us, 
and were making their calculations to drive off 
all of our stock and drive us out of the country, 
or kill us. This they had been talking of doing 
for some time past, and I had every reason to 
believe they would put their threats into exe- 
cution. 

The difficulties attending the working of the 
mines, together with the hostile feelings of the 
Indians made me not consider it wisdom to re- 
main longer. Accordingly, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1857, we left the mines for the Vegas. When 
we arrived there we sent for the Indian chiefs 
and had a long talk with them and made them 
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many presents. They appeared to feel better for 
a few days, but in a few days after, one of the 
chiefs came into the fort and threatened to come 
upon us and kill us all. 

We remained here about three weeks. During 
this time, I visited a prospect of mineral to see 
if it would pay for working, but found it would 
not. 

On the 17th of February (perhaps the 18th) 
we started for the City, where we arrived the 
22nd of March, 1857. 

Nathaniel V. Jones.” 

Sunday, Feb. 22. Meeting was held in the 
evening. 

Monday, Feb. 23. The eastern mail arrived at 
night, bringing a letter from Prest. Young, which 
gave the brethren liberty to leave the mission, 
etc. Quite a company came with the mail, in- 
cluding a Mr. Toban who had been shot on the 
road and was badly wounded. He was apparently 
recovering. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24. The mail started on its way 
toward California. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25. Crane and some packers 
left Las Vegas on their way to California. The 
two brethren who came with Crane brought 5 
yoke of oxen to assist the brethren away from the 
fort. They all returned with Bishop Jones. 

Friday, Feb. 27. Brother William Vance with 
two other brethren started to the mines to obtain 
a cart which had been left there. They found 
that the Indians had burned the cover off the rock 
house and also some other rubbish, thus showing 
no great friendship for the miners. 

Monday, March 2. The brethren returned 
from the mines, having obtained the cart. All 
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were now awaiting the arrival of the brethren 
from California, who had already very greatly 
over-stayed the time limit anticipated for them 
to stay. The weather was still pleasant and dry. 
The Indians were quite friendly, but very much 
opposed to the brethren leaving. They were 
mostly in the mountains gathering and subsisting 
on chump and nant, etc. 

Thursday, March 12. Elijah K. Fuller and 
Almon Thompson arrived from California. 

Wednesday, March 18. James T. 8. Allred ar- 
rived from California. 

Thursday, March 19. The California mail ar- 
rived, Edward Hope, carrier. William I. Hunt- 
ington and others came with it. Howard Egan 
and four other men passed through. In the eve- 
ning the brethren met and made arrangements 
for leaving the mission on the following Monday. 

With the departure of the brethren mentioned in 
the foregoing, the Latter-day Saint mission on 
Las Vegas was practically broken up, but a few 
of the missionaries, determined not to leave the 
place until they were released in a more formal 
way, remained and endeavored to do the Indians 
all the good they could. 

However, the mission was not entirely given 
up until 1858, when nearly all the distant settle- 
ments of the Latter-day Saints were abandoned 
on account of the Johnston Army troubles. 

Saturday, Dec. 12. Elder William M. Wall, 
who returned from a mission to Australia, in 
December, 1857, in giving an account of his 
journey over the southern desert, writes: “We 
traveled on, and nothing of importance occurred 
until we reached Las Vegas, where we found a 
few Indians. We fell in with 40 or 50 Indians 
who seemed friendly, as soon as they found out 
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who we were, but they inquired very particularly 
into our religious tenets. As I could talk rather 
the best Indian in the crowd, they directed their 
conversation more particularly to me. I had no 
difficulty in convincing them that Brothers John 
Q. Knowlton, Orson Miles, and myself were 
‘Mormons’, but the balance they said might be 
‘Mormon’ papooses (children). There seemed to 
be but very little ‘Mormon’ in them, and they 
showed on their finger nails how much.” 


1858 


Wednesday, Feb. 17. Early in 1858, Amasa 
M. Lyman and other brethren traveled from Great 
_ Salt Lake City to Las Vegas. William H. Dame, 
who accompanied Brother Lyman’s company 
from Parowan to Las Vegas, writes: 

“Myself and ten of the brethren went with 
Brother Lyman as far as the Vegas. There we 
left five men to smelt some lead; 300 pounds of 
ore brought 140 pounds of good lead made in a 
little adobe furnace. Five of us went to Kingston 
Springs, laid by two days, then Brother Lyman 
took two men and three animals and saddles and 
started toward San Bernardino instructing me to 
return home with the company and wagons.” 


Tuesday, June 15. In June, 1858, a difficulty 
occurred between the U. S. mail party and the 
Las Vegas Indians. Andrew S. Gibbons gives 
the following account of the affair in a letter 
written to Elder George A. Smith: 

“At about 2 o’clock this morning, while I and 
Brother Sidney R. Burton were asleep in our 
wagons at Las Vegas, we were awakened by the 
Indian chief, Patsearump, and a band of his war- 
riors, who asked us if we were their friends; if 
so, they wanted us to let them go up to the 
Springs, which is about 314 miles above the fort, 
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and kill the mail party who were encamped there. 
On asking their reason, the chief said that some 
one of his party had killed one of his men by 
giving him poison, and that they were going this 
morning to take revenge while they were asleep. 
We told them that if they went, one of us was 
going with them, for we felt assured that there 
was no cause for bloodshed. To this the chief 
objected, saying, that he was afraid we would 
warn the mail party of their intentions; and if we 
were his friends we would let them go and kill 
them. By this time, Brother Benjamin R. Hulse, 
the president of the Vegas Mission, joined us 
and told them that we would not consent for them 
to go and kill the party, for there was one of 
the Mormon captains, Brother Ebenezer Hanks, 
with them, who was a great friend of Brother 
Brigham and Amasa M. Lyman. They would be 
very angry if they killed him. After much per- 
suasion, they agreed to wait until the party came 
down to the fort. On the arrival of the party at 
the fort, they were surrounded by a band of about 
90 warriors, Patsearump, the chief, at thier head 
and seemed determined on fighting. After many 
Savage gestures and much threatening language, 
we prevailed on the chief to listen to our in- 
terpreter, who told him that his man had not 
been poisoned, but was sick before he came to 
their camp, and it might be possible that he was 
‘still alive. And further proposed that the mail 
party should stop while some one should go and 
find the man. After expressing many doubts 
about the man being alive, the chief consented. 
Mr. Yaff, one of the mail contractors, asked if 
there would be any chance to compromise the 
affair and let the company go on, for his business 
was urgent and he did not wish to delay. The 
chief finally proposed that if Brother Hulse, who 
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had agreed to go in search of the man, should 

find him dead, that Mr. Yaff should give him 

one horse and a blanket. Mr. Yaff agreed, and 

after having given him the blanket and made ar- 

rangements for the horse to be paid in case the 

man was dead, pursued their course. After the 

mail party had gone on their journey, and 

Brother Hulse had gone in search of the missing 

Indian, five or six of the relatives of the missing 

Indian followed intending to kill Brother Hulse, 

if the Indian was dead. Seeing this move among 

the Indians caused much uneasiness on our part 

for the safety of Brother Hulse. Burton pro- 

posed to go up to the chief’s lodge and see what 

their feelings were, for we did not like the way 

the matter had been settled. The chief told him 

that he was our friend, but had no control over 
his men, for they did intend having blood for 

blood, especially the relatives of the missing 
Indian. During the absence of Brother Burton, 

I felt gloomy and sad. Consequently, I called on 

the Lord in fervent prayer, that if it was His will, 

the way might open so that we might be deliv- 
ered from the hands of those who desired to shed 
our blood. I received a testimony for myself 
that we would find deliverance. We did. Brother 
Hulse, after traveling some 10 or 12 miles, in the 
direction in which the lost Indian had been last 
seen, met him, but in a very bad state of health. 

Brother Hulse administered to him and he was. 
immediately restored. The Indians, who had fol- 
lowed, now came up and were made to rejoice in 
the power of God which had been made manifest. 

All were ready to return to the fort, sending one 
Indian as a runner ahead to tell the news, which 
caused a good state of feeling and restored peace 
and order.” 


Friday, Sept. 10. Under date of September 
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10, 1858, Jacob Hamblin wrote that the brethren 
and Indians on Las Vegas had raised forty acres 
of corn and wheat, but that the mountain Indians 
had come down and stolen the whole of it. He 
also stated that some of the brethren from the 
Muddy and Vegas had been called to labor among 
the Indians on the Santa Clara, with which mis- 
sion about fifty missionaries were connected, who 
were appointed to visit the Moquis, Navajo, 
Crabs, and other tribes, trying to find out if 
there were any white children among them be- 
longing to the emigrants who were massacred at 
the Mountain Meadows. The missionaries were 
doing this by dictation of Dr. Forney, Superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs. 


Sunday, Sept. 26. Ata special conference held 
by the missionaries at Santa Clara on Sunday, 
Sept. 26th, 1858, it was decided that the Las Vegas 
and Muddy Mission should be dropped for the 
time being. 

The missionaries were called in from the Muddy 
and Las Vegas Missions on account of the thieving 
disposition of the Indians at those places. Some 
of the Indians were willing to work, but would 
steal everything, they could get their eyes upon 
and the chiefs had no control over them. 

1861 


Wednesday, April 3. The “Deseret News” of 
April 3rd, 1861, published the following under 
the caption “The Las Vegas Silver Mines.” 

The mines of silver recently discovered on the 
Las Vegas directly on or not far from the road 
to San Bernardino, are attracting considerable 
attention. They are said to be as rich as those 
in western Utah, and are supposed to extend from 
the Colorado in a northwesterly direction to the 
Washoe range. 
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Several companies have been organized at 
Marysville and other places in California, and 
gone thither to make fortunes in the mines. A 
town has been laid out some 30 miles west of the 
Colorado River and about the same distance from 
Las Vegas, called Potosi, where the Colorado 
Mining Company are engaged in the erection of a 
smelting furnace for the reduction of the argen- 
tiferous galena, of which their mine is composed. 
The claims of this company are situated about 
a mile from town, in a steep mountain side, and 
the lead is said to be of vast size and undoubted 
richness. Besides this, there are new discov- 
eries being made almost daily demonstrating the 
existence in the vicinity, of great mineral wealth. 

Mr. Lane, who has a trading post on the 
Mojave, reports that there are about one hundred 
miners at Las Vegas. Two trains from Mono 
Lake passed his place recently loaded with pro- 
visions. Flour costs them $8 per cwt., and bacon 
40 cents per pound in California, to which, when 
the expense of hauling was added, would make 
these articles quite dear at the mines.” 

(Des. News 11:32). 
1865 


Sunday, Dec. 24. In December, 1865, Jacob 
Hamblin and Dr. James M. Whitmore visited the 
Colorado River, Las Vegas, and Cottonwood 
Island. Dr. Whitmore reported that but little 
business was being done at Call’s Landing, and 
also that some few of the Muddy settlers were 
moving on to California. On this visit, Elders 
Jacob Hamblin and James M. Whitmore had vis- 
ited the Indians of Cottonwood Island and also 
some of Mojaves. 

1866 


Friday, Jan. 26. In a letter written by Ira 
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Hatch at Eagle Valley (now in Nevada), Janu- 
ary 26th, 1866, to James G. Black of St. George, 
Utah, the following reference concerning Las 
Vegas is found: 


“From this point (St. Joseph on the Muddy) 
we traveled out on the California road, a distance 
of about 50 or 60 miles, to the Las Vegas. Here 
we learned of some prospect of Indian troubles. 
We heard that a cow had been stolen from an 
emigrant train and another had been taken from 
the Las Vegas. The minds of the people were for 
punishing the thieves severely. 


On New Year’s Day (1866) we started on the 
road again, camped at the Cottonwood Spring, a 
distance of 20 miles, seeing a number of my old 
Indian friends. They still have a friendly feeling 
for me. From here we journeyed to the old Las 
Vegas lead mines, leaving the California road 
about 5 miles to the right. Here I found that an 
old city which had been deserted two years ago 
had been built by the miners and was called 
Potosi; it had been built since I was here. Much 
labor had been expended here. We laid by here 
one day. Some of the party went out prospecting 
and relocated the mine. I stayed in camp and 
had a long talk with the Indians concerning their 
forefathers and the Book of Mormon. When I 
saw them before I could not convey ideas to them, 
but now they and I were thankful that we could 
understand each other. The miners carried away 
specimens from the mine. * * * * 


I had another talk with more of my old Indian 
friends. They seemed to realize that the day was 
near at hand when we should know the Lord. 
They could see that there was a vast difference 
between Mormons and Gentiles. The Gentiles 
were always talking about mines and about 
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squaws, and I related to them the difference, and 
they were very much pleased and said they would 
come and see me next summer. * * * * 

The next day we traveled 12 miles and camped 
at Piute Spring. Here we found Asherump, 
chief of this band. He informed me of an Indian 
being killed over the mountain at Bitter Springs, 
and also three Muddy Indians being whipped yes- 
terday at Vegas—whipped with a lasso until the 
blood ran to the ground. He thought if the 
American captain did not do something about it 
there would be more trouble. He said he was 
going to quit talking to his men. He wanted me 
to intercede with the Americans for them.” 

1868 

’ The Las Vegas ranch in 1868 was offered for 
sale. The following is a copy of an advertise- 
ment inserted in “Our Dixie Times” (a paper 
published in St. George, Utah), of April 15th, 
1868: “The ranch is 52 miles from the Colorado 
River. The distance to Callville is 53 miles, the 
upper settlements on the Muddy 57 miles, Eldo- 
rado Canyon 55 miles, Mojave City 120 miles, and 
Hardyville 114 miles. There is excellent sawing 
timber in the Charleston Mountains about 25 
miles distant. The soil is black, rich loam and 
will produce any kind of vegetables; there is 
water to irrigate 400 acres of small grain and 
range for 3000 head of cattle. O. D. Gass, pro- 
prietor.”” 


1The spelling of Virgin is left as in original manuscript. 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY 
JEANNE ELIZABETH WIER 


Material for the writing of the history of any 
State is not complete until the story of the com- 
mon man has been gathered. For this reason it is 
desirable to compile reliable information con- 
cerning as many of the residents of each com- 
munity as can be obtained. It is especially im- 
portant to tabulate knowledge concerning as 
many as possible of the pioneers. Each one of 
these first settlers may have done only some 
very small thing, but this contribution when 
added to that of numerous fellow citizens makes 
the sum total of the movement as a whole which 
has laid the foundations of civilization. The 
composite picture which results from the as- 
sembling of the many detailed parts not only is 
gratifying to those descendants of the pioneers 
who take pride in preserving the memory of 
their ancestors, but it also contributes to an un- 
derstanding of the corporate development of the 
community as a whole. From data such as this 
may in future times be made many and various 
studies bearing upon different phases of life in 
early Nevada. 


The use of a geographical plan instead of a 
chronological narrative has necessitated some 
repetitions. The emphasis placed upon vital 
statistics and successive ownerships of land is 
with purpose aforethought. It is only to be re- 
gretted that many errors of detail must neces- 
sarily have crept into a work so hurriedly done 
and concerning which the editor has had no op- 
portunity to check carefully each statement. 
Errors are especially easy to occur with respect 
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to the spelling of proper names, and correct in- 
formation as to these names is often difficult to 
obtain. To place the story, as told by Mr. 
Kingsbury after several months of interested 
work, before the public ere the last of the partici- 
pants pass over “the grade” is the purpose of this 
publication. Any corrections will be welcomed. 

The story of the beginnings of Sparks may 
seem commonplace to those of us who have so re- 
cently watched the story in its making. But 
each detail of this unique chapter in Nevada 
history will be of inestimable worth in future so- 
cial studies. No slightest part of it should be 
left to the hazardous chance of being handed 
down only by tradition. 

The foot notes are, in every instance, inserted 
by the editor. In the body of the text the numbers 
in parenthesis are cross references to paragraph 
numbers and also correspond to numbers without 
circles on the map of the pioneers. 
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Pioneer Days in Sparks and Vicinity 


To attempt writing in detail an authentic and 
comprehensive article on the old Pioneer Days in 
Sparks and vicinity would require much time and 
research. Each year it is more difficult to obtain 
the true facts. Old: landmarks are becoming oblit- 
erated, the older generation is “passing on’, and 
many of the records are fading and in danger of 
being forever lost. For the benefit of those who 
in later years may become interested in this part 
of the Truckee Meadows and also because this 
is the twentieth anniversary of the town of 
Sparks it may not be altogether unwise at this 
time to collect from some of the older generation 
such facts, reminiscences and traditions as they 
may recall and to place this data in a more dur- 
able place than the “mind’s store-house.” 


In the preparation of this material the writer 
has hastily examined several of the Nevada hist- 
ories and has interviewed about thirty of the 
earliest settlers still living in this region, some 
of whom have been able to throw interesting 
sidelights on what has already been written and 
printed in books. Many others should also have 
been seen. They are justly entitled to mention 
and should have been included in the list of 
“pioneers”, but time and space require certain 
limitations. 

Owing to the numerous sources from which 
this data has been compiled, it should be stated 
at this time that there may in some instances be 
a variation of from one to two years from the 
actual conditions. The historical matter here 
given is usually in the form in which it was re- 
ceived by the writer and has not been verified. 
“I cannot tell how the truth may be; 

I say the tale as ’twas said to me.” 
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According to history, Mexico ceded to the 
United States in 1848 a tract of territory about 
one thousand miles wide by six hundred miles 
long, lying between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean and south from the present Idaho- 
Oregon line to Old Mexico. Within the limits of 
this vast area lay the whole of Utah, Nevada, and 
California and parts of several adjoining: states. 
Between the Rocky Mountains on the east and 
the Sierra Nevadas on the west lay a great ele- 
vated region covered with hills, mountains, and 
deserts, often nude of trees and all vegetation 
except sagebrush. Within this basin is found a 
large portion of our “Silver State.” For many 
years this was known as “The Great Basin” or 
as a part of “The Great American Desert.” 

Until after James W. Marshall discovered gold 
in California on January 24th, 1848, white men 
knew comparatively little about what is now the 
State of Nevada and her great mineral wealth 
was entirely unknown. Marshall’s discovery, 
however, opened the way whereby large numbers 
of pioneers came westward across the Great Basin 
in search of the golden bonanza during the sum- 
mer of 1849 and later. Still others came to the 
Golden Gate by way of the Isthmus of Panama or 
around Cape Horn. The great rendezvous of the 
“overland pioneer” was at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
in a country which heretofore had been known 
as the “far-West”. These men and women who 
set out into the unknown West in one of those 
six-months’ perilous trains were a hardy, cour- 
ageous class, filled with zeal and inspired with 
hope and determination. 

After many weary weeks travellers crossed 
the “Forty-Mile Desert” in western Utah, after 
which the old trail divided, one part extending 
over the southern route through Carson Valley 
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while another came up the Truckee River from 
Wadsworth, passing through Stone and Gates’ 
Crossing, then following on through what is now 
Reno to California. Imagine if you can the joy 
of the emigrants as they issued from the canyon, 
four miles east of the present city of Sparks, to 
see the Truckee Meadows with its hundreds of 
acres of tall blue joint grass and plenty of fresh 
water for the stock. 

According to one man’s story, when he passed 
through here in the year 1854 there was only one 
person living in this valley and that was a trader 
who dwelt in a tent some distance northward 
from what later became Glendale.’ George F. 
Stone and Charles C. Gates are said to have 
“settled in the valley as early as 1853”, but it is 
hardly probable that they came to what later 
became known as “Stone and Gates’ Crossing’ 
at that early date, for it appears that they did 
not establish their trading post at the Crossing 
until 1857. 

Between the latter year and 1867 this was the 
largest and most prosperous village in this region. 
During those years there were erected several 
dwellings, stores, a postoffice, a blacksmith shop, 
a meat market, hotels, a restaurant, saloons, et. 
Near at hand was the only schoolhouse within a 
radius of possibly ten miles. When the postoffice 
was established the name of “Stone and Gates’ 
Crossing” was changed to “Glendale.” The vil- 
lage prospered until after the birth of Reno in 
the Spring of 1868, when the town gradu. '‘ly de- 
clined and finally died a natural death. Wuether 
or not Glendale was ever a township, or was 
simply a “place on the map” without definite 

1In 1852 a Mormon by the name of Jamison came from Car- 
son Valley and established a trading station, known as Jamison’s 


Station. Angel, Nev., 623, 624. This may be same settler refer- 


red to by Mrs. Kingsbury’s informant in relation to the year 
1854.—Editor’s note. 
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bounds has not thus far been fully established by 
the writer. If it were a township it would fall 
in the third tier of townships east from the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada state line, number twenty, and in 
township number nineteen north from Mount 
Diablo Base line. 


In entering upon the subject of Old Pioneers 
and Early Settlers it appears wise to work as far 
as possible along geographical lines and: to give 
each home or point of interest a number. In order 
to get a point of beginning we will start on the 
line of the old Emigrant Trail down in the can- 
yon several miles east of the present City of 
Sparks. 


1. Leonard C. and Abraham O. Savage, sec- 
ond cousins, were early settlers in this region. 
The latter, prior to 1866, built a toll road through 
the canyon along the north side of the Truckee 
River. Thetolli house stood near what was later the 
Clark ranch and some miles from the west end. 
To use this road a man on horseback paid fifty 
cents. Teams and stock paid in proportion. 
John D. Shaw later moved here from Section (2)' 
This was some time after 1870. He collected toll 
for a few years. The toll road eliminated sev- 
eral crossings of the river. (See map “Clarks.”’) 


2. Daniel W. O’Connor, born in Ontario, 
Canada, on November 16, 1837, came to the States 
in 1860 and thence to California via the Isthmus 
of Panama. He engaged in mining in Grass 
Valley, California. In 1862 he moved to Virginia 
City, Nevada. About 1864 he settled on a four 
hundred acre ranch near the present Vista Rail- 
road Station. Here he erected a good set of 
buildings and greatly improved the ranch. Sub- 
sequently he lived in Reno where he erected the 
O’Connor block. He was mayor of Reno in 1905. 
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Numbers not in circles correspond to numbers in 
the text. Nos. 1, 68, 69 and 75 cannot be 
indicated on this map. 
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John D. Shaw was born and married in Can- 
ada. He and his wife came from Peterboro, 
Canada, or vicinity to the O’Connor ranch in 
1869. They were passengers on the first or sec- 
‘ond through train from the East after the gold 
spike had been driven at Promontory Point in 
Utah. Mr. Shaw later lived at section (1) on 
the Ulyatt farm and finally moved to Reno. He 
and his wife adopted Ellen Frances McCormack 
when she was about five years of age. Ellen 
came west with her foster parents and later be- 
came the second wife of Orrin C. Ross. 

3. Judge James Ferguson lived on the next 
farm in 1865. Within twenty-five years the 
buildings had all disappeared. 

4. Theodore Lewis lived on the next place to 
the west in 1865. John Kleppe came to this 
ranch prior to 1870 and the property is still owned 
by his heirs. John was born in Germany, 1832, 
and came to America when a young man, settling 
in Illinois. After a short trip back to Germany, 
he came to California by way of Cape Horn. 
When he landed in the Golden State in the early 
60s he had but thirty cents to his name. He 
came to this State in 1864 and finally to the 
ranch in question. His wife was Susan Becker, 
also a native of Germany. She died in 1872. Two 
children were born to them: Mary, who died at 
the age of twenty-two, and John F. Kleppe, now 
of Reno. 

5. The Holbrook Brothers, Charles and James, 
lived at (5) in 1866. Later it was occupied by 
Charles C. Chase, a native of Skowhegan, Maine. 
He married late in life a Mrs. Gunn, who is the 
mother of Charles Gunn, late of Reno. The build- 
ing on this farm stood off from the old road and 
only a short distance from the river. John Evans 
now owns the property but his house is located 
much nearer to the present road. 
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6. This is the Kellum Powell place, now occu-. 
pied by H. A. Hollenbeck. The house stands off 
from the road some twelve rods and belongs to a 
somewhat recent ranch. 


7. John F. Stone came to this farm, now 
owned by Antonio Raffeto, at an early date. He 
was associated in business with Charles C. Gates. 
He is said to have come from Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Tradition has it that his first wife was 
a Spanish woman who died here about 1865 and 
was buried near the bank of the river. Mr. 
Stone was of the “rough and ready” sort with a 
quick excitable temper. The story goes that after 
the funeral of his first wife he delivered a short 
eulogy in which he thanked his friends for at- 
tending the service and said that he hoped to be 
able sometime to return their favors! He and 
his partner at one time had a ferry across the 
river. The rope for the ferry was purchased in 
Sacramento and brought over the mountains on 
the back of a mule. When delivered at the 
Crossing the total expense of the rope came to 
fifty dollars. One day while Stone was on his 
way over the river and Gates was plying out the 
feed rope a kink appeared in the line. This 
caused Mr. Stone to lose his mental equilibrium 
and he blurted out, “Cut the rope!” Gates, with 
a chuckle, caught up a hatchet and severed the 
rope, in which he held a half interest. Some- 
time prior to 1868 Mr. Stone built the house 
which is still standing at this place. For his 
second wife he married Miss Elizabeth Westlake. 
She was born at Calstock, England, and died in 
Oakland, California, September, 1904. She was a 
sister of Caroline Westlake, the wife of William 
Thomas of Sparks. Mr. Stone removed to Dutch 
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Flat, California, and died childless at San 
Leandro, California, about 1886. 

8. Several rods south of number (7), on the 
east side of the highway leading over the present 
bridge, was a butcher shop run by John Fraser in 
1866. He left here and settled in Reno in 1868, 
after which the shop was made into a dwelling- 
house but the building has been gone now for 
many years. 

9. South of the butcher shop and not far from 
the bank of the river was a building used by a 
Chinaman as a “wash-house.” He was dubbed 
“Charles Crocker” in honor of the railroad mag- 
nate of that name. This building also disappeared 
many years ago. 

10. The present iron bridge over the river with 
a span of about one hundred and ninety feet 
stands on or near where Stone and Gates erected 
a toll bridge in 1860. This bridge was carried 
away during the freshet of January, 1862. The 
county soon after built a free bridge on this same 
site. 

11. Passing on over the bridge, not far from 
the south bank of the river and on the east side of 
the road is an old Indian camping place. A branch 
of the Paiutes came here to hunt and fish for 
several successive years after 1865. Young Chief 
Winnemucca came with them on one trip, about 
1866, and Chief Natches, the friend of the whites, 
came at a later date and made a short speech in 
John Larcombe’s store. There were usually from 
forty to fifty who came here to camp. Feed racks 
and corrals on the Charles W. Mapes ranch now 
occupy the old Indian camp. Around 1872, there 
was a road running through this land and along 
the bank of the river to a ranch where the Jess 
brothers lived. This old road, being so near the 
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river, was damaged during high water and was 
“flung up” many years ago. 

12. Archie and Allen Jess, brothers, had a 
ranch on the south side of the river and possibly 
a half mile easterly of (11). They were living 
here in 1863 but later sold out to a Mr. Derby. 


13. Continuing eastward to the next ranch we 
find where Johnnie George lived. Later Carl 
Jones had this farm. 


14. In 1868, returning to (11) and going 
south to the Charles W. Mapes farm (so-called) 
was the four hundred acre ranch of Leonard Coates 
Savage, Hezekiah Carmack, and Martin Gulling. 
They had a large two-story barn and a good dwell- 
ing-house, but everything was destroyed by a fire 
about 1878. In 1870 Mr. Schmidt was in company 
with Leonard C. Savage under the firm name of 
Schmidt and Savage. They had a store at (21). 


Leonard Coates Savage, son of Jacob and Eliza 
R. (Coates) Savage, Jr., of Anson, Maine, and 
grandson of Jacob Savage, was born near Skow- 
hegan, Maine, January, 1835, and died in Oakland, 
California, February 3, 1878. In 1850, when a lad 
of only fifteen years he left his native state and 
came to California where he soon located at San 
Juan, Nevada County, engaging in mining and 
milling until 1859 when he came to the state of 
Nevada. Being one of the first men on the Com- 
stock Lode in Virginia City he located the Savage 
Mine from a bunch of croppings just south of 
the heavy croppings of the Gould and Curry 
mines. The original locators of the Savage Mine 
were Leonard C. Savage, a second cousin named 
Abraham O. Savage, Hezekiah Carmack, W. P. 
Sturtevant, R. Crall, and Charles C. Chase. Mr. 
Savage disposed of his mining interest a year or 
two later and purchased a valuable tract of farm- 
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ON ONE TRIP, ABOUT 1865” 
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ing land on the Truckee Meadows at Glendale. 
Here he was engaged in ranching and stock rais- 
ing and as a mercantile partner until the middle of 
December, 1877, when, on account of ill health, he 
was compelled to seek a change of climate and 
removed to Oakland. In June, 1868, he had mar- 
ried Catherine Cashin. She died in 1919 at seven- 
ty-seven years of age. Of the six children born 
to this union the only one now living is Frank 
Charles Savage who resides in Reno and in com- 
pany with his son is engaged in the plumbing and 
heating business. It is interesting to note that of 
the men interested in the Savage Mine, A. O. 
Savage, C. C. Chase, and H. Carmack were subse- 
quently associated with this locality. 


15. Archie Bryant, a carpenter by trade, lived 
in 1866 on the Virginia Road some distance below 
(14). He is said to have built the Glendale 
schoolhouse. 


16. Across the road, John W. Boynton had a 
large ranch about two miles south of Glendale 
bridge in 1866. 


17. Atthe end of the lane west of (14) George 
Alt was living in 1866. He was born in the state 
of Pennsylvania January 3, 1832, and died about 
1902. When a young man he went to California 
and thence to Glendale where he purchased a farm 
of two hundred and fifty-eight acres, then in a 
wild state. He married Susan Carroll in 1865. 
She was born in County Cavan, Ireland, in 1841, 
the daughter of James Carroll. George and Susan 
had three children, James, Mary, and Susan. The 
latter married Julius Carr. The Alt ranch is now 
owned by Mr. Mapes. 


18. Up the river westerly of (17) Henry M. 
Frost lived in 1866 and later. He came from 
Massachusetts with an ox team at an early date. 
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The house on this place formerly stood farther to 
the north and not far from the river. 


19. The Steel brothers, William and Robert, 
owned two large farms farther up the Valley. 
They built their house on the line between the 
farms. Thus, while living under the same roof, 
each lived on his land. John Steel, a reverent 
sort of man, probably was their brother. 

20. Upon the Steel brothers’ ranch was lo- 
cated the Eastman sawmill. Charles Henry 
Eastman was born in New Hampshire and died 
at Oakland, California. He married in 1870 
Betsey Adeline Kidder Parish, a half sister of 
Mrs. E. C. Sessions. He built his steam sawmill 
on the south side of the river about 1864 and 
nearly midway between the Glendale Bridge and 
the site of the present Reno. William White was 
his partner in business. The logs for his mill 
came down the river from the vicinity of Verdi. 
The business continued until into the ’70s. Mr. 
Eastman served at one time as a member of the 
Nevada Legislature. 


Soon after the sawmill was built there came 
to live here a widow by the name of Peckham. 
Thus another old-time family enters into Glendale 
history, that of the Peckham-Norcross. Josiah 
C. Peckham lived in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
where he died about 1855, leaving a widow who 
before marriage was Miss Caroline B. Sherman. 
A daughter and one son, George Edward, were 
born at Fall River, the latter on March 8, 1851. 
The widow and children came to San Francisco 
early in the ’60s, thence to Nevada where Mrs. 
Peckham married Thomas W. Norcross, a native 
of New Hampshire, who died in Carson City. 
The widow died in Oakland, California, in July, 
1897. The son by her first marriage is the well 
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and favorably known “Old Timer’, Geo. E. 
Peckham, who writes of the pioneer days for the 
newspapers in Reno. Judge F. H. Norcross and 
Charles A. Norcross are sons by the second mar- 
riage. There are also two sons of Mr. Norcross 
by a previous marriage. They are William A. 
and Thomas Whitney Leland Norcross. 


21. Returning to the Mapes ranch at (14) 
we find that some rods north of that place and 
above the river road was a store in 1866. It was 
owned by Lou P. Drexler and later was run by 
Schmidt and Savage. What became of the build- 
ing has not been learned. It originally stood on 
the east side of the road between (11) and (14). 


22. On the west side of the road a little south- 
west from (21) Madam Boice lived and ran a 
two-story hotel in 1866. The building went to 
decay in the early ’70s. James D. O’Sullivan ran 
the place in 1864. (See 58) 

23. North of the above hotel and about one 
hundred and fifty feet south of the present bridge 
is a building twelve by twenty feet which is still 
standing. Nelson S. Sherman, a soldier in the 
Civil War, built this house about 1887. He went 
around with a crutch, having been wounded while 
in the war. He lived here alone. A daughter 
of his was married to a Mr. Behler and at one 
time they resided in Reno. Mr. Sherman is said 
to have been a cousin of General William T. 
Sherman. 

24. Returning over the bridge, we come to a 
place where there was a restaurant on the west 
side of the road and not far from the river. It 
was run by Joseph C. B. Stanley in 1866. On 
September 22, 1867,’ it appears that David C. 
Caldwell, a blacksmith at Galena, was in the res- 


_ 


1 Angel says Dec, 13; argument over a cow. 
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taurant when an argument took place with the 
proprietor and Caldwell was stabbed and killed. 
Mr. Stanley was brought to trial but after many 
months gained his liberty. Matthew Carroll later 
took up his residence here and he was followed 
by Joseph Childs. The old restaurant building 
has been gone now these many years. 

25. Several rods north of (24) stood the 
“Farmers Hotel” from 1866 to 1873. It was owned 
by Stone and Gates. Mr. Stone lived at (7) and 
took care of his ranch while Charles C. Gates, his 
partner, ran the hotel. Mr. Gates was an un- 
married man at the time and his sister was the 
landlady. Later in life Mr. Gates married a 
widow. He removed from Glendale prior to 1874 
and settled in California where he died in 1878. 
The hotel was a long two-story building stand- 
ing sidewise to the road. On the first floor was 
the office, the dining-room, the kitchen, and the 
saloon. The ball room was in the second story. 
As early in 1857 Stone and Gates established a 
trading post here and did a thriving business with 
the pioneer travellers and teamsters on their way 
to and from Virginia City. This lasted until 
after the railroad arrived in 1868-9. In those 
days as many as sixteen freight teams put up 
here during the noon hour. At a later time Henry 
Whistler lived at this place; also John G. 
Woodworth, neither of whom it is believed kept 
a hotel. After Woodworth’s death part of the 
building was sold to John Denning who moved 
the south, or saloon, half of the old hotel north 
to a place above the “pioneer road”, where it was 
used as a dwelling, saloon and dance hall. Noth- 
ing now remains to show the site of this famous 
old “stand.” 


26. A little north of (25) Judge William 
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Ferguson lived in 1866; this later was the home 
of Matthew Lyman. The house has been gone 
for many years. 


27. On the corner of the street, north of Judge 
Ferguson’s, was John Larcombe’s store. John 
Larcombe, Jr. was born in Weymouth, England, 
about 1824, and died in Reno in the winter of 
1879. He was the son of John Larcombe, Sr., 
who came to America over eighty years ago and 
who also died in Reno, August 21, 1871. John 
Jr. came west in 1849 or 1850, by way of the 
Panama route. For a time he worked as a miner 
on the Feather River in a town in California 
called Bidwell’s Bar. He came to Stone and Gates’ 
Crossing prior to 1866 and there opened a store. 
Business was prosperous here and soon there was 
a call for a postoffice. Mr. Larcombe was asked 
to give a name other than Stone and Gates’ Cross- 
ing, so he suggested the name “Glendale.” He 
received the appointment as postmaster. John 
Lee, a genial Scotchman, was teaming through 
Glendale about that time and Mr. Larcombe in- 
duced him to come in as partner. The firm was 
known as Larcombe and Lee. It did not dissolve 
until 1868 when Larcombe moved to the new 
town of Reno, where he continued in the same 
line of business, while “Scotty Lee’, as he was 
called, settled in Wadsworth where he continued 
in the mercantile business and became opulent 
long before his death. He left a widow who now 
resides in California. John Larcombe Jr. mar- 
ried Mary Ann Summerhays, who was born in 
Devonshire, England, and died in Reno Jan. 16, 
1918. Of their three children Fred is dead; 
Hannah (Nellie) now lives in the State of 
Washington; George Washington Larcombe, born 
in Glendale December 20, 1865, now resides in 
Reno and igs a merchant in company with E. B. 
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Coffin. The old Larcombe and Lee store was 
later made into a dwelling-house and Orrin C. 
Ross lived on the place from 1868 till 1869, when 
he purchased the house and moved it to his ranch 
on the north county road (43). The old house 
is still standing and is occupied by Louis Raffetto, 
an Italian. 

George Madison Turner was another man who 
lived at (27) from 1890 to 1891. He was born 
in Georgetown, California, October 22, 1859. He 
is the son of John Turner, an old forty-niner from 
Missouri. He now resides near Sparks. 


28. George Ferguson, it is said, was a black- 
smith. As early as 1866 he had a shop on the 
north side of the old pioneer road and at the head 
of the road going south across the river. Pos- 
sibly he was a brother of William, who was called 
“Judge”, although he was only a justice of the 
peace. James Ferguson is also said to have lived 
in this vicinity at an early date. Mr. Jameson, 
a Scotchman, was blacksmith here in 1870, at 
which time he lived in a cabin near his shop and 
kept “bachelor’s hall.” On or near this spot John 
Denning placed that part of the hotel which he 
moved from (25). John was an Irishman; he 
came here from Massachusetts. The old build- 
ings are now all gone. 


29. A few rods west of (27) was a black- 
smith shop which remained a few years and was 
then removed. Benjamin M. Shaber ran this 
shop. He married about 1864 Elizabeth Moore. 
Her sister, Demelda Ann Moore, was the first 
wife of Orrin C. Ross of Glendale. The mother 
of these girls, by her second marriage, became 
the wife of Neal C. Haslund. 


30. Let us now pass up the road westerly to 
the Glendale schoolhouse. The present road from 
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the canyon to this point is supposed to follow 
the line of the old pioneer route. From a point 
in front of the schoolhouse the old road continued 
straight across the fields in a northwesterly di- 
rection. It crossed the old Mitchell and Sessions 
ranches, then continued on past an old cemetery 
and the north side of the present Asylum site, 
and thence to Reno. This Glendale school was 
organized at an informal school meeting which 
was held at the house of Stone and Gates during 
October, 1863, at which time it was decided to 
erect a schoolhouse twenty by thirty feet in size 
with eleven foot post to be studded and sided. At 
that meeting a committee was appointed consist- 
ing of John F. Stone, William Steel, and FE. C. 
Sessions. In the Nevada Historical Society 
Papers, Volume 2,’ is an illustration showing the 
call for a school meeting on Saturday, December 
19, 1863, at Stone and Gates’ Crossing to com- 
plete the organization of School District No. 6 
embracing all of Township No. 19 and “to locate 
schoolhouse site”, etc. .. . Signed: “Truckee, Dec. 
7, 1863, E. C. Sessions, Authorized person.” The 
meeting was duly held. The following persons 
were present: John F. Stone, E. C. Ing, William 
Steel, Neil C. Haslund, J. E. Scott, C. Symons, 
M. Forgerty, J. R. Myers, Henry Weston, and E. 
C. Sessions. It was moved and carried that J. F. 
Stone, William Steel, and N. C. Haslund be the 
Trustees of said District for the ensuing year. 
Said Board was authorized to select a site for 
the schoolhouse. The minutes are signed by i. 
C. Sessions, Secretary. The building was erected 
in the spring of 1864 on the spot where it still 
stands. It is the same as when erected except 
4 Other very valuable information relative to early Glendale, 


as furnished by Geo. E. Peckham, is contained in this same 
volume. 
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for the projection on the north end. At a meet- 
ing held July 22, 1864, it was found out that 
“the indebtedness of School House and bills was 
.... $1466.00.” For several years this was the 
only schoolhouse in this vicinity and some of the 
pupils came each day from ranches eight or ten 
miles distant. There were about thirty pupils 
who attended this school in 1866. A spelling 
school was started that year and ran during the 
winter months for several years. Rev. F. M. Willis, 
M. E., circuit rider for this valley, frequently 
preached here after the schoolhouse was built. 


31. Neal C. Haslund, a native of Denmark, 
came to the Truckee Meadows as early as 1866. 
He took up one hundred and sixty acres of wild 
land. He settled on the east side of the County 
road, now called Stanford Way. He subse- 
quently removed to Peavine and thence to Reno, 
where both he and his wife died. He married, 
possibly as a second wife, the widow Moore, 
mother of Elizabeth Moore, wife of Benjamin M. 
Shaber, and Demelda A. Moore, wife of Orrin C. 
Ross. There was still another daughter of Mrs. 
Moore who married A. A. Longley. Neal Haslund 
had a son named Lawrence. Henry Stephens 
purchased this one hundred and sixty acre ranch 
in the spring of 1874 and sold it in 1901. Henry 
Stephens was the son of Benjamin Stephens. 
Henry was born in Susquehanna County, Penn- 
sylvania, July 6, 1843. He died in Sparks Ncvem- 
ber 30, 1917. In 1864 he married Lydia F. Brown, 
a native also of Pennsylvania. She died about 
1873. In 1882 Mr. Stephens married Emily 
Quick of Pennsylvania. She now resides in 
Sparks. During the Civil War Mr. Stephens en- 
listed in Co. H, 186 Regiment, Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers and served for about eighteen months. 
His old ranch is now owned by Rameli Trosi. 
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Fred C. Stephens, son of Henry and Lydia, was 
born near Nicholson, Wyoming County, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 4, 1869. He remained in the East 
for several years after his father had settled in 
Nevada. He arrived in Glendale May 16, 1882. 
He is married and now lives near 19th St. and 
Prater Way, Sparks. 


32. In 1865 W. E. Mitchell was living on the 
south side of Glendale Avenue, going west from 
Stanford Way. The north line of his ranch bor- 
dered on the Avenue. The first house erected on 
this place stood near the middle of the land and 
on the line of the “old pioneer road” mentioned 
under (30). Remains of the ruts in this old 
trail could plainly be seen as late as 1888. The 
a has since been moved north to the present 
road. 

In 1866 Hezekiah Carmack and Martin Gulling | 
(see 14) settled here, and still later Henry 
Stephens (31) owned the property. It is now oc- 
cupied by an Italian, Angelo Oppio. 

Martin Gulling was born in France November 
11, 1829. He was named for Saint Martin, on 
whose day he was born. He died about 1905. In 
1832 he came to America with his parents, who 
settled near Canton, Stark County, Ohio. Here 
Martin grew to manhood. On February 20, 1855, 
he sailed from New York City for California by 
the Isthmus route and arrived during March of 
that year. From there he came to Nevada in 
1866. Here he engaged in farming, buying and 
selling cattle until 1903 when he retired from 
active life. He married Rosanna Sosie, also a 
native of France. Their children are: Charles; 
Mary, wife of Mr. LeVrie of Reno; Josephine, 
wife of James Eason of Reno; John. Charles 
Gulling, who was born at Oak Valley, California, 
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October 14, 1855, came to Glendale with his 
parents in 1866. He taught the Glendale school 
at one time and has held several positions of 
honor and trust in his home town of Reno. In 
1883 he married Margaret Henry and has three 
children. 


33. The old Sessions one-hundred-and-sixty- 
acre ranch lay just west of (32). John Sessions 
resided in Randolph, Vt., and died in that state 
some time after 1870. He married a Miss Flint. 
Their children were: Milton H., who went to Wis- 
consin and later to Lincoln, Nebraska; Elizabeth; 
Orville, who died young; and Erastus Constantine 
Sessions, who was born in Randolph, August 19, 
1823, and died in Reno August 26, 1900. He-left 
Vermont about 1847 and went to Wisconsin where 
he blazed a trail several miles into the woods 
and there settled with a wilderness all about him 
on the site of what is now the town of Waupaca. 
Here he lived until 1859 when he started for 

Pike’s Peak, Colorado, but not obtaining employ- 
ment there he kept on to Sacramento, California. 
There he worked until the spring of 1861 when 
he sent for his family who had remained thus far 
in Wisconsin. They all met in Nevada, going to 
‘Virginia by way of Dayton and Silver City. They 
lived in Virginia from October 1861, until April, 
1863, at which latter date he purchased his Glen- 
dale ranch, probably from the Government. A 
small cabin was built near the river. Some 
months later it was moved up to the line of the 
present road and additions were made to it. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1863-1864 the first school, so 
far as can be ascertained, was kept by Mr. 
Sessions in a room in his house. There was an 
attendance of eight or nine pupils. After the 
Glendale schoolhouse was built, he also taught 
there. He was a well read man of more than 
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usual ability. He served as Commissioner of 
Washoe County in 1865 and was a member of the 
General Assembly in 1873. He held his ranch 
till 1886 when it was purchased by A. T. Rice. 
On September 13, 1849, Mr. Sessions married 
Abigail Chandler Parish, born at Randolph Feb- 
ruary 17, 1829, who died at Reno March 3, 1913, 
the daughter of Jacob Kimball Parish. Their nine 
children were: 1) John Orville, who was born at 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, August 10, 1850, and who 
died at Reno September 29, 1922; he was a 
rancher for many years on a farm now owned 
by Peter Cassinelli; he served as County Commis- 
sioner several years; later he was Public Admin- 
istrator; he married Sarah C. Vinton and after 
her death Mrs. Martha Harris who now resides 
in Reno. 2) Edward Parish, born at Waupaca, 
December 20, 1863, resides at Berkely, California. 
He married Melissa A. Dickinson and has two 
living children. 3) A daughter who died when 
young. 4) Charles Dana, born July 21, 1857, 
resides at Woodland, California; he was married 
in 1879 to Jennie Tufts; there are no children. 
5) Anna Carrie, born at Virginia City March 
14, 1863, was married December 12, 1906, to 
Thomas E. Harris who was born in England; she 
resides in Reno. They have an adopted son, John 
Harris. (6) Elizabeth Celia, born in Washoe City, 
January 14, 1865, married W. F. Lemberger; she 
resides in Anderson, California, and has three 
children living. 7) A son who died in infancy. 
8) Lewis (or Louie) Henry, born in Glendale 
September 8, 1870, died in Ely,.Nevada, February 
12, 1920; he married Jean Laking, daughter of 
Richard; they had two children: Richard Laking 
Sessions, who lives in Sparks, and Thelma Ses- 
sions, also of Sparks. 9) Albert Hebard, born 
in Glendale October 1, 1872, resides at Fort 
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Bidwell, California; he married Mary Ann 
Laking, a sister of Lewis H. Sessions’ wife; there 
were no children. 


34. Across Glendale Avenue some distance 
northerly of (33) was the first cemetery for 
white people in this vicinity. It was in use dur- 
ing the ’60s and ’70s after which the bodies were 
removed together with the headstones to the 
cemetery in Reno. 


35. We will now return east on the north side 
of the Avenue. Henry Weston was living here 
during the ’60s. His farm extended east to 
Stanford Way. In 1903 when the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company changed its route it took a 
slice off the north side of this farm. Formerly 
there were eighty acres in the tract. Among 
Henry’s children there were: Hattie, wife of 
Frank Janes, both of whom are now dead; 
Charles; Julia; and Douglas, all of whom settled 
in Idaho. 


36. Adjoining on the north of the last named 
place was an eighty acre farm which Jerry G. 
Blaisdell and wife Julia sold to William Thomas 
in 1871 for $1000. At that time there was a 
small cabin on the place. 


Mr. Thomas was born in Calstock, England, in 
1831 and died near Sparks July 27, 1876. Was 
married in his native land to Caroline Westlake, 
a sister of the second wife of John F. Stone. In 
the year 1861 an English mining company in- 
duced Mr. Thomas to come to America to super- 
intend their mine in the Calumet region in 
Michigan. Accepting the position he and his 
family came to that famous copper district. Here 
they remained until the lure of the West caused 
them to come to Nevada. On May 14, 1870, he 
and his family arrived at Glendale. As previously 
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stated, he began farming the next year on his 
eighty acre ranch, where he erected a new set of 
buildings. The house was finally destroyed by 
fire in 1913 and the barn went the same way 
during the last winter. As a matter of record it 
may be worth while to note that in 1872 this 
ranch was bounded by the County Road, or Stan- 
ford Way, on the east, on the north by the old 
Hickman ranch, on the west by Miss Mary Wall’s 
land, and on the south by the property of Henry 
Weston. When the Railroad Company decided 
to build new shops and straighten the road-bed 
through what is now Sparks, surveyors came 
quietly on to the Thomas land and made plans 
of the ranch. They even came into the dooryard 
placing stakes at convenient points as they saw 
fit without asking permission of the owner. View- 
ing this action as but little short of an insult, 
the widow Thomas went out and ordered the sur- 
veyors off her property. They took the hint and 
fled. That was not the end of the matter, how- 
ever, for some months later an official of the 
Railroad Company came to her and, after explain- 
ing his business, made her an offer of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the eighty acres in the ranch. 
The woman replied, “I do not wish to sell! Oh, 
what will I do with my dear old black hen which 
I have just set! No, I will not sell!” With a 
smile of amazement the gentleman left. But as 
this property was sought by the Railroad Com- 
pany not only to provide a new roadbed but also 
as land on which to place its new shops, he called 
again a few days later and made an offer of 
twelve thousand for the place. After a night of 
consideration Mrs. Thomas consented to the deal 
provided she could retain as a home four acres 
at the east end of the tract and also the buildings. 
This was agreeable to the Company and the 
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money was soon paid over to her for the seventy- 
six acres. Sparks’ Chinatown is located on this 
old ranch east of the railroad property and south 
of B Street. The only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Thomas was Polly Sarah, born in 
Calstock, Devonshire, England, July 2, 1857. She 
came to America with her parents in 1861, thence 
to Glendale May 14, 1870. She was married June 
4, 1884, to William Augustus Martin, Jr., born 
in Sandusky County, Ohio, February 29, 1856, 
who died at the hospital in Reno October 12, 1912. 
He was the son of William A. Martin, Sr., whose 
ancestors were of German descent and were early 
settlers in Pennsylvania. W. A. Martin, Jr. and 
his wife had no children; she still lives in Sparks, 
where she has resided for over fifty-three years. 
In July, 1921, she sold the Thomas-Martin home- 
stead to Edward Cantlon. 


37. On the east side of the “Way” about op- 
posite the Martin place is the old Blaisdell farm. 
Jerry G. Blaisdell and family came from New 
York state and arrived at this place August 14, 
1861. At that time there were but three men 
living in this region. They were John F. Stone, 
and Charles E. Gates of Stone and Gates’ Crossing 
and Ed. C. Ing. Mr. Blaisdell obtained two hun- 
dred and thirty acres, in Sections 9 and 10 of 
Township 20 East, on which he erected a log 
house one mile east of the present house, which 
is on Stanford Way. The old house was near 
a well which may still be seen. It was on the 
line of an old road which ran from Glendale to 
Spanish Springs Valley. Some years later he 
built a frame dwelling one half mile to the west 
of the first house. After the Government sur- 
veyed the present road (the “Way’’) the house 
was moved in 1872 to its present location; after 
which the old log house was also moved up and 
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joined to the present dwelling. The old family 
well in the field a mile east of Sparks is nine rods 
south of the north fence line. It is stoned up 
and is some twenty inches in diameter and from 
five to six feet deep. This family was molested 
but once by the Indians. One night about twelve 
o’clock they were called up and ordered to sur- 
render all they had to eat! The next day Mr. 
Blaisdell was obliged to obtain a new supply in 
Virginia City. Jerry Gray Blaisdell was born 
in Wayne County, New York, November 30, 1828. 
He died in Sanger, Fresno County, California, 
December 19, 1916. On December 16, 1850, he 
married Julia Ann Kipp, who was born in Wayne 
County, New York, June 10, 1835 and who died 
in the old home January 7, 1911. Their five chil- 
dren were: 1) Matilda A., born in Wayne County 
January 14, 1853, and now living in Petaluma, 
California; she was married Jan. 14, 1872 to 
Benjamin D. Dunning, who died June 25, 1919. 
2) Theodore H., born in Wayne County, April 13, 
1855; he was married Jan. 1, 1879, to Amanda 
Perry. 3) Henry Eugene, born on the farm in 
Truckee Meadows, Glendale, September 3, 1864. 
He was the first white child born in this region 
of whom we can find any record. He is now liv- 
ing at 563 Merrimack St., Oakland, California. 
He married Nina Jones. 4) Julia M., born at 
Glendale November 20, 1866 and married Febru- 
ary 12, 1889, at Reno to William Bryant, a son 
of Daniel Bryant. They reside in San Francisco. 
5) John K., born at Glendale January 7, 1869, 
who died October 25, 1871. 


Edward C. Ing, mentioned above, was born in 
1820 at Philadelphia. He arrived from California 
May 10, 1859. In 1863 he was a widower. He 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention in 
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November of that year. The property is now 
owned by the Humphrey Supply Company.’ 

38. North of the Thomas ranch was the 
Hickman farm originally containing two hundred 
and forty acres. This land extended on the south 
to the south side of the present B Street. The 
widow Hickman owned the property for some 
time. Then James Curnow purchased iit and 
settled there where he lived until about 1888. 
James was born in England and came to America 
about 1870. For several months he worked at 
his trade of blacksmith at various mines, a por- 
tion of the time at Mineral Hill, Eureka County, - 
Nevada. Then he went into the dairy business 
at Pine Valley, after which he came to what is 
now Sparks and purchased the Hickman ranch. 
He married in England Mary James. Both died 
in Reno within recent years. They had a son, 
William Curnow, born in England, December 5, 
1865 or 6. He is married and lives at the corner 
of Stanford Way and Prater Way in Sparks. The 
east end of the City of Sparks now covers a por- 
tion of the Hickman farm. 

39. On the east side of the street, where Mr. 
Ceresola now lives, and known today as the 
“Green Acres” farm, is a part of the old Hickman 
ranch. A Mr. Ordway lived here some time ago. 
He met death by accident. Also a Mr. Gould 
once lived here. Mrs. Hickman lived at this place 
many years ago. She purchased a fine ‘Jersey 
bull which took first prize at the State fair at 
Reno about 1877. As her hired man was placing 
him in the corral after the Fair was over the 
man was gored to death. 


40. William Curnow built the present house at 
1 The present Blaisdell house is (37%). 
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Curnow Corner about 1907. It also is on a part of 
the old Hickman farm. 

41. Going east on the County Road from the 
above named corner the first building was the 
North Truckee schoolhouse. It formerly stood 
in the southwest corner of the field and above the 
road. It was just east of the road which runs 
north to where the schoolhouse now stands. This 
we call the “North School Road.” This building 
was the second one’ used for school purposes in 
this district and was erected about 1876. It was 
moved to its present location in the summer of 
1885 (see 52). 

42. The Humphrey Supply Company now 
owns the next place easterly of (41). This is the 
old Kinney ranch. Rufus H. Kinney was born 
at Charlotte, Eaton County, Michigan, March 11, 
1840, and died in Reno August 26, 1911. He was 
the son of Amos and Mary (Roberts) Kinney. 
Mary was a native of Vermont. The parents also 
lived here in Nevada for a time. Before coming 
West, while still living in his native town Rufus 
met Miss Mary Ann Spencer. He was married 
to her at Battle Creek, Michigan, May 2, 1870. 
They immediately started on their honeymoon in 
the West and arrived at Glendale, Nevada, where 
they took up their residence. They had two 
daughters, one of whom married Roy L. Robinson 
of Sparks. 


In 1871 the Taylor family was living on the 
Kinney ranch. Charles L. Taylor and his sister 
Mary A., both now reside in Reno. Henry 
Colwell, known as “Yankee Colwell”, also lived 
at this place for a few years. He married the 


1A cabin schoolhouse, a short distance to the north, pre- 
ceded this one. See (45). 
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widow Taylor. Fred Vulgamore now lives on 
this farm. 


43. This is the old Orrin Charles Ross ranch, 
where a Mr. Brown once lived. It is now the 
property of Nick Sorge of Reno. According to 
the family traditions the paternal ancestor of 
this branch of the Ross family was a Thomas 
Ross who was born in Scotland. He emigrated 
to America prior to 1775, landing in Virginia 
but soon after removing to Massachusetts. He 
had a son Silas, who was born about 1814 and 
lived in Massachusetts and Vermont until 1850, 
when he and his family emigrated to Illinois, 
thence to Lamont, Iowa, where he died about 
1888. He was married to Miss Parnell Dunsmore 
who was also born about 1814. The first few 
years after settling in Iowa the distance was ten 
miles to their nearest neighbor. Orrin C. Ross, 
son of Silas and grandson of Thomas, was born 
in Massachusetts October 5, 1838, and died in 
Reno March 7, 1919. Mr. Ross, being of an ad- 
venturesome, progressive turn of mind, started 
for Pike’s Peak in the spring of 1859 with an 
overland train of pioneers. As he did not find 
employment in Colorado he pushed on to Cali- 
fornia. The train passed enroute the famous 
Stone and Gates’ Crossing. Arriving in the 
Golden State he lived in Marysville, Forest City, 
Downieville, etc., a portion of the time being en- 
gaged in mining. In 1863 he decided to return 
to Iowa, and in order to meet his expenses he 
drove a freight team which was bound for 
Virginia City. Upon arriving at Glendale he was 
accidentally thrown from the wagon and suffered 
broken ribs which caused him to tarry in Glendale 
for a week or two. During the convalescent 
period he fell in love with this region and de- 
cided to make the Truckee Meadows his future 
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home. For the seven years following he was en- 
gaged in handling hay and farm produce for the 
Virginia City market. Then for a time he leased 
ranches. About 1870 he purchased the “Ross 
ranch” of one hundred and sixty acres which at 
that time was in a wild state and covered with 
sagebrush. In 1872 he purchased of John F. Stone 
the Red Rock Cattle Range situated some twenty- 
five miles north of Reno and engaged in the cattle 
business. The range was used during the sum- 
mer. His home ranch provided winter quarters. 
Just before purchasing his ranch he took a trip 
back East and while in Chicago he purchased a 
thoroughbred roan Durham bull calf which he 
shipped by express to Glendale. This was the 
first of that breed to come into the State of 
Nevada. This proved to be a good business 
transaction for he soon sold the calf to George 
Alt for enough to pay not only all charges on 
the animal but also his expenses to and from 
Chicago. During the high wind of March 2, 1879, 
when the City of Reno was destroyed by fire his 
house took fire around the chimney and was soon 
in ashes. It was first thought that the fire was 
started from burning shingles coming from the 
Reno fire, many of which landed on the Ross 
meadow although his farm was nearly six miles 
from the City. He reb:'ilt on the same spot dur- 
ing the following summer. He sold this place in 
1917 and purchased a house near the University 
of Nevada in Reno. His first marriage was in 
1871 to Miss Demelda Ann Moore of Petaluma, 
California. She died -November 18, 1882. His 
second marriage was to Ellen Frances McCor- 
mack, born in Peterboro, Canada, September 14, 
1860. She now resides in Reno. She is the 
daughter of Cornelius and Bridget (Gorman) 
McCormack. When her parents died, she was 
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ORRIN C. ROSS HIRAM FOLSOM 
| They crossed the plains together with ox-teams 
in 1859, later going to California. Mr. Ross re- 
turned to the Truckee Meadows in 1863. This 
picture was taken at the Ross Ranch, in July, 1910. 
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adopted by John D. Shaw at about five years of 
age. Orrin C. Ross had six children. By his 
first wife there were: 1) O. Charles, Jr., resid- 
ing in Reno. 2) Emma R., wife of A. G. Brown. 
3 and 4) Two children who died in childhood. 
By his second wife there were: 1) Silas Earl Ross, 
born on the Ross ranch; 2) Vera Ross Whitehead, 
wife of A. E. Whitehead of Sparks, who has two 
children, Edwin Ross and Jean Ellen. Silas E. 
was educated in the North Truckee School, the 
Reno High, and the University of Nevada. He 
graduated from the latter institution in 1909 
and taught there between 1909 and 1915, at 
which time he entered the undertaking business 
in Reno and is now associated with John J. Burke 
under the firm name of Ross and Burke. Mr. 
Ross was married June 11, 1913, to Miss Emily 
Coffin, who was born in Carson City, the daugh- 
ter of Trenmore and Marie L. (Benoit) Coffin. 
There are two children: Emily Lee, born March 
14, 1914; Silas Earl, Jr., born June 5, 1916. Mr. 
Ross, Sr. is at present Past Grand Master of the 
Masons of Nevada. 


44. Following eastward on the same road to 
where Henry B. Baker now lives is the farm 
formerly owned by Allen Joseph Clark, who came 
here from Pyramid Lake prior to 1869 and re- 
moved from here to Reno about 1877. Mr. Clark 
was born in Rutland, Vermont, December 28, 1836, 
and died in recent years in Reno. He was the 
son of Laben Clark and the grandson of Rufus 
Clark of Keene, New Hampshire. Allen Joseph 
Clark had four children. They were: 1) Allen 
Laben, born 1867, resides in Reno. 2) Alice J., 
married to Wiiliam Cool, died 1896. 3) George 
J., born 1872, is now deceased. 4) Ernest G., 
born 1877, is now deceased. Allen Joseph Clark, 
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the father, ran the Pioneer Hotel in Reno. It is 
opposite the Southern Pacific Railroad Station 
and is now known as the Clarendon. 


45. Returning to the North School Road, the 
first place above the corner on the east side of 
that highway is the old “Blanchard place.” It is 
now owned by Theodore Wesley Clark, Jr. of 
Reno. He was born at Unionville, Humboldt 
County, Nevada, March 8, 1875. He is the son 
of Theodore W. and Sarah Elizabeth (Miller) 
Clark. T. W. Clark, Sr., an old pioneer in Union- 
ville, Nevada, was born in Susquehanna County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1842. In 1859-60 he came to 
San Francisco, California, by way of the Isthmus 
and thence to this state on, horseback. Here he 
engaged in the stock business, handling both 
horses and cattle. The son, T. W. Clark, Jr., 
came to Reno in August, 1889, where he com- 
pleted his education. About 1903 he bought the 
Blanchard ranch. An unusual coincidence has 
taken place in this family since three successive 
generations have taught school in the same school- 
house at Unionville. First was Henry Miller, 
next was his daughter, Sarah E. (Miller) Clark 
and in due time her son Theodore, Jr., taught in 
the same building. Theodore, Jr. was married 
on September 4, 1898, to Miss Jane Mary Barnes. 
They have five children living, two sons and three 
daughters. 

The Blanchard lineage will now be given. 
William Blanchard was born in New York State 
about 1798 and died about 1884. When a lad of 
fifteen he enlisted in the War of 1812 for a term 
of five years. When discharged his regiment was 
in camp near St. Louis, Missouri. He, in company 
with another soldier, set out on foot for his home 
in New York. While passing through Woodford 
County, Illinois, he became interested in the su- 
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perior quality of the land and decided to take up 
a farm of one hundred and sixty acres in Spring- 
bay Township. Here he lived till his death. He 
was a highly respected citizen, industrious, and 
an active worker in the M. E. Church. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Donahue and they had five chil- 
dren, Robert Ashley, Thomas, William Leslie, 
Mary, and Jane. Robert Ashley Blanchard was 
born in Springbay, Illinois, and died at Santa Ana, 
California, about 1920. He served in the 108th 
Regiment of Illinois Volunteers during the Civil 
War. He married Margaret Isabella McQueen, 
a Scotch lady, who died about 1873. They had 
a son, John May Blanchard, born May 1, 1854, 
who came to the Blanchard ranch May 23, 1877, 
to work for his uncle, William L. After a few 
years he bought an interest in the property. Sub- 
sequently he lived in Reno, then Wadsworth, and 
came to Sparks with others in 1904. Since 
August 1, 1894, he has been in the employ of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. June 22, 
1885, he was married to Irene M. MaLott, born 
at Marysville, California. They have one daugh- 
ter. Thomas Blanchard, the second son of 
William, died while serving in the Civil War. 
William Leslie Blanchard, the third child of 
William, came to the Truckee Meadows in April, 
1877, and in company with Charles E. Roberson 
bought the Blanchard ranch consisting of one 
hundred acres. This land was severed from the 
Rufus H. Kinney farm (42). Early in 1877 Mr. 
Blanchard built a small cabin here and during 
the following winter he erected the present two- 
story dwelling. In 1878 he removed to Rocklin, 
California, where he died about twelve years ago. 
Mary Blanchard, the fourth child, married 
Thomas Fauber. She died in Woodford County, 
Illinois, about twenty-five years ago. They had 
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six children. Jane Blanchard, the fifth child of 
William, was born about 1840 and died at Santa 
Ana, California, about 1922. She married Milton 
Applegate, a soldier of the Civil War. They came 
to Glendale, and for a time she kept house for 
her brother William L. There were three Apple- 
gate children, all of whom came here to live. 
They were Thomas, Alonzo, and Mary. 


The first schoolhouse in the North Truckee 
District was a small one-room cabin, about twelve 
by twenty feet in size; it stood where the barn on 
this place now stands. It was built about 1873. 
There were eight or ten pupils who attended here. 
After the present school building was erected 
(41) this older building was purchased by 
William, usually called “Bill”, Perkins and moved 
to (46) for his abode. Tradition says that Alvin 
Kinney, a son of Amos, had a home in this lo- 
cation in 1867 before the cabin schoolhouse was 
erected. 


46. Across the road from the Blanchard ranch 
where Angelo Mangini now lives was the “Bill” 
Perkins place. He lived here during the ’70s in 
the old cabin schcolhouse. He was unmarried 
at the time. He formerly worked in the Eastman 
sawmill (20). The material in the present two- 
story house on this place came from a house which 
once stood in Virginia City. 

47. The next place to the north on this road 
is the old Isaac Pierson Johnson farm, now owned 
by Joseph Bianchini. “Ike” Johnson, as he was 
called, was born in Westmoreland, Cumberland 
County, England, February 9, 1829, and died 
October 29, 1888. He came to America when 
seventeen years of age and for several months 
worked for a John Bolen in New York state. 
Then he went to Michigan and worked in a saw- 
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mill near a place called Mill Point. This mill 
was owned by the Hopkins brothers and he re- 
mained with them for some ten years. For most 
of that time he was their foreman. Getting the 
“Gold Fever” he, with his wife, came overland 
in 1859 to Nevada. With an ox-team they started 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, with a train of 
pioneers. For many miles there was no wood and 
the wife did all the cooking with “buffalo chips.” 
Yet they experienced no serious difficulty until 
they had passed Salt Lake City, after which the 
settlers there began to try to run off their stock 
at night. Not until the third night were they 
successful, when the horses and oxen were all 
taken. With one change of clothing, the family 
Bible, a few trinkets, and some dry biscuits, Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson were compelled to walk to the 
next station, a distance of nearly forty miles. 
There they got aboard another wagon and came 
through to Ragtown, thence to Carson City and 
finally arrived in Galena, where Mr. Johnson se- 
cured work driving a freight team between 
Susanville, California, and Virginia City. He 
later moved to Hydesville, California; but after 
a few months returned to this state and began 
working for Mr. Eastman near Glendale, both 
in the sawmill and running logs down the river. 
On one of the latter trips he nearly lost his life. 
About 1870 he purchased his one hundred and 
sixty acre farm where he lived until his death. 
His old cabin is still standing on this place, a few 
rods south of the present house. Mr. Johnson 
was married in Michigan about 1857 to Miss 
Helen Melissa Watson, who was born at Mill 
Point, Michigan, and who died on the Johnson 
ranch October 28, 1893. She was the daughter of 
Dustin Watson, a native of Vermont. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson had several children. The only 
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one now living is Sarah, born at Galena, Novem- 
ber 17, 1863. She was married first to Mr. 
Murray and secondly to Robert McClure. She 
now resides in Reno. 


48. The James Grose ranch is northwest of 
(47). The buildings are twenty-five or thirty 
rods west of the main road. Walter E. Vance 
is said to have been the first to settle on this 
land. His dwelling was a small cabin which 
stood on or near the spot now occupied by the 
present house. Edward Wills and Walter 
Tregellis sold this forty acre ranch to James 
Grose May 8, 1895. Mr. Grose came here from 
Virginia City and the property is still owned 
by his family. The Indians had a camping 
ground on the ridge near this set of buildings 
in the early times. Until within‘the last twenty- 
five years each year some five or six of the old 
red men would return and pass a few days on this 
spot, doubtless bemoaning the loss of those times 
when the Paiutes held sway over the whole of this 
part of the Truckee Meadows. In the latter ’60s 
hundreds of their people came and camped at 
this place. 

James Grose, son of William and Elizabeth 
(Rogers) Grose, was born in Camborne, England, 
May, 1848 or 1849. He died on the Grose ranch 
April 14, 1922. He came to America in 1866 
and lived first in New Jersey, going thence to Mt. 
Carmel, Pennsylvania, where he was employed 
in a coal mine. In July, 1872, he came by train 
to Virginia City where he was employed in the 
gold and silver mines until 1895. In more recent 
years he mined in the state of Montana and also 
for several months in the Wedekind mine, which 
was less than one mile from his home. In 1905 
the present house ‘was built. The material came 
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largely from a house which formerly stood in 
Virginia City. He was married July 29, 1885, 
to Miss Thomasine Sampson, who was born in 
the village of Angarrick, near Hyle, England, 
January 20, 1865. She now resides in Sparks. 
She is the daughter of Stephen and Mary Jane 
(Davis) Sampson. Her father died in England, 
after which the mother, in company with her 
children, came to America. They arrived at 
Virginia City about the twentieth of December, 
1871. Mrs. Sampson finally married George 
Bennetts and later moved to Santa Rosa where 
she died. The six children of James Grose were: 
1) William J., an engineer on the S. P.; he re- 
sides in Sparks. 2) George, a rancher at (49). 
3) Elizabeth, married to William F. Hallard; 
she lives at Ely; Nevada. 4) Dora, who married 
and now lives in Los Angeles, California. 5) Rose, 
married to George Murphy, also lives in Los 
Angeles. 6) Lewis J., a railroad man of Sparks. 


49. Joseph (or Antone) Asevedo, a native of 
Portugal, was the first to settle on the ranch now 
owned by George Grose. He bought a part of 
this farm from Wills and Tregellis. The bal- 
ance is said to have formerly been owned by W. 
E. Vance and others. He erected the first build- 
ing on this place in the field some eighty rods 
northwest of the present ones but later moved 
the old structures and erected those now stand- 
ing on this ranch. George Grose purchased the 
place some four years ago and is engaged in the 
dairy business. He married Grace Richards. They 
have two daughters. Some forty years ago on 
the knoll a few rods east from this house stood 
a cabin. Old Mrs. Johnson moved here from (56). 


50. North of the “Ike” Johnson place where 
a road runs to the east is a small house, now 
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vacant, where Mrs. Jane McCommish and her 
son Alexander were living some twenty-five years 
ago. She was the mother of Mrs. William P. 
Van Meter. She and her son are now both dead. 
Joseph McCommish was born in Scotland and 
married Jane Mac Cashnie. They came to 
America and arrived on the Truckee Meadows 
July 9, 1870. Joseph had a sister, Belle McCom- 
mish who married John W. Woodworth and who 
settled in Glendale prior to 1870. Across the 
road just north of this place Will Van Meter 
now lives. 


51. William Prater Van Meter, son of William 
and Elizabeth Van Meter, was born at Elizabeth- 
town, Harding County, Kentucky, June 13, 1833, 
and died near Sparks April 17, 1909. He mar- 
ried August 14, 1870, Miss Margaret McCommish, 
daughter of Joseph and Jane. Margaret was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, July 7, 1851. Mr. Van 
Meter bought his one hundred and sixty acre 
ranch in the North Truckee district and settled 
here February 14, 1872. His widow still lives on 
the old homestead. The first dwelling on this 
place, which was destroyed by fire about 1894, 
stood above and not far from the road, some 
three hundred feet westerly of the present house 
and near a large tree. There are six children 
living. John Kelley, it is said, formerly owned 
this place and erected its first buildings. Half 
a mile east of here is the large ranch once owned 
by Judge James Pollock. 


52. The North Truckee Schoolhouse, as prev- 
iously stated, was moved to this location from 
the corner of the road at (41). West of and not 
far from the schoolhouse is a recently built house 
occupied by Otto Olsen. In the next house lives 
Mr. Lavaginino. 
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53. The first place west of the schoolhouse in 
1872 stood several rods from the present road. 
The house stood on the south side of that high- 
way and a short distance south of the corral 
opposite the present Smith and Galvin house. 
Daniel Bryant and George Snively are under- 
stood to have owned this property and one or 
both of these men lived there about that time. 
Daniel Bryant was born about 1829 and died 
in Reno May 27, 1920, aged over ninety years. 
When a young man he was employed in a flour 
mill. He came to the Truckee Meadows in the 
’60s. He married a Miss Conkley. Among their 
children were: 1) Emma, who married Walter E. 
Vance; 2) William, who married Melissa Blais- 
dell, daughter of Jerry; 3) Sherman, who died 
young; 4) Sheridan, twin brother of Sherman, 
who is a conductor on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and resides at Roseville, California. 

54. Nearly north of the Bryant and Snively 
place is the present Galvin-Smith ranch. This is 
the farm purchased in 1876 by Robert Frazer. 
The Frazers were of Scottish ancestry. The first 
recorded is said to have been Alexander “Fraser” 
as the name was formerly written. He had a 
son named William, born in 1807, who came to 
Vermont about 1830 and for a time lived in the 
vicinity of Barnet in that state. Subsequently 
he settled in Monroe, Grafton County, New 
Hampshire, where he was engaged in grinding 
wheat for the inhabitants of that region. This 
being a custom mill, he retained two quarts of 
each bushel as his toll. He died during the fall 
of 1847 when only forty years of age. He mar- 
ried Hannah Manchester, whose great-grand- 
father was John Manchester of Liverton, Rhode 
Island. William and Hannah Frazer had nine 
children born in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
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three of whom settled in Nevada. They were: 
1) Robert A., born October 31, 1834, a resident 
of Reno; 2) Jane Elizabeth, born February 28, 
1836, who lives with her brother William; 3) 
Mary, born 1838, died August 17, 1864; 4) Hattie, 
born March, 1840, died in New Hampshire Sep- 
tember, 1915, unmarried; 5) James, born March 
24, 1848, now living at Fort Bragg, California; 
6) Hannah, born 1845, who resides at Monroe, 
New Hampshire, unmarried; 7) William Harri- 
son, born at Monroe, March 28, 1846, who resides 
on his ranch near Sparks; 8) Oscar, born Febru- 
ary, 1848, who resides in Monroe where he has 
served his town as selectman and as a member 
of the New Hampshire State Legislature; 9) 
Esther, (a twin to Oscar), who also resides in 
Monroe. Robert A. Frazer, first child of William 
and Hannah, went to San Juan, California, in 
1855. In 1861 he arrived in Washoe City, 
Nevada, where he served as City Treasurer for 
six years and as Assessor of Washoe County for 
two years, after which he went into the sheep, 
cattle, and farming business. He purchased his 
ranch in March, 1876. He married Janet Hast- 
ings of Monroe, New Hampshire. They had one 
son, Robert H. Frazer, who now resides at 
Modesto, California. Jane Elizabeth Frazer, sec- 
ond child of William and Hannah, was married 
first to William Nuttall, who was killed while 
crossing a railroad track in Massachusetts. Her 
second marriage was to Andrew Jackson Welch. 
This couple lived in Reno for several years and 
then removed to Virginia City where Mr. Welch 
was engaged in the livery business for many 
years and where he died in 1904. Mrs. Welch 
came to Nevada in 1871. While crossing the 
plains the buffalo were so numerous as to retard 
the progress of the train. She had no children. 
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55. William H. Frazer, seventh child of 
William and Hannah, now lives on the next ranch 
west of (54). He left New Hampshire in the 
fall of 1865 and went to Monticello, Jones County, 
Iowa, thence to Iowa Falls in Harding County 
of that state. Then he removed to Calamar, 
where he was employed by the railroad for about 
one year. On March 30, 1872, he came to Reno 
and soon after began herding cattle for his 
brother Robert on the latter’s ranch in Modoc 
County, California. He returned to this state in 
1873 where he has since resided. For the next 
few years he was engaged in baling hay, etc., until 
he purchased his ranch of two hundred acres from 
Walter E. Vance and on which he settled March 
10, 1876. (See 56). Retaining ten acres of his 
original two hundred acre tract he erected his 
present house in 1903-1904 in the midst of over 
one hundred shade trees which he had planted in 
1880. June 4, 1904, he moved to this place from 
(56). He married November 3, 1875, Belle 
Anderson, daughter of John Anderson She was 
born in the State of Indiana and died March 8, 
1920. There are six children living: Robert; 
Vernie, who married Louis G. Wedekind and re- 
sides in Fernley, Nevada; Clare; Myrtle; Gladys, 
a teacher who lives at home; Roy, a resident of 
Reno. 


56. This ranch, which was owned by a Mrs. 
Johnson in 1868, is now the property of Bisagno 
Brothers and is the spot where William H. Frazer 
settled in 1876. At the time of the building of 
the Central Pacific Railroad the Government 
granted every other section of land to the Central 
Pacific Company. Walter E. Vance leased this 
piece of land and made improvements thereon. 
When Mr. Frazer took over the property he pur- 
chased the two hundred acres of land from the 
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Railroad Company and all of the buildings and 
other improvements of Mr. Vance. By means of 
grit, thrift, and ambition Mr. Frazer while here 
was able to cut from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred tons of hay and to keep one hundred 
head of cattle. On a rocky portion of his ranch 
the Wedekind mine was discovered. He moved 
from this place to (55). 

- 57. The James Gault ranch was formerly 
owned by Daniel Powl. The latter had about 
three hundred acres which he probably received 
from the Government. For a time during the 
’60s Walter Vance had lived in a small cabin 
here and made some improvement on the wild 
sagebrush land. James Gault, Jr. was born in 
Quebec, Canada, April 9, 1844. He was the son 
of James and Elizabeth (Easton) Gault. The 
Gault ancestors were among a band of hardy 
Scotchmen who emigrated at an early day into 
the north.of Ireland. James Gault, Jr. left his 
native town and came to Nevada in January, 
1871. He soon purchased of Daniel Powl one 
undivided half of his three hundred acre ranch. 
Here he settled and here he has lived for over 
fifty-three years. For a time he and his family 
lived in the Vance cabin which he later enlarged. 
In 1907 Mr. Gault built a new home. The old 
cabin is still standing by the roadside near the 
old well. In 1871 there was no road leading to 
this place. No fences or ditches had been built. 
Hence, when traveling to Glendale or to Reno, 
the trip was taken in the shortest and most con- 
venient way according to the pleasure of the 
driver. At that time a Mrs. Johnson was living 
on the William H. Frazer “old” ranch (56). 
There was only one place close to the main road 
in going east to the site of the present school- 
house and that was where Daniel Bryant later 
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settled, (53). Myron C. Lake of Renoowned a ranch 
south of Gault’s in 1870. He leased it to Daniel 
Bryant. That place is now owned by George H. 
Calligan. In 1872 Mr. Gault set out a sizeable 
orchard of fruit and shade trees just south of his 
buildings at an expense of about three thousand 
dollars, but the project was only a partial suc- 
cess. For many years after 1871 a band of 
twenty-five or thirty Paiute Indians would come 
each summer and camp on top of the hill twenty 
rods west of Mr. Gault’s buildings. Some of the 
men worked on the ranches and were very good 
steady workmen. While men were excavating 
for the Orr ditch on the hill east of Mr. Gault’s 
buildings and near the point where that ditch 
now crosses the road an old Indian burying 
place was discovered. Mr. Gault was the fore- 
man of the ditch gang for many years. This 
section of the ditch was begun about 1872 and 
for several years thereafter it was enlarged and 
improved. Mr. Gault has served as State Sen- 
ator from Washoe County. He was married about 
1867 to Jane Nolan, now deceased. There are 
four sons living. 

58. The next place to the west of (57) is the 
O’Sullivan ranch. James Dennis O’Sullivan, son 
of Dennis, was born in Cork County, Ireland, 
March 1, 1835, and died on his ranch September 
27, 1918. About 1854 he came to America, land- 
ing in New York City. After six years he left 
there by boat for San Francisco, by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. He arrived September 1, 
1860. From there he went to Sacramento, where 
he worked in a brick yard and became familiar 
with the business. Around 1862 he came over 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains and landed in 
Virginia City, from which place he came to 
Glendale. For some years following he ran a 
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MYRON LAKE AND WIFE 


“Owned a ranch south of Gault’s 
in 1870.” 
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hotel and saloon at (22). Then he went to the 
village called Auburn about two miles north of 
Sparks where he was employed by the English 
Mining Company, an organization which was just 
starting in business. In 1866 he settled on the 
farm which was not far from the Auburn mill. 
There he or members of his family have since 
resided. For the first six years they lived in a 
small cabin. Then he conceived the idea of mak- 
ing brick from the abundant clay found on his 
ranch. In 1872 he erected the first part of the. 
brick dwelling on this place. In 1892 he added 
the two-story or the main portion. The east wing 
was built in 1896, making it one of the largest 
and most substantial dwellings to be seen on any 
ranch in this vicinity. During the Reno fire of 
March 2, 1879, fire brands from that city were 
carried by the high wind and set fire to his cor- 
ral, destroying part of his property. The family 
name in Ireland was written “O’Sullivan”, but 
for many years James wrote it “Sullivan”. Fin- 
ally, late in life, he prefixed the “O”, giving to 
the name its original form and thus it has since 
been written. He married Mary Cosriff who was 
also born in Ireland. She died in December, 1870. 
Of their four children two are now living. One 
of these is Dennis, who resides on the old home- 
stead. He was born in Sacramento, California, 
May 22, 1861, is married and has two children. 
There are now about two hundred acres in the 
O’Sullivan ranch. 

59. On the next place west of the above ranch 
Patrick J. Kelly was living in 1871. But little has 
been learned regarding him other than that he 
was a native of Ireland and quite a noted char- 
acter in these parts in his day. Continuing west- 
erly from this place was the Auburn Mill settle- 
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ment which has previously been mentioned. We 
will now return east to 


60. Here Carroll Eldredge now lives, off the 
main road. Martin Gulling of Glendale purchased 
two hundred acres here in 1873. He erected the 
first building on the place in 1879. A new road, 
dividing this ranch, has since been built from 
Sparks to the Wedekind Mine. James Nelson now 
owns that part of the Gulling farm lying on the 
east side of the new road. Mr. Gulling sold this 
property in 1903. 

Returning now to the east part of the city of 
Sparks: 

61. A man by the name of Saul Stines and his 
wife Minnie were living near the corner of B and 
7th Streets in the early ’70s. He had a small, low, 
flat-roof cabin which stood on or near the present 
site of Young’s Hotel. Along at that time an in- 
sane man was living in this vicinity. He had been 
a miner and now he always carried his pan for 
panning out the “rich ore” of which he was ever in 
search. Coming to Saul’s cabin one day and find- 
ing the house open with no one inside he took the 
chairs, the table, and other household furniture 
from the cabin and placed it all upon the flat roof, 
explaining after he had finished the job that he 
“thought it would set the house off better.” Either 
to be on good terms with the women folks or else 
to avoid them—which alternative the writer has 
not learned—the old miner always carried a lot of 
ladies’ hairpins in the lapel of his coat. A few 
months after decorating the roof of the cabin he 
is believed to have perished on some of the hills in 
this vicinity where a corpse and a miner’s pan 
were afterwards discovered. His name is un- 
known. Some fifty years after coming to Glen- 
dale Mr. Stines sold out to George Frick and went 
to Missouri. He had four children, Allen, Jake, 
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Polly and Dell. George Frick later sold to John 
O’Sullivan who had the farm cut up into building 
lots with streets between. This is now known as 
the “O’Sullivan tract’. 


62. North of the last-named ranch was one 
owned by J. S. Sellers. His buildings stood north 
of the County Road, now called Prater Way. 
Jacob L. Sellers was born near Carlisle, Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, October 26, 1823, and 
was accidentally drowned March 30, 1881, while 
building the Mayberry bridge above Reno. He 
was married August 24, 1848, to Mary Davidson 
who was born near Carlisle March 1, 1829, and 
died at Reno July 6, 1919. Being a man of push 
and energy Mr. Sellers removed about 1850 to 
Fort Madison, Iowa, where he worked as a car- 
penter and contractor. In the spring of 1864 he 
decided to come to this state. With a two-horse 
team and a four-ox team, on two prairie schooners 
he and his family started out over the plains. Ar- 
riving at Council Bluffs they were detained nearly 
two weeks before they could cross over the Mis- 
souri River on a ferry to Omaha, where the over- 
land train was to be made up. A Mr. Cramer, 
who had previously resided in California, had been 
East and was now returning with his family. 
Being familiar with the route, Mr. Cramer was 
selected as pilot of the train. This man, by the 
way, settled at Beckwith, Sierra Valley, Califor- 
nia. The train of about twenty teams passed 
through Fort Laramie where they crossed the 
Platte River, thence through a canyon in the 
Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake City, thence over 
the old emigrant trail and down the Humboldt 
River to the Truckee at Wadsworth. Mr. Sellers 
had set out for Virginia City, but upon arriving at 
Wadsworth decided to continue up the river, soon 
arriving at Stone and Gates’ Crossing. Being 
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favorably impressed with the Truckee Meadows he 
purchased his one hundred and sixty acre ranch 
already mentioned. In 1868 upon the birth of 
Reno, he sold to Daniel Powl and moved to the new 
town where he carried on a large and successsful 
business as contractor and builder. The Lake Toll 
Bridge was carried away about that time and he 
was engaged by Mr. Lake to build a new one of 
wood on the old site. During the period of its 
construction a board walk was placed across the 
river for the use of foot passengers. One day, we 
are told, a large flock of turkeys came along and 
each one in single file took the “turkey trot” over 
the plank bridge, on the way to the Virginia City 
market. As Mr. Lake found his hotel business 
increasing he hired Mr. Sellers to raise up his 
old frame building and place a story underneath. 
This building was torn down later and on its site 
was erected the Riverside Hotel. The children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sellers are: 1) Alfred Stow, born 
in Pennsylvania July 29, 1849, resides in Sparks; 
2) Marion, born in Iowa August 25, 1861, lives 
in Sparks; 3) William Calvin, born February 
25, 1853, married Carrie Peterson and died in 
Reno March 1, 1917, leaving a son Alfred and a 
daughter Lillian; 4) Frances Marian, born in 
Iowa June 6, 1856, married Frank Cramer and 
resides in Sparks; she has three sons and one 
daughter now living; 5) Harry Davidson, born in 
Iowa, February 9, 1862, resides in Sparks; 6) 
Jacob Grant, born near Glendale January 22, 
1869, died January 7, 1870; 7) Hattie Luella, 
born in Reno December 5, 1870, married Frank 
Richardson by whom she had two daughters, Ruby 
L. and Edna M.; she was married a second time, 
to Mr. Zerman; she now resides near Wheatland, 
California. 


63. Near the center of the City of Sparks is 
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what is now known as the Robison Tract. A 
man by the name of Pollard owned the land in 
1868. Less than twenty-five years ago it was the 
eighty acre ranch owned by George W. Robison. 
George Washington Robison was born in Ohio 
in December, 1845, and died at Bowers Mansion 
near Carson City, October 8, 1921. When a young 
man he moved from his native state to Missouri 
where he joined the Union Army. March 7, 1862, 
he enlisted for three years in Company C, 7th 
Regiment, Missouri Cavalry, but soon after was 
transferred to the First Regiment Cavalry. He 
was discharged at the expiration of his service at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on March 13, 1865. He 
then settled in Iowa and was married in 1871 to 
Martha M. Lampman who was born at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, and who died at San Francisco in May 
of 1890 or 1891 at the age of forty-eight years. 
Mr. Robison took up farming in Marshalltown, 
removing later to Ames, Iowa, where he was en- 
gaged in the grocery business. His health be- 
coming impaired, he moved upon his physician’s 
advice to this state in 1874. Arriving at Wads- 
worth by rail, he hired a rig and drove to the home 
of Cyrus Cheever in Mason Valley. Mr. Cheever 
was an old friend of his who lived some two miles 
from the present site of Thompson. For the next 
sixteen years Mr. Robison lived in that vicinity. 
In 1890 he bought of William Chapman for $6000 
his ranch in what is now the City of Sparks. This 
ranch extended south to the south side of B Street, 
east to the east side of 8th Street, north to the 
alley between E and F Streets and west to 15th 
Street. His old house, No. 430 15th Street, is 
still standing near the northwest corner of the old 
ranch. In 1902-1903 after the Railroad Company 
decided to locate their shops here Mr. Robison 
saw the opportunity and soon had his ranch sur- 
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veyed for house lots and streets. The lots were 
laid out twenty-five by one hundred and forty feet, 
with streets sixty and eighty feet wide. A twenty- 
foot alley ran through each block. Each block 
contained twenty-four lots, twelve on each street. 
Residential lots sold from one hundred dollars up. 
Business lots on B Street sold from two hundred 
to five hundred dollars apiece, depending on their 
location, on the corner or in the middle of the 
block. Mr. Robison realized the tidy sum of sev- 
enty-five to one hundred thousand dollars on the 
sale of his eighty acre ranch. While living in 
Mason Valley he served as County Commissioner 
and was a member of the General Assembly after 
he moved to Sparks. There are three children 
living: 1) Roy Lampman, born at Ames, Iowa, 
August 30, 1873, a hardware merchant in Sparks 
in company with W. S. McPherson; has served as 
Commissioner of Washoe County and is now a 
member of the City Council of Sparks, and was 
married September 25, 1901, to Kate F. Kinney, 
daughter of Rufus H. Kinney (see 42) ; 2) George, 
now of Los Angeles; 3) a daughter, who married 
Henry Ritter and who now lives at Bowers 
Mansion. 

64. North of the Robison Tract and above 
Prater Way is the old Prater ranch. Richard 
Prater, a merchant at Virginia City, is said to 
have owned this tract, but he rented the property 
to others. But little has been learned regarding 
this man, except that Prater Way was named for 
him. John Ham owned this property some thirty 
years ago. 

65. Along the “Way” west of (64) is the Deer 
Park, a tract of four or five acres, now principally 
used as a camping spot for auto-tourists. On a 
rise of land northerly from this park is a spot 
where the Indians buried their dead fifty years 
aco It was simnlv a hole in the ground where the 
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red men were placed without much ceremony and 
that within the memory of some of the early set- 
tlers. It is believed that the place has long since 
been obliterated. 


66. West of 15th Street and the Robison ranch 
is the so-called Newtown Tract. John P. Winfrey 
formerly owned this ranch. South of the latter 
tract was land owned by Miss Mary Wall forty or 
fifty years ago. More recently this became known 
as the Harriman Tract. 

67. The Mary Wall ranch was owned by L. T. 
Fox in 1873. Mr. Fox ran a butcher shop in Vir- 
ginia City about that time. The old house, still 
standing, was on the line of the old pioneer road 
mentioned under (30). Miss Wall married Daniel 
Crawford. Then the Railroad Company purchased 
the property and after reserving a strip on the 
north side, sold the balance. The ranch is now 
owned by the McEnerney family. 


68. DITCHES 


The waters from the Truckee River, conveyed 
by the numerous irrigating ditches, had trans- 
formed the barren sagebrush desert in this part 
of the Truckee Meadows into bountiful alfalfa 
fields upon which stock revel in fatness. 

There is one long main ditch, though under. 
three heads, which runs north of Reno and 
Sparks, thence northward into Spanish Springs 
Valley. This supplies a large quantity of water 
for land purposes in the vicinity of Sparks. The 
Orr Ditch and Water Company was begun in a 
small way by Henry Orr in 1863. It leaves the 
Truckee River above Reno and crosses the Uni- 
versity of Nevada grounds, running thence to 
near the site of the old village of Auburn and 
ends near the road easterly of James Gault’s 
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house. Its total length is about ten miles. Mr. 
Gault was superintendent of the ditch gang after 
he moved to town. Each season for several years 
after 1871 men in this locality were engaged, 
when time would permit, in enlarging and extend- 
ing the Orr Ditch. Finally a new company was 
formed and the ditch was extended easterly some 
four miles. This piece became known as the Orr 
Ditch Extension. In due time this latter piece 
was extended northward into Spanish Springs 
Valley six or eight miles. This ditch takes its 
name from the Valley. The Orr Ditch has an 
average drop of forty feet per mile. Charles 
Gulling has held an office in the Ditch Company 
for many years. The late Orrin C. Ross was also 
deeply interested in these water channels. So 
important has this water system become for the 
ranches that practically speaking, every ditch has 
its fence and every fence has its ditch. 


69. AUBURN 


Auburn, or the old English Mill, as it was fre- 
quently called, was a mining company’s location 
two miles northwesterly from Sparks. A man 
by the name of Boyle was the promoter of this 
company, which started about 1863, with capital 
around half a million dollars. There was a twen- 
ty-stamp mill. Rock was crushed by water power 
which was conveyed by a canal from the Truckee 
River. The company employed possibly one hun- 
dred hands in the mill and doing carpentering and 
canal work. A village sprung up and a post- 
office was established. But the business ran only 
about three years, and then failed, to the great 
loss of all the investors, most of whom lived in 
London. 
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70. WEDEKIND MINES © 


The Wedekind Mines are two miles north of 
the City of Sparks on land formerly owned by 
William H, Frazer. George H. Wedekind, a na- 
tive of Germany, made the discovery about 1900. 
He was born July 20, 1828, came to America in 
1851, went to San Francisco by the Isthmus route, 
and remained in the Golden State for ten years. 
He then moved to Virginia City where he lived 
until 1895 when he came to Reno and worked at 
his trade of piano tuning. For some years he had 
been interested in mining. During his leisure 
time while living in Reno he could be seen driving 
an old horse through the country on his prospect- 
ing trips. One day while eating his lunch he 
casually kicked over a small rock which appeared 
a bit unlike others which lay round about. Upon 
a closer examination he was convinced that it 
contained ore. He therefore had it assayed. It 
proved to be rich in silver. He set about sinking 
a shaft. From this he took out about ten thou- 
sand dollars worth of ore. Then he sold the prop- 
erty to Governor John Sparks, for whom the town 
of Sparks was named, for one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand dollars. A number of houses and 
mills were soon erected, a store was opened and a 
postoffice, called Wedekind, was established. But 
like so many other mining projects the ore ran 
out and after a few years the place ceased to 
thrive. Although the mine has been run in a 
small way within the last few months there ap- 
pears to a casual observer little of life, labor, or of 
ore in sight. After Mr. Wedekind made his dis- 
covery others flocked here, and between 1901 and 
1908 possibly fifty holes, from four to four hun- 
dred feet deep had been sunk in the hills in that 
vicinity, where they remain to this day, threat- 
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ening death and destruction to man or beast who 
may happen to be passing that way. Governor 
Sparks opened a store there in 1902 in a building 
that has since been removed. The store was oper- 
ated for some eight months by his son Charles. 
The Wedekind postoffice was in the same build- 
ing and also existed for some eight or ten months. 
Alex. Strang was the postmaster. Mr. Wedekind 
was married in 1860 to Lena Wilhelm, also a na- 
tive of Germany. Both he and his wife died in 
Reno. Their children are: John, Henry, Mrs. 
Laden, Mrs. Ramsey, and Lewis, who married 
Vernie Frazer and died some five years ago. 


71. VISTA 


Vista is a flag station on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad about four miles east of Sparks and at 
the entrance of the canyon. Here there is a 
schoolhouse of recent construction, a ranch or 
two (see 2) and perhaps six cabins. 


72. OLD RoaD 


From data collected it appears that there was 
an oid road in early times which ran from Glen- 
dale to Spanish Springs Valley. From, or near, 
the old John Larcombe store (27) the road started 
and ran northward in the most convenient way, 
passing the old house where Jerry G. Blaisdell 
once lived (37), thence to the Rufus H. Kinney 
ranch (42), then on to the William L. Blanchard 
place (45), where it bore off in a northeasterly 
direction and crossed the Isaac Johnson farm near 
his old barns some distance east of his house 
(47), thence northward and entered the present 
road not far from the barns on Mrs. William 
P. Van Meter’s ranch. At that time no obstruc- 
tion except sagebrush blocked the passing traveler, 
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for none of the ditches or fences arrived till sev- 
eral years later. After this road was discarded 
the old Blaisdell house (37) was moved up to the 
County Road, now called Stanford Way, where 
it still stands (374%). 


73. RAILROAD 


The railroads in America have been the chief 
cause of the upbuilding of many of our largest and 
most prosperous cities. During the ’60s the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad began building eastward 
from Sacramento to join the Union Pacific which 
was pushing its way westward through the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The first train from the west arrived in what is 
now Reno, June 18, 1868. This was the end of 
the track until the road had been completed 
farther to the east. Finally the Central Pacific 
and the Union Pacific roads met and so important 
was this occasion when the East met the West that 
a gold spike was driven in the last rail at what 
is now Promontory Point, north of Great Salt 
Lake in Utah. This event occurred on May 10, 
1869. 


The coming of the railroad caused Reno to be- 
come the prosperous and thriving city that it is 
today. Before the road had been graded across 
the Truckee Meadows, near where the City of 
Sparks has been built, a great freshet caused the 
river to swell its banks and flood not only the line 
where the railroad had been surveyed, but most of 
the lower lands to the mouth of the canyon. In 
order to overcome this difficulty the company de- 
cided to build its road farther to the north on the 
higher land. There the roadbed remained until 
about 1903 when it was rebuilt on almost the exact 
line where it had first been surveyed back in the 
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60s. The old road left the present location not 
far from Coney Island and bore a little north of 
east along a fill, a portion of which is now being 
used as a roadbed by the Reno-Sparks Street Rail- 
way Company. From here it ran to 15th Street 
in Sparks, a few rods north of the house where 
the late George W. Robison formerly lived, thence 
on the south side and parallel to Prater Way 
until it crossed the street just north of the Curnow 
house (40) and then ran into the field where the 
old roadbed can still be seen, thence on and cross- 
ing the schoolhouse road some rods to the south 
of Bill Perkins’ house (46), then passing by the 
fence on the south side of Theodore W. Clark’s 
ranch, continuing easterly to near the foot-hills 
where it turned southward, crossing the County 
Road east of Henry B. Baker’s buildings, and then 
entered the canyon near Vista. Under the man- 
agement of the late Edward Henry Harriman 
great and vast were the improvements which took 
place in the old Central Pacific, now known by the 
official title of the Southern Pacific lines. 


74. SPARKS 


When the roadbed of the railroad was straight- 
ened and other improvements were made, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, under the new manage- 
ment required new and larger shops in this vi- 
cinity as also a terminal located more centrally 
for the eastern and western divisions than was 
Wadsworth. While the City of Reno appeared 
to be fairly central as to location yet there was an 
insufficient amount of suitable land there. Hence 
the officials of the railroad finally decided to place 
their shops on the Thomas-Martin ranch, four 
miles east of Reno, in what is now Sparks. Four 
or five other ranches were required, or have since 
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been taken, on which to build the city of Sparks. 
It was during 1902 or early 1903 that it was fully 
decided that the railroad shops at Wadsworth 
should be rebuilt on the Martin ranch. What 
Wadsworth would suffer in the change, the new 
town would gain. The move was, however, a 
severe blow to the life and prosperity of Wads- 
worth. Sadly the inhabitants left the old town, 
where some of them had resided for thirty years, 
to make their new home on ranches twenty-eight 
miles nearer the Golden Gate. 


The railroad company was ever ready to assist 
in every way possible while their employees were 
making this move. All employees who owned a 
dwelling in Wadsworth received for the sum of 
“one dollar” a deed of land in Sparks on which to 
erect a new dwelling. <A tract of land on the 
south side of B Street and on the north side of 
A Street was surveyed into streets and building 
lots. A committee was chosen from among the 
men to take charge of the drawing for lots. It 
was agreed that the drawing should follow by 
seniority of service with the railroad company. 
But this plan, it appears, did not work out to 
the satisfaction of all interested parties. Then 
the company took a hand in the matter. It had 
the land re-surveyed so that the lots ran north 
and south instead of east and west, as in the 
previous survey. Also complying with the desires 
of many of the coming residents, it was provided 
that no business establishments or saloons should 
ever get seated on the tract. A reservation clause 
to this effect appeared in each deed. This accounts 
for the fact that most of the business houses are 
on the north side of B Street. The residence tract 
is now frequently mentioned as the “Reserve.” 
Between 10th and 15th Streets there were four 
blocks laid out for the Reserve. Each block con- 
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tained sixteen house lots each forty by one hun- 
dred and forty feet in size. Eight faced on A 
Street and eight on B Street, making a total of 
sixty-four house lots in the tract. Finally the 
drawing of the lots took place in the old Library 
building in Wadsworth. As to just how and when 
this drawing occurred there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion, but judging by the best authority, 
it was probably done one day during the summer 
of 1903, and was presided over by Miss Gladys 
Pratt, a daughter of Leland Stanford Pratt, Mas- 
ter Mechanic of the railroad company. The num- 
bers of the house lots were placed in one hat and 
the names of the employees in another. Then Miss 
Pratt drew one slip of paper from each hat and the 
result was duly recorded. So the process went on 
to the end. It appears that there were three more 
families eligible to draw a lot than could be ac- 
commodated on the Reserve. They were given 
the first three lots on B Street east of those who 
had already drawn the sixty-four lots, making in 
all sixty-seven lots received from the railroad 
company. 

From that time on business was booming in both 
the old and the new town. Dwellings in Wads- 
worth were torn down and the material placed on 
board the cars and shipped free of charge to the 
new town. Fruit trees and shade trees were 
even taken up and transplanted. In fact sufficient 
cars were used to transport not only furniture and 
buildings, but everything else that was movable 
and was desired by any employee. New buildings, 
cabins, and tents were soon erected in the new 
town. These were used until better and more 
substantial structures could be provided. 

The grand exodus took place on or about July 
4, 1904, and the former prosperous town of Wads- 
worth, with a population of from eight hundred to 
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one thousand inhabitants, fell to only about one 
hundred people within a few weeks. The new 
town grew by leaps and bounds within the next 
few years. Some competition ensued over the 
naming of the new town. Some thought it should 
be called East Reno. But on September 11, 1903, 
the matter was settled by the institution of a post- 
office under the name of “Harriman” in honor of 
Edward H. Harriman. But it appears that this 
worthy official sought no laurels in the establish- 
ment of the new town. So after due consideration 
he gave notice of his desire that the town be given 
some other name. A meeting of interested parties 
was held to talk over the matter. Some still felt 
that it should be called “Harriman”, others pre- 
ferred “East Reno,” while still others wanted the 
name of “Glendale”, so dear and familiar to the 
older inhabitants. It appears that one of the 
railroad officials was present at the meeting and 
explained that for safety in dispatching trains it 
was unwise to have a Reno and an East Reno sta- 
tion on the same line. As to the name Glendale, it 
appeared that there was already a station by that 
name near Los Angeles. Then the name of 
“Sparks” was finally advanced and accepted in 
honor of John Sparks, who was at that time 
Governor of the State of Nevada. 

By an act of the State Legislature the City of 
Sparks was incorporated March 15, 1905. Under 
this act the city embraced all the land “within the 
southwest quarter of section four; the south half 
of section five; the south half of the southeast 
quarter of section six; the northeast quarter of 
section seven; the north half of section eight; 
using as the southern boundary of this portion 
what is now known as Glendale Avenue; and the 
northwest quarter of section nine, all in township 
nineteen north, range twenty east, Mount Diablo 
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base and meridian, and also such other and addi- 
tional lands and tenements as may at any time 
hereafter be embraced or included within estab- 
lished limits of said city as hereinafter provided,” 
etc. Provision was made for city wards as fol- 
lows: First Ward shall be that part of the city 
south of Harriman Avenue, now B Street. Second 
Ward shall be that part of city east of Monroe 
Street, now 11th Street, and north of Harriman 
Avenue. The Third Ward shall be that part of 
city west of Monroe Street and north of Harriman 
Avenue. The Mayor shall serve for a term of two 
years. The City Council shall consist of three 
members, one from each ward. Other city officials 
were the city clerk, city treasurer, city attorney, 
judge, constable, chief of fire department, etc. 


William E. Dalton, now a resident of Gerlach, 
Nevada, served as the first Mayor. The first 
councilmen were: Ward One, Charles A. Beemer; 
Ward Two, Alexander Pollock; Ward Three, 
Elihu H. Proctor. The first city clerk was George 
A. McPherson, now a resident of Sacramento, 
California. The first city treasurer was George 
A. McPherson; the first city attorney was Eu- 
gene L. Williams of Reno, where he has resided 
for over thirty years. The first city judge was 
James Pollock, who died some years ago in Sparks. 
The first constable and chief of police was Rob- 
ert Pollock. The first to be regularly appointed 
to the head of the fire department was William 
R. Shaber, the present chief. He has heid the 
office for several years. 

Solomon M. Summerfield was appointed the 
first postmaster of Harriman, the later Sparks. 
He now resides at Mina, Nevada. He served 
under a Republican administration. He was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Alfred Beemer of the same poli- 
tical faith. John Patrick Reynolds became. the 
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third postmaster and under a Democratic regime. 
His successor was Howard C. Mulcahy, also a 
Democrat. The fifth and present appointee is 
Mrs. Dora E. Rice. The Sparks postoffice has been 
located in several different places. Sol. M. Sum- 
merfield was a merchant at No. 139 15th Street, 
in 1904. After his appointment as postmaster he 
placed the first postoffice station in the city in his 
store. The building is now owned by Swanney 
Peterson and there is a store in the place run by 
M. V. Escalante. The postoffice was moved to 
the Courtland Building at 1034 B Street, where 
Mr. Semenza now has his store. According to 
reports it was moved one day after dark. A second 
time the office was moved to Charles A. Beemer’s 
present store at 934 B Street and a third time to 
the Francis grocery store at 840 B Street. The 
office is now in the first building east of the last- 
named place on B Street. 


The population of Sparks has increased rapidly. 
According to one authority, “on January 1, 1904, 
there were over twelve hundred inhabitants” in 
Sparks. The United States census of 1920 gives 
the population as 3238. The present estimate is 
that of about four thousand people in the town 
and its vicinity. 

From the number of churches that exist in 
Sparks it appears that the religious life of this 
community has kept pace with other improve- 
ments in the vicinity. Rev. F. M. Willis, born 
February 28, 1832, a Methodist Episcopal circuit 
rider, was, as far as has been discovered, the first 
to conduct religious services in this region. He 
was appointed to ride the Truckee Meadow Circuit 
in 1863. Services were held in cabins, farm houses, 
or any place where he could gather a few people in 
“one place” when making his usual trip on horse- 
back. After the Glendale schoolhouse had been 
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finished in the spring of 1864 he frequently held 
services in that building. No house of worship 
was erected in the vicinity of Sparks until after 
the spring of 1904. The order in which the church 
buildings were erected, as has been given to the 
writer, was this: First was St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church on 8th Street; the first Rector was Rev. 
Thomas L. Bellam, who came here with others 
from Wadsworth in 1904. The second church was 
the Emmanuel Baptist on the corner of D and 
12th Streets. The third was the Roman Catholic 
Church between 7th and 8th Streets, located at 
725 F Street. The fourth was the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at the corner of C and 12th Streets. 
Fifth was the “Mormon” Church on C Street, 
near llth. It was built about 1920. Sixth was 
the Christian Missionary Alliance Church, erected 
on C Street near 8th in 1921. The Christian 
Science Church holds services in the Masonic 
Temple. There is also a Spiritualist Society which 
holds weekly services. 

For purposes of education a number of struc- 
tures have been used at various times. As here- 
tofore related, E. C. Sessions taught a school in 
his house in 1863-4 and other schools may have 
been kept in cabins or other buildings prior to 
1863, but there is every reason to believe that 
the Glendale schoolhouse was the first sizable 
building in this region which was used for the 
purpose of education. The second “seat of knowl- 
edge” it appears, was the Cabin school, at 
(45). The third building to be erected 
was the North Truckee schoolhouse at (41), 
now standing at (52). The fourth school- 
house is the present two-story brick build- 
ing with basement on the north side of Prater 
Way in the City of Sparks, known as the Gram- 
mar School. It was erected in 1905. Following 
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this two school buildings were erected in 1917. 
“The Mary Lee Nichols” at the corner of 8th and 
C. Streets was originally a two-room building 
which has since been enlarged to a four-room 
school. The other is the present High School 
on the east side of 15th Street. The lower grade 
pupils were taught for a few years in buildings 
secured by the School Board. Among these places 
were the Methodist and the Baptist Churches on 
12th Street, the Railroad Engineers’ Hall on 9th 
Street, and the present Fire Station at C and 
12th Streets. 


The Bank of Sparks, Incorporated, was estab- 
lished October 22, 1904, with a capital of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The first officials were 
Walter J. Harris, President, now a resident of 
Reno; Richard Kirman, Vice-President, now a 
resident of Reno; William McMillan, Cashier. 
The present officers are: George Wingfield, Presi- 
dent; J. Sheehan, Vice-President; F. S. Gunter, 
Vice-President; E. R. Simms, Cashier; V. Hursh, 
Assistant Cashier. The brick building at the 
corner of B and 10th Streets was built in 1904 
and in 1922 the interior was enlarged and new 
and modern equipment was installed, thus mak- 
ing it a modern up-to-date banking house. 

The Southern Pacific Club House is a feature 
of the present City of Sparks. Along with the 
Wadsworth people and buildings to come to 
Sparks in 1904 was the Public Library Building. 
It was taken down and rebuilt on the south side 
of B Street nearly opposite 9th Street and was used 
for a library and club house for workmen con- 
nected with the railroad. This building was par- 
tially destroyed by fire and on its site was erected 
the present Southern Pacific Club House. It is 
a two-story frame building with basement and 
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attic, a restaurant, a pool room, reading rooms 
and also a dormitory. 


For one year after the birth of Sparks the 
town had absolutely no fire protection. In fact 
there was no water system other than the sev- 
eral irrigating ditches which had been in use on 
the old ranches. One of these old waterways 
ran along B Street in the location now occupied 
by the rails of the Reno-Sparks Street Railway. 
Fred W. Steiner saw the necessity of the town’s 
having some fire protection. In May, 1905, he 
caused an item to be placed in the local paper, 
the Headlight, which called for a meeting of vol- 
unteers to be held on the second floor in the 
Raine Building. The following five men attended 
that first firemen’s meeting: Fred W. Steiner, 
Richard Cook, W. E. M. Stewart, James P. Raine, 
and Henry W. Fiegee. These five men organized 
the Sparks Fire Department and chose Fiegee 
“Chief,” a position which he held for several 
years. The department was soon after enlarged 
by other volunteers who in time became inter- 
ested in the work. Soon after the first meeting 
a Bucket Brigade Company was organized and 
buckets were purchased at an expense of forty- 
two dollars and fifty cents. After another year 
or two four hose carts were purchased and placed 
in different parts of the City. Each cart had 
five hundred feet of hose together with a captain, 
a first and a second lieutenant, and six or eight 
“privates.” After a few more years several other 
carts were purchased. This made a fire company 
of about sixty men including Chief Fiegee and 
the two assistant chiefs. In the meantime a 
water system had been installed. In 1917 the 
city purchased the brick building on the corner 
of C and 12th Streets for a Fire Station. Dur- 
ing March of that year the present Number One 
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fire engine arrived from the American La France 
Fire Engine Company of Elmira, New York. 
This was a seventy-five horse power, triple hose, 
pump and chemical engine having a three hundred 
gallon per minute capacity and equipped with 
one thousand four hundred and fifty feet of hose. 
On May 17, 1924, Number Two Engine arrived 
from the same factory. This is similar to Num- 
ber One except that it has a six hundred gallon 
capacity and one thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet of hose. William R. Shaber has been fire 
chief since 1917. R. L. Craze, Assistant Fire 
Chief, was appointed the first permanent station 
man. A. J. Stankey, who came this spring, is 
the second permanent station man. There are 
also twelve call men, making fifteen men at pres- 
ent in the Sparks Fire Department. This spring 
has seen the installment of the first street alarm 
boxes. They are seven in number. 


The Masonic Order has a three-story brick 
building on B Street. This order was instituted 
in Wadsworth in 1895. The following men were 
the charter members: T. L. Bellam, first Wor- 
shipful Master; Edwin Fowler, Martin Kline, W. 
S. Bailey, W. B. Van Horn, W. E. Cobb, William 
Dunlope, F. C. Hampton, J. F. Walker and L. 
Hettenhousen. In January, 1905, the order was 
moved to Sparks and the meetings were held in 
a hall at 4th and D Streets. The present building 
was erected in 1921. 


The G. A. R. has been well represented in 
Sparks. No complete list of all the Union Vet- 
erans who fought in the Civil War and who later 
resided in this vicinity is at hand. The follow- 
ing list, however, has been gathered up from 
various sources. So far as can be discovered, J. J. 
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Jackson is the last surviving member of that army 
in Sparks. 


Joseph Jay Jackson was born in Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana, February 11, 1843. He was the 
son of Joseph and Phoebe (Cox) Jackson of 
Dayton and the grandson of Samuel Jackson. 
His father was a zealous abolitionist, in the days 
prior to the Civil War, and removed his family 
from North Carolina to Indiana where he ren- 
dered all possible assistance in carrying on an 
“underground railway.” The father removed 
thence to Louisa County, Iowa, in 1854 or 1855, 
where he died March 28, 1858. He had four 
sons who enlisted in the same company in the 
Civil War. One of these was Joseph Jay. He en- 
listed in Company F, 11th Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry. He was transferred to the 72nd Com- 
pany, Veteran Reserve Corps and as a member 
of that department he was never in battle. His 
discharge took place at Davenport, Iowa, June 
28, 1865. From Iowa he came to Carson City 
during October, 1874, and in the following De- 
cember he settled at Franktown, Nevada, where 
he was employed as a blacksmith and wheel- 
wright. He later settled at Wadsworth. He re- 
moved with others from that town to Sparks in 
1904. He has been a member of the Masonic 
Order for a period of over fifty-seven years. 
January 22, 1877, he was married to Louisa 
Porter, a daughter of Joshua Porter who came as 
a pioneer from Indiana to Virginia City in 1860. 
They have three sons and three daughters now 
living. 

Albert Nelson Babcock, son of George W. 
Babcock, was born in Middleton, Ohio, April 30, 
1843, and died in Sparks May 29, 1928. He wasa 
private in Company D, 4th Michigan Cavalry. 
He served three years lacking nine days. He 
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was in the squad of men who captured Jeff Davis 
when he was in skirts. Mr. Babcock was mar- 
ried October 20, 1866, to Mary Elizabeth Jones, 
daughter of William Jones. She was born at 
Howell, Michigan, October 7, 1846, and now re- 
sides in Sparks. Owing to illness Mr. Babcock 
removed his family from the East to Winters, 
California, about 1867. There they resided until 
they came to Sparks in 1909. They had six chil- 
dren, only two of whom are living. These are 
Mrs. Minnie B. Herold of Winters, California, and 
George Washington Babcock who now resides at 
Spokane, Washington. 

Michael Kaiser was born in Germany, January 
1, 1840, and died in Sparks July 21, 1920. He 
came to America in 1849 and served in Company 
I, 8th Wisconsin Infantry. He married Helen 
Maria Cope. Their daughter Helen M. married 
William R. Shaber of Sparks. 

Ephraim Moore Hill was born in Fulton 
County, Illinois, October 22, 1846, and died in 
Sparks, June 9, 1919. He lived at one time in 
the Soldiers’ Home in Boise, Idaho, and later in 
Sparks. He became so much interested in the 
Union Cause when a boy that he ran away from 
home and enlisted. 

Andrew Flint lived for several years in Sparks 
but is now residing in Oakland, California. His 
son-in-law, Mr. Stone, is an engineer on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and lives in this town. 

Henry Frank Close, son of Henry Close, who 
was a soldier in the War of 1812, was born in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, October 7, 1847, and 
died in Sparks October 14, 1921. When a lad 
he ran away from home and enlisted at St. Louis 
in Company K, 40th Missouri Infantry. He came 
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to Sparks from Eldorado, Arkansas, in 1916. His 
widow still lives in Sparks. 

William Henry Harrison Rathburn was born 
near Rochester, New York, December 28, 1836, 
and died April 26, 1918, a short time after he 
went to live in the Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle, 
California. He lived in Sparks from July, 1915, 
until March, 1918. He was a private in Company 
A, 2nd Regiment, Missouri Cavalry. He served 
for four years. His son, Dr. E. F. Rathburn, 
lives on B Street in Sparks. 

William Given formerly lived in Sparks. He 
died within recent years, probably in the Cali- 
fornia Soldiers’ Home. 

John Wesley Smith, Jr. was born December 
25, 1846, in Strautsburg, Virginia. He now lives 
in Reno and Santa Cruz, California. He was the 
son of John W. and Margaret A. (Mowry) Smith, 
Sr. He enlisted as a drummer boy but soon took 
a gun and became a private in Company D, 187th 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He served 
from November, 1864, until January, 1866. He 
married Rachel Rebecca Long, born in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. They lived in Sparks from June 30, 1904, 
till September, 1920. Their children are: Mary, 
married to Morris Neilson, residing in Sparks; 
Jesse Earl, resident of Reno; Sina Nevada, resi- 
dent of Santa Cruz. 

William Yocum died in Sparks January 21, 
1917. He is understood to have served as a team- 
ster in the Civil War, probably from Nebraska. 

Other soldiers who formerly lived in Sparks 
are: George W. Robison who died in 1921; 
Nelson S. Sherman, also deceased; Martin 
Kennedy, who died in Sparks. There were doubt- 
less others who lived in or near here. 

A complete list of those who served in the 
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Southern Army is not at hand. Governor John 
Sparks served in the South as did also Daniel 
McQueen. The latter formerly lived in West 
Virginia but is now a resident of Sparks. 


The first newspaper of Sparks was the Head- 
light printed in the office of the Reno Evening 
Gazette. It ran only a few months. The second 
paper was the old Wadsworth Dispatch, which 
survived about a year after its removal to Sparks 
and then changed into the Nevada Forum. In 
1910 another change took place when the paper 
became the Sparks Tribune. The latter paper 
is still in the ring and is a tri-weekly publication. 

Hon. John Sparks, for whom the town was 
named, was born August 30, 1843, in the State of 
Mississippi and died May 22, 1908. The Sparks 
family originated in England. The first of the 
name of whom we have record was the grand- 
father, Millington Sparks, who resided in Mary- 
land and lived to a good old age. He had a son, 
Samuel Sparks, born in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and who was married to Sarah Deal of South 
Carolina. For a time they resided in Mississippi. 
In 1857 he, with his entire family, removed to 
Lampasas, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sparks, 
as well as his father, were all conscientious fol- 
lowers in the faith of the Baptist Church. They 
were the parents of ten children of whom the 
seventh was John. At the age of fourteen John 
began to work for himself. While still only a 
lad he had an aptitude for dealing in cattle but 
the war came on and for a time he served in 
the Rebel Army. In 1868 he settled in Nevada 
for the purpose of extending his stock business. 
In time he had a herd of seventy-five thousand 
head of cattle. He was the importer of regis- 
tered Hereford and Durham cattle. The ranch 
where he lived was located on the Virginia and 
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Truckee Railroad between Reno and Carson City 
and consisted of twenty-five hundred acres. Dur- 
ing the severe winter of 1889-1900 he suffered a 
serious loss in the death of thirty-five thousand 
head of stock. He was nominated and elected by 
the Democratic party as governor of this State 
and served in that office from 1902 until his death 
in 1908. As is stated elsewhere in this paper 
he purchased the Wedekind Mine. This project 
it is understood was largely a financial loss. This 
setback, along with other business reverses, was 
the cause of his losing before his death a large 
portion of his former wealth. He married in 
June, 1872, as his first wife Miss Rachel Knight, 
daughter of D. F. Knight of Texas. She died 
about 1879 and he then married her half-sister, 
Nora ‘Knight, who is now living in Alameda, 
California. By his first wife he had one daughter, 
Maud, who married Dr. A. McKenzie, a son of 
the Rev. Dr. McKenzie, a well known 'Presby- 
terian clergyman of San Francisco. By the sec- 
ond wife there are three sons, Benton H., Charles, 
and Leland. 


Jacob Shaber was born in Germany but came 
to America when a young man. He first went to 
Pennsylvania, then removed to the State of Ohio. 
From there he went to Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
about 1845, where he lived until in old age he re- 
turned to his native country and lived there until 
his death. He married a Miss Romig. They had 
a family of eight children of whom the youngest 
was Benjamin Michael Shaber who was born in 
Ohio, July 24, 1834, and who died in Wadsworth, 
June 24, 1918. In 1852 when only eighteen years 
of age he left Arkansas for the gold mines in 
California. He came along on horseback with an 
overland train which enroute passed along the 
emigrant trail near the present site of Wadsworth 
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and thence up the Truckee River and through what 
later became Glendale. At that time there was 
but one house on the Meadows, possibly where 
the Blaisdells later lived. He continued on and 
settled in Green Valley, Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia, where he lived until the time when he re- 
turned to settle in Glendale about 1861. Here he 
worked as a blacksmith at (29). He was also 
associated for a time with Charles E. Gates, of 
Stone and Gates, as a farmer and dairyman for 
the Virginia City markets. He married Elizabeth 
Moore about 1864. She was born in Missouri in 
1846 and died at Wadsworth in May, 1902. Her 
father, Mr. Moore, was a ’49er and crossed the 
plains. He died in California and later his widow 
married Neil C. Haslund (31). Four of his five 
children are still living, one of whom is William 
Romig Shaber who was born in Reno, May 21, 
1876. He has served four years as Councilman 
in Sparks and has been Chief of the Fire De- 
partment since 1917. He is also constable. He 
formerly ‘resided in ‘Wadsworth. He married 
Helen Maud Kaiser, daughter of Michael Kaiser. 
They have three children. 


There is another “Old Timer’, whose name is 
withheld by request, but whose experiences as a 
’A9er should be recorded, although he has no di- 
rect connection with either old Glendale or the 
later Sparks. He was born in the spring of 1832 
in Boston, Massachusetts. Two years later the 
family moved to St. Louis, Missouri. Early in 
1849 a Dr. D. D. Brown was making plans to go 
overland with his family to settle in California 
and this young man, sixteen years of age, was 
hired to go along and drive a four-ox team. Dr. 
Brown assembled the outfit which consisted of 
three prairie schooners drawn by sixteen oxen. 
One of the schooners was his medicine chest 
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which he was to use in his practice after getting 
settled in his new home. There were six men, 
Mrs. Brown, and their three children in the train. 
They started on this six months’ trip about March 
20, 1849. Arriving on the east bank opposite St. 
Joseph, Missouri, they found the river very high 
and when the ferry was crossing with one of 
the teams the ferry rope broke and all on board 
floated down the river for some distance until the 
boat came up against the opposite shore as was 
desired and the team was driven ashore. Before 
they were able to go forward Dr. Brown con- 
tracted .cholera but with his medical skill was 
able to cure himself as well as several others 
who came to him while in that place. After 
some two weeks the train moved on by the way 
of Fort Laramie, Fort Bridger, Acre Canyon to 
Salt Lake City where they turned northward 
passing through what is now Ogden and around 
the north side of the Lake. Thence they pro- 
ceeded by the Goose Creek Mountains and down 
the Humboldt River route to Ragtown (now 
Leeteville), Nevada. 


Their supply of food was now getting very 
low; their stock was thin after the long weary 
trip; two of the oxen had died back on the plains. 
While taking a short rest at Ragtown a fat steer 
was discovered in the bushes, doubtless strayed 
off from some earlier train. This was shot and 
the meat supplied their larder until they arrived 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. As it was get- 
ting cool they pushed forward as quickly as pos- 
sible by way of the Carson River route. Enter- 
ing Carson Canyon the teams went into the river 
bed and for three days they were floundering 
around in deep water over rocks and boulders 
until finally they were able to ascend the bank, 
only five miles nearer their goal. While going 
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over the Sierra Nevadas the roads were steep 
and in a fearful condition. The weather was 
cold and after a few days’ travel ten of their fam- 
ished cattle gave out and during one night per- 
ished from cold and hunger. Eighteen inches 
of snow fell. The Indians came and plundered the 
two wagons which had to be left behind. Then 
for two days the party survived on coffee and 
dried apples until they were rescued by friends 
from California who came out to meet them. 
Such were the hardships of a ’49er. 


Dr. Brown settled in Sacramento where he and 
his family lived for many years while the young 
“tenderfoot” driver spent three weeks in that 
city, sleeping each night in the shelter of a large 
log near the town. Early in the spring of 1850 
he went to work in the mines near where Marshall 
made his great discovery. Here he remained 
until fall, then returned to Sacramento. Early 
in 1851 he ran a store and butcher shop and be- 
gan buying and selling cattle, etc. In December, 
1853, he left San Francisco for the East by the 
Isthmus route and finally ended up in St. Louis. 
He next purchased three hundred head of cattle 
near Quincy, Missouri, in the spring of 1854 and 
with four other men he again set out for the 
Golden State, coming by the way of Glendale. At 
that time only one white man was living on the 
Truckee Meadows, he being a trader who came 
over from California and was living alone in a 
tent northerly from the later site of the Glen- 
dale schoolhouse. “In 1849 there was not one 
white settler living on the road between Ogden, 
Utah and California; the Indians were very 
troublesome; they would start and run off the 
stock at every opportunity.” 


John Ferguson George, the son of Henry and 
Sarah Jane (Hargraves) George, was born :in 
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Portsmouth, Virginia, March 7, 1854. When a 
young man he went to live in Philadelphia, from 
which place he sailed by way of Cape Horn for 
San Francisco where he found employment for 
a few months in the Palace Hotel. After a few 
months he removed to Wadsworth, Nevada. This 
was in October, 1874. He soon after began work- 
ing for the Railroad Company. He was employed 
as brakeman, conductor, fireman, and engineer 
until in June, 1922, he was retired by the Com- 
pany. He came to Sparks with others from 
Wadsworth in July, 1904. On June 17, 1879, he 
was married to Sarah Jane Nichols who was born 
in Richmond Hill, Ontario, April 11, 1858. She 
was the daughter of William and Agnes (French) 
Nichols. Their children are: 1) Beulah Agnes, 
born in Truckee, California, and married to 
Ashley P. Faull; she resides in San Francisco; 
2) Alice Norfleet, who married Dr. Howard M. 
Cameron of Sacramento. 


William Nicholls was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1833 and died in Sparks September 10, 
1907. He married Agnes French, who died in 
Wadsworth in 1889. He came to this country 
when a small lad and settled near what was later 
called Richmond Hill, Canada. Early in the ’60s 
he contracted the gold-fever and went to New 
York where he took a boat via Cape Horn for 
San Francisco. He soon after located in Stockton, 
California, and in 1861 he came to Nevada, where 
in company with a Mr. North he established the 
old Stockton Station on the line of travel and 
about midway between Virginia City and Fallon. 
Soon this became a famous watering station for 
the eighteen-mule ore-teams plying between these 
two towns. The teamsters gladly paid a “bit for 
a drink” and for filling the water barrels to see 
them through to Ragtown. The railroad was 
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completed to the East in 1869 and soon after this 
the family came to Glendale to live. In 1870 they 
moved to Wadsworth and in 1907 Mr. Nicholls 
came to live in Sparks. 


James William O’Brien, son of Dr. James W. 
and Eliza M. (Geoghagen) O’Brien, was born in 
Georgetown, Eldorado County, California, Janu- 
ary 27, 1861. He became a telegraph operator 
for the Southern Pacific Company and in March, 
1884, took up his residence in Wadsworth, 
Nevada, where he continued to live until he went 
to Sparks in June, 1904. At Sparks he continued 
in the employ of the Company until retired in 
August, 1923. He was married February 7, 
1880, to Sarah T. Woodward of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. They have four children living: 1) Dr. 
Edward W., who resides in Richmond, California ; 
2) Alice W. of Sparks; 3) Mrs. Edwina F. 
Bannigan of Philadelphia; 4) Harold E. of 
Gardnerville, Nevada. 


Shelby Beemer was born in New York State 
July 1, 1837, and died at Wadsworth about 1902. 
He was a carpenter and bridge-builder and for a 
time was engaged in the grain business in Reno. 
February 6, 1868, he married Josephine Hannah 
Detrick, daughter of Alfred and Elizabeth 
(Carter) Detrick. The latter was born in Stiles- 
ville, Indiana, January 13, 1851. She now resides 
in Sparks. During early childhood she crossed 
the plains twice with her parents. Alfred Detrick 
and his family started for California by ox-team 
train in the spring of 1853 or 1854. They came 
in a prairie schooner, so popular in those days. 
They passed through Salt Lake City where they 
camped some two weeks in order that their stock 
might recuperate before entering the Great 
Desert which lay just ahead. The route was the 
same one followed by so many of the pioneers of 
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that day to the western part of what is now 
Nevada. Here they turned off and went by way 
of Virginia City to Sacramento, California. At 
the latter place Mr. Detrick worked at his trade 
as saddler and harness-maker until about 1855 
when he with his family returned to Indiana by 
way of the Panama route. Arriving at the 
Isthmus he hired a native who carried his daugh- 
ter Josephine overland “pig-back’”’, as the method 
is called by children. Some two yars later, Mr. 
Detrick again left the middle West for California 
with a team of four mules which proved a bit 
more “speedy” than the ox-team, for they ran 
away three times during the trip. After the sec- 
ond “hop-off” Mr. Detrick told his wife and chil- 
dren to jump out the next time, which they did 
and landed without injury. Arriving at Virginia 
City he decided to lie over and rid himself of his 
mules. He sent his family forward on a twelve- 
horse freight team that was returning to Sacra- 
mento. Here the driver rode on one of the wheel 
horses and with a jerk line guided the lead horse 
safely and with the skill of a wizard. Arriving 
again in Sacramento he soon purchased a farm 
some ten miles east of that city where he lived 
for three years. Then he returned to Sacra- 
mento and took up his old trade of harness- 
making. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
was building the road to the East over the Sierra 
Nevadas. In the spring of 1867 Mr. Detrick was 
employed by this company as a harness-maker 
and for a year he was stationed at Cisco, Cali- 
fornia. Then he was transferred to Wadsworth 
and again six months later to Elko, Nevada, 
where he died of smallpox. The children of 
Shelby Beemer were: 1) Charles Alfred, 
born in Reno, December 6, 1868; the first 
white child born in that city; 2) Frank Roy, born 
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October 24, 1870, a painter in Sparks; 3) Elwood 
Hayes, born February 3, |.'78, County Clerk of 
Washoe County, who resides in Reno; 4) Eva 
May, born December 23, 1881, who married 
Clarence Bigelow, a railroad engineer and who 
resides at Fresno, California. Charles A. Beemer, 
first child of Shelby, is a merchant in Sparks. He 
was formerly in the employ of the Southern 
Pacific Company. He removed from Wadsworth 
to Sparks May 19, 1904. He resigned from the 
railroad company work to accept the office of post- 
master in Sparks. He was also the first council- 
man from his ward after Sparks became an in- 
corporated city. be 

John Broderick Cunningham was born at 
Vergennes, Vermont, the old “city” in New Eng- 
land, June 30, 1862. He was the son of Patrick 
and Anna (Broderick) Cunningham. Patrick 
Cunningham enlisted in the 9th Regiment, Ver- 
mont Volunteers Infantry in the Civil War. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Fair Oaks, 
and for the six months following was confined 
in Andersonville, after which he was exchanged. 
At the time of his death he was on the pension 
roll as a prisoner in war and for wounds re- 
ceived in battle. In 1871 he moved from Vermont 
to Polk County, Iowa, thence to Wadsworth, 
Nevada, where he later died. The son entered 
railroad life with the Southern Pacific lines Sep- 
tember 27, 1884. At that time he was living at 
Carlin, Nevada. He removed to Wadsworth July 
1, 1885, and from there went to Sparks July 4, 
1904. Since 1889 he has been engineer on the 
above-mentioned railroad. For ten years he 
served on the Sparks. school board. He was mar- 
ried September 2, 1889, to Rhoda Elizabeth 
Castle, a native of Clyde, Sandusky County, Ohio. 
She was born July 4, 1862, and was the daugh- 
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ter of Robert and Rhoda (Demon) Castle. They 
have six children living, one of whom is Justice 
Francis J. Cunningham of Sparks. 

John Patrick Reynolds, ex-postmaster of 
Sparks, was born at Lambert, New Jersey. He 
began work as a machinist for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company in 1890. Five years later 
he took a similar position with another company 
in this state. Subsequently he was with the Great 
Northern at Seattle and later was employed in 
several of the western states and in Mexico. In 
1903 he located in Wadsworth where he was em- 
ployed by the Southern Pacific Company and from 
that place he removed to Sparks. Mr. Reynolds 
has also been engaged in the real estate and in 
mercantile business within recent years. 

Martin Kline, son of Jacob and Magdalena 
(Zimmerman) Kline was born in Amherst, Erie 
County, New York, November 1, 1851. His 
parents removed to Tanawanda, New York, and 
thence to Fremont, Ohio, where Martin grew to 
manhood. Martin left that town for the West 
May 4, 1874, and came to this state. He lived 
first in Toano and then in Carlin and Wadsworth, 
finally coming to Sparks during the summer of 
1904. He began working for the railroad com- 
pany July 11, 1874, and remained with the Cen- 
tral and Southern Pacific Company until he was 
retired in 1917. He is unmarried and resides 
in Sparks. 

Richard Valentine Laking, son of Matthew 
Laking, was born in England, February 14, 1850, 
and died in Sparks August 1, 1920. He came to 
America when a young man and soon located in 
Virginia City, Nevada. About 1878 he was mar- 
ried to Jean McCommish and soon after this he 
settled on a ranch some fifty rods east of (51) 
where William Van Meter lived, his wife being 
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a sister of Mrs. Van Meter. His house, which 
was removed some years ago, stood on the south 
side of the road and not far from where the 
present road turns to go northward into Spanish 
Springs Valley. Nothing now marks the site of 
this house. The family lived here till about 1894. 
There were six children, two of whom are: 1) 
Jean, who married Lewis H. Sessions; and 2) 
Mary Ann, who married Albert H., the brother 
of Lewis. 

Alexander Pollock, son of John and Sarah 
(Minor) Pollock, was born in Woodburn, Canada, 
February 13, 1860. He came to Wadsworth, 
Nevada, in March, 1879, and found work on a 
ranch run by T. G. Herman. In September, 1880, 
he entered the employ of the Southern Pacific 
Company, first as a fireman. Since 1882 he has 
been engineer. He moved from Wadsworth to 
Sparks in 1904. In the latter place he served 
on the school board, as a member of the first 
city council, and as the second mayor of Sparks, 
an office which he filled from May, 1907, until 
May 10, 1909. He married Alice Priscilla Smith 
who died four years ago. Their daughter is May 
Frances, wife of F. E. B. Gates. They reside 
in; Sparks. 

James Pollock, the first judge of the police 
court of Sparks, was a brother of Robert Pollock, 
the first chief of police. So far as known they 
were in no way connected with the above-men- 
tioned Alexander Pollock. 


Elihu Henry Proctor was a son of Daniel and 
Elizabeth Ann (Wilson) Proctor. He was born 
in a place called Crystal Peak, a sawmill town 
near the Nevada State line, on January 11, 1866. 
His father was born July 15, 1828, and came from 
the vicinity of Lowell, Massachusetts, to Cali- 
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fornia in 1853. The father engaged in teaming; 
twice he crossed the plains. The son, Elihu 
Henry, lived in Wadsworth in 1875 and for a time 
worked for the Southern Pacific Company. In 
1904 he came to Sparks with others. He served 
the city as the first councilman from Ward 6. 
He has been in the carpenter business for the 
past two years. June 17, 1891, he was married 
to Eva May Allen, who was born in Churchill 
County, Nevada, December 27, 1867. She is a 
daughter of Lt. Governor Lemuel Allen of that 
county. They have two sons and one married 
daughter now living. : 

John Batteni Colombo, son of John and Ganberi 
(Barkana) Batteni, was born in Genoa, Italy, 
January 15, 1857. In 1879 he came to New York 
City and went thence to San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. From there he came to Nevada and soon 
after began working for A. A. Longley who 
owned a ranch several miles south of Reno. At 
that time John could speak but few words of 
English, and the first day Mrs. Longley said: 
“John, where did you come from?” “Genoa”, 
was John’s reply. “Well, that was where Colum- 
bus came trom, and so I will call you Colombo,” 
she said. By this name John has been known 
ever since. In 1893 he purchased a forty-four 
acre ranch on Glendale Avenue, some rods south 
of the present State Asylum. Here he has lived 
ever since. He is believed to have been the first 
Italian to buy a ranch and settle in this vicinity. 
He was married October ‘22, 1892, to Mary 
Degiovanni who died some months ago. There 
are two living children, Ida and Virgil. 

Some mention should be made in this paper of 
the Indians, those “sons of the forest” who for- 
merly were so numerous in this valley. The 
Paiutes and the Washoes were early settlers here. 
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They returned to camp, fish, and hunt for years 
after the “pale face” came here to live. Even as 
late as 1885 or 1890 they came here to camp 
as also to work on the ranches. Prior to 1870 
there was a big camp each year on the south 
side of the river and a few rods east of the Glen- 
dale Bridge Road. Another camping place was 
across the road north of (42). Still farther 
north was another spot a fourth of a mile east- 
erly of (47) and another a few rods west of 
(48). There was also one on top of the hill west 
of (57) and still another at a later date near the 
old railroad track below Prater Way on the east 
side of 7th ‘Street. The Indians would move 
about in those days from one camp to another, 
especially after a death had taken place in their 
tribe. Usually they pitched their camp on top 
of a hill or a slight elevation of some kind. Then 
up would go a “campoodie village” as if by magic. 

75. On the south side of the river half a mile 
westerly of the present Nevada State Asylum is 
a settlement of the Paiute and Washoe Indians 
who are to some extent under the control of 
Uncle Sam. About 1917 the Government obtained 
this tract of twenty acres and turned it over to 
the two tribes above mentioned, each camp hav- 
ing ten acres. The Paiute camp occupies the 
north end of the tract. Here there are about 
thirty-one cabins, houses, and tents in which the 
present population of about eighty-seven men, 
women, and children live, as counted by Harry 
Stevens, a member of the Paiute tribe. The 
Washoe camp is located at the south end of the 
tract. These Indians live in fourteen or fifteen 
houses and cabins and have a population of forty- 
eight when all are “at home.” This information 
was obtained by the writer from “Old Blind Dan.” 
Daniel Purdy was born in an Indian camp in 
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Long Valley, Sierra County, California, January 
6, 1858 (?). His father, Dan, was accidentally 
killed on the railroad near Reno some years ago. 
The two tribes in this settlement it is said do not 
associate with each other to any great extent. 
Yet in more recent years a few brides have been 
taken from the opposite tribe. 
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ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF PAPER 


I. The Background: early attitude in America 
toward forests; rapid depletion of timber supply; 
colonial period and the attitude of early settlers 
toward forests, also the interest of the British in 
the reservation of timber lands; naval forest re- 
serves and first step in the development of a 
forest policy; the Guadalupe Hidalgo Purchase 
from which Nevada was formed; in disposal of 
the Public Domain no distinction made as to tim- 
ber lands in the land laws or the special land 
grants to State of Nevada and to railroads. 

II. Forest Exploitation in Nevada: early at- 
titude toward timber in Nevada; amount and lo- 
cation of timbered lands in Ormsby, Washoe, 
Douglas, Lyon, Storey and Humboldt counties; 
beginnings of the lumber industry as seen in the 
first sawmill in Nevada and first extensive cut- 
ting after discovery of Comstock Lode; develop- 
ment of the lumber industry in Ormsby County, 
Tahoe Basin and Washoe Valley; decline of the 
lumber industry and abandonment of the valley 
towns with exhaustion of available timber supply. 

III. Period of timber stealing and rise of in- 
terest in conservation: federal legislation as re- 
sult of agitation caused by enforcement of Free 
Timber Act and Timber and Stone Act; Timber 
Culture Act; State interest in conservation shown 
in Act of 1871, Timber Bounty Act, Act of 1877 
and Act of 1903. 

IV. Period of Conservation: abuses leading to 
repeal of certain land laws; Forest Reserve Act 
as a rider to General Revision Act of 1891 and 
its defects; Act of 1897 as suggested by National 
Academy of Sciences and providing for admini- 
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stration of reserves by Secretary of Interior 
through general land office; development of forest 
administration as to protection against fire, the 
division of forestry in Department of Agriculture, 
control of forest reserves transferred to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, name changed to “National 
Forests”; National Forests under Forest Service 
administration as to aim, organization by single 
forests, Forest Service cooperation with private 
owners of forest lands. 


V. National Forests in Nevada: administra- 
tion under inspection districts four and five: 
enumeration of the eight National Forests in 
Nevada; Dixie National Forest with Moapa 
Division, known originally as the Charleston 
Forest Reserve, its timber land and _ graz- 
ing; Eldorado National Forest as to estab- 
lishment, timbered land and grazing; Hum- 
boldt National Forest with Ruby, Humboldt, and 
Santa Rosa Divisions; Inyo National Forest with 
relation to Owens river and timber; Mono Na- 
tional Forest; Nevada National Forest; Tahoe 
National Forest as one of largest potential forest 
areas in the State; Toyabe National Forest; con- 
clusion. 

VI. Nevada’s potentialities as a timber state 
as shown by species of timber in State; wide 
extent of range; classification of Nevada’s tim- 
ber species; species useful for saw timber; spe- 
cies useful as cordwood etc.; general value of 
the timber as protectors of Nevada’s watersheds. 

VII. Summary and conclusion: resume; pres- 
ent condition of lumber industry in Nevada; na- 
tional need for timber; government ownership 
preferable to private; Nevada’ s idle forest lands; 
our opportunity and obligation. 








CHAPTER I. : 
THE BACKGROUND 


EARLY ATTITUDE IN AMERICA TOWARD FORESTS 


The history of the United States has been 
mainly one of exploitation of immensely valuable 
natural resources. Our concern has been to ful- 
fill the needs and desires of the present—largely 
oblivious of the needs of the future. But our 
natural resources, though great in value and 
extent, are not inexhaustible. Thus the problem 
of conservation of our remaining resources be- 
comes outstanding. 

When we consider how rapidly our timber 
supply is being depleted, we must stop to think 
of what condition this will inevitably lead to in 
the future. Forests once covered forty-three per 
cent of our total land area of 1,903,000,000 acres, 
but through timber mining and land clearing 
they have been reduced to twenty-five per cent 
of the total area, and this in the more inacces- 
sible places.* 

The attitude of the early settlers in America 
was largely one of indifference toward the tim- 
ber resources. This was only nautral, as the sup- 
ply seemed inexhaustible, and the forests, which 
had to be cleared to make agriculture possible, 
seemed an actual obstacle to progress. 


The British early showed some interest in the 
reservation of timber lands in the colonies, and 
in the seventeenth century and later, incorpor- 
ated certain timber reserve clauses in the colonial 
charters, much to the displeasure of the colon- 
ists. What was probably the first conserva- 
tion statute in America was the one passed by 


1U. 8. Dep’t of Agric. Bul. 886, 90. 
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the Plymouth Colony in 1626,’ which shows that 
at least some of the settlers were interested in 
the subject. Numerous orders were passed by 
the colonies from that time on, most of which pro- 
hibited the exportation of timber from one colony 
to another. This did not represent a sentiment 
common among the people, however. 


In the early national period of our republic, 
reserves were made, not for conservation pur- 
poses, but to provide timber suitable for the con- 
struction of ships.” The attitude was generally 
one of indifference, and destruction of timber 
continued to take place at a very rapid rate, 
despite the warning of a comparatively few in- 
dividuals. The laws in force under the early 
government of some of the colonies for the care 
and protection of forest interests were generally 
of little use. 

The first real step in the development of a for- 
est policy was not taken by the United States 
until the apparent approach of a dangerous short- 
age in certain timber supplies. Successive laws 
passed between 1817 and 1831 tried to effect a 
permanent influence toward the preservation of 
live oak, but with little success. By act of March 
2, 1831, Congress made it a felony to cut or re- 
move timber from the public lands without per- 
mission, and established a system of agencies for 
the care and custody of the timber, under the 
supervision of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
In 1855 the management of the timber interest 
was transferred to the General Land Office in 
the Department of the Interior, which employed 
registers and receivers to act as timber agents. 
The effect of these changes on forest protection 
was unimportant.® 


Ise, “U. S. Forest Policy’’, 20. 
“U. S. Stat., I. 622. 
’Encyc. Brit., X 653. 
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Such, in brief, was the attitude toward forest 
lands when the land from which the state of 
Nevada was later formed, became a part of the 
public domain’ of the United States, by the pro- 
visions of the Guadalupe Hidalgo purchase’ of 
February 2, 1848, concluded by and between 
Nicholas P. Trist on behalf of the United States, 
and Luis G. Ceuvos, Bernardeno Couts, and 
Miguel Atristan on behalf of the Republic of 
Mexico. By it, the United States secured the 
territory out of which the states of California, 
Nevada, Utah, and parts of Colorado, Arizona, 
and New Mexico have been formed, thus adding 
522,568 square miles, or 334,443,520 acres, to the 
public domain at a cost, by treaty stipulation, of 
$15,000,000, an average of four and one-half 
cents per acre. 


NEVADA, TERRITORY AND STATE 


Thirteen years after the Guadalupe Hidalgo 
purchase, the act organizing the Territory of 
Nevada was passed, (March 2, 1861°). The 
United States Constitution was ratified March 
21, 1864,‘ and the thirty-first of the following 
October Nevada, with her area of 112,090 square 
miles, or 71,737,600 acres, entered the Union, 
under the administration of President Lincoln. 
This change in political condition in no wise af- 


1The “public domain” embraces the area of “public lands’ 
lying in certain states and territories known as the ‘Land 
States and Territories’, the United States being the sole owner 
of the soil, with the entire and complete jurisdiction over it. 
(U. S. Const, Art. IV, sec. 3, par. 2.) The public domain has 
been acquired by the National Government by treaty, conquest, 
cession by states, and purchase; and is disposed of by the gov- 
te through Congress. (Donaldson, ‘‘Public Domain’’, 10.) 

2Ibid., 12, 

3U. S. Stat., XII, 209. 

*U. S. Stat. XIII, 30. 
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fected the absolute and complete proprietary 
power of the national government over the pub- 
lic lands included within the state.’ 


Just how much of this area was timbered it 
is impossible to say, though we know the virgin 
forests were extensive. In fact, perhaps their 
very extent led to more ruthless exploitation. 
To the woodsman and early settler they seemed 
inexhaustible—what interest had he in attempt- 
ing to conserve for the settlers who were to 
follow? 


DISPOSAL OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Up to the territorial period of Nevada’s hist- 
ory, and indeed for many years thereafter, no 
distinction was made, in the federal land laws, 
between timber lands and other lands, so that 
timber lands could be acquired in any of a num- 
ber of ways:’ under the Preemption Act of 1841,° 
under the Homestead Act of 1862,‘ by private 
sale, by public sale, and by the use of any of the 
several forms of land scrip. 


This was the era of special grants—to states, 
to corporations, and to individuals. From this 
source Nevada received many thousands of acres 
of public lands, some of which were timbered. 
One of the earliest of these grants was that 
which gave to each territory to be formed after 
1848 the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of 
each township, to be sold, and the proceeds used 
for public school purposes.° Under this act 
3,985,428 acres were granted to Nevada on 

1This ownership and control is retained until the last acre 
is disposed of. At the present time the federal government 


still holds over twenty-four million acres of unappropriated 
land in Nevada. 

2Ise, “U. S. Forest age ” 55, 56. 

81). S. Stat., I, 728; 453. 

*Donaldson, “Public Br ’ 332, 356. 
5Ibid., 223. 
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March 21, 1864. But it was found that much of 
this land was not salable, so by act of Congress 
of June 16, 1880,’ the federal government agreed 
to give to the state two million acres, to be 
selected by the state from the unappropriated 
domain, in lieu of the remaining sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections.* Most of this land was 
sold by Nevada for one dollar and a quarter per 
acre, some at two dollars and a half per acre, and 
some of it yet remains unsold. Part of the two 
million acres was timbered, but in disposing of 
the land the state made no distinction as to the 
character of the land‘ except to provide’ that 
“No timber land shall be sold unless the whole 
purchase price shall be paid at time of ap- 
plication.” Under act of July 2, 1862, Nevada 
received ninety thousand acres for the support 
of agricultural and mechanical colleges.’ The 
national educational endowment system was 
later enlarged, grants being made for the state 
universities. Nevada received 46,080 acres for 
this purpose, under the act of July 4, 1866’, but 
as before, no distinction was made as to timbered 
land. The various bounties granted to soldiers 
of the Revolution, War of 1812, and Mexican War 
did not include land in Nevada. By act of March 
21, 1864, Congress granted Nevada five per cent 
of the net proceeds of sales of public lands in the 
state. This was in lieu of state taxation, of the 
United States public lands in the state. To June 
30, 1880, Nevada had received $8,319.84 from 
this source.” Under the act of September 4, 1841, 





1Donaldson, ‘‘Public Domain,’’ 228. 

“U0. S. Stat., XIII, 32. 

3Nev. Land Laws, 13, 14. 

*Authority of Office of Nevada Surveyor General. 

5Act of 1885, amended 1889, 1899, 1909, 1917. Land Laws of 
Nevada, 19. 
®U. S. Stat., XII, 503; Land Laws of Nev., 13. 
7Donaldson, ‘Public Domain,’ 228. 
SIbid., 238. 
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Nevada received 470,014 acres of selected land 
for internal improvements.’ In none of the above 
cases was the character of the land taken into 
account. 


But what have proved to be most important 
in bringing about concentrated private owner- 
ship of timber lands were the enormous federal 
grants for the encouragement of railroad con- 
struction. Approximately four million acres 
were granted to railroads in Nevada between 
1850 and 1880. This consisted of the odd sections 
within ten miles of the track, on either side of 
the track.’ Prior to June 30, 1880, four hundred 
and sixty miles of land grant railroad had been 
built in Nevada.’ In these grants, as before, no 
discrimination was made in the case of timber 
land.‘ By the Indemnity Act of 1874, providing 


1Donaldson, ‘‘Public Domain,” 225; U. S. Stat., V. 455. 


2See Map 1, showing grants to Central Pacific and Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroads. The question of building the so-called 
“Atlantic and Pacific’ Railroad originated about 1878 in the 
mind of Mr. Thomas A. Scott, then president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad. He and associates were given a charter 
and voted a land grant by congress. With its eastern terminal 
in Kansas, the railroad was to follow practically the line later 
to be used by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, 
crossing the Colorado river at Needles, thence west through 
Mojave. Owing to failure to finance the project, it is our im- 
pression that the need of transportation was so great that other 
lines better able to bear the expense constructed lines through 
the territory, thus serving public interests; with the result that 
the ‘‘Atlantic and Pacific’’ ceased to exist, and the land reverted 
to the government. (Authority of Mr. J. M. Fulton); Donald- 
son, “Public Domain’, 287. 

*Ibid., 268. 


‘Prior to June 30, 1910, the federal government had patented 
to the Central Pacific Railroad (now controlled by the Southern 
Pacific) 3,584,722.58 acres in Nevada. .Of this 75,320 acres in 
Washoe County are timbered. The stand on this area was esti- 
mated in 1913 at one billion feet. (Lumber Industry, Part I, 71.) 
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that if land included in a railroad grant was 
found to be in the possession of settlers, the rail- 
road might select other lands in lieu of it,’ the 
railroads were able to, and often did, exchange 
lands in their actual grants for other valuable 
land.’ By this means the railroads have acquired 
a vast amount of well-timbered land. 

By such grants the seventy-one million acres 
of Nevada’s public land were rapidly passing into 
private holdings, the more valuable lands being, 
of course, taken up first—either honestly or 
fraudulently. 


CHAPTER II. 


FOREST EXPLOITATION IN NEVADA 
EARLY ATTITUDE TOWARD TIMBER IN NEVADA 


As to what proportion of Nevada’s area was 
originally timbered it is difficult to be certain, for 
in what few accounts we have of those early days, 
the chroniclers have been more picturesque than 
definite. The great forests of the Sierra Nevada’ 
were an attraction to the early settlers, who evi- 
dently regarded the timber supply as practically 
inexhaustible and open to exploitation. From 
the earliest date of settlement, and especially 
during 1862, 1863, and 1864, when building ex- 
citement was at its height, there was much 
wanton destruction of timber.‘ 


1U. S. Stat., XVIII, 1194. 

2Ise, ‘‘U. S. Forest Policy’’, 55. 

8The First and Second Directories of Nevada Territory, is- 
sued respectively in 1862 and 1863, made repeated reference to 
the timber lands and the lumber industry. 

*Angel, ‘‘History of Nevada,’ 542. 
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AMOUNT AND LOCATION OF TIMBERED LANDS 


In Ormsby County the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains on the west were well timbered, being cov- 
ered to the base with forests of pine and fir. The 
Pine Nut Range, on the east, bore a rather heavy 
growth of pinon, which is excellent for fuel, but 
worth little as lumber. The heavy growth and 
superior quality of the timber in this county, and 
the faciity with which it could be converted into 
lumber, compensated, in a measure, for the lack 
of farming lands, the lumber trade being a very 
extensive and lucrative branch of business as 
early as 1863." 


Washoe County contained at least 100,000 acres 
of well timbered land, confined to the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, and to long tongues 
or detached groves running out from the moun- 
tains. The only timber found elsewhere was a 
small amount of scrubby pine. Most of the for- 
ests next to the valleys and extending three or 
four miles back had been taken up, by 1863, under 
the laws of Utah, which made the County Sur- 
veyor’s certificate title of possession for one year, 
after which inclosure was required to hold the 
lands thus surveyed.’ 


The timber lands of Douglas County covered 
between 30,000 and 40,000 acres on the east 
slope of the mountains. West of Genoa‘ the 
Sierras were covered with forest throughout 
their entire height. Owing to its proximity to 


2Second Directory of Nevada Territory, 84. 

*First Directory of Nev. Ter., 95. Inquiries directed to the 
Church Historian of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints in Salt Lake City, Utah, have failed to throw any light on 
the law here referred to. It seems that the author of the 
Directory was misinformed. Perhaps the ‘‘title’’ was a ‘‘squat- 
ter’s title.”’ 

’First Dir. Nev. Ter., 49. 

‘Called Mormon Station in 1859. 
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timber, this district early became one of note 
and importance.* 


The entire surface of the Palmyra district in 
Lyon County, eight miles south-east of Dayton, in 
the Pine Nut range, was covered with a dense 
growth of the single-leaf pine nut tree, affording 
an abundance of fire-wood and a supply of min- 
ing timber.’ 

In Storey County the only trees were stunted 
pine, sparse and confined to a very few localities, 
many of which had been stripped by the wood- 
man before 1862.° 


There was said in the sixties to be timber in 
Humboldt County between the Humboldt river 
and the Oregon line, but the region had been but 
little explored.‘ The existence of timber in this 
region has since come to be definitely known; the 
Humboldt National Forest now includes some of 
the more important forest sections in this part 
of the state. Other parts of the state, which we 
know to have been forested, were not discussed 
in the early writings, probably because they were 
remote and not well known. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The lumber industry early became an import- 
ant and profitable one. Reports differ as to when 
the first sawmill in the state was erected, but it 
was probably built in 1853, near Genoa by John 
Cary. The first lumber was sawed in July, 1854. 
Rough lumber sold at one hundred dollars per 
thousand feet.° 


1Second Dir. Nev. Ter., 399. 

*Thid., 399. 

8First Dir. of Nev. Ter., 105. 

4Second Dir. of Nev. Ter., 440. 

5“History of Nevada,” ed. by Sam Davis, 808. 
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The first extensive forest cutting was on the 
eastern slope of the mountains, in Douglas, 
Ormsby, and Washoe Counties, and began shortly 
after the discovery of the Comstock Lode in 
1859." Before the Central Pacific Railroad was 
built practically all the lumbering done in this 
vicinity was to supply the great Comstock mines. 
In 1866 they used 200,000 cords of wood. The 
demand rose to 250,000 cords, and the call for 
lumber of the best quality rose to 80,000,000 feet 
per year. Millions of dollars worth of timber 
was used between 1870 and 1893. A single mine 
has sometimes used 6,000,000 feet of lumber in 
a year.’ The timber consisted principally of yel- 
low pine, white and red fir, and some cedar.’ 
The sawmills first cut the available saw timber, 
and the balance was used for mining timbers 
and as fuel in pumping out the mines. In the 
late sixties a considerable amount of timber must 
have been cut and used in the construction of 
the Central Pacific Railroad and the towns which 
sprang up along the line. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The first sawmill to be erected in Ormsby 
County was built by Mr. Gregory in the fall of 
1859 on Mill Creek, three miles west of Carson 
City.“ It was operated by steam, the heavy ma- 
chinery having been transported over the moun- 
tains at great expense. Since it was the first 
steam-driven mill to be erected in the state, it 
was considered quite an undertaking. For many 


1Correspondence of Mr. R. L. P. Bigelow, Supervisor, Tahoe 
N. F., and of Mr. W. S. 


Bliss. 
am *Correspondence of Me RL P. Bigelow, Supervisor, Tahoe, 


8Correspondence of Mr. W. S. Bliss. 
‘Angel, ‘“‘History of Nevada,,” 541. 
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months it ran to its full capacity of almost 15,000 
feet per day.’ Orders were taken weeks in ad- 
vance of the possibility of filling them. 


Soon after this, Mr. Alexander Ashe built a 
sawmill of 15,000 feet daily capacity on Mill 
Creek near Gregory’s, running it by water from 
the creek.” About a mile from Gregory’s, 
Thompson and Treadwell*® built a steam mill of 
equal capacity, which also had a shingle and 
planing machine attached. The above three mills 
cost in construction $60,000, and in 1861 were 
employing upwards of one -hundred men. In 
1863 the Monitor Mill was built in Kings Canon, 
near Carson City.‘ It was still carrying on an 
extensive business in 1881. Prices as high as 
two hundred dollars per thousand feet were 
readily paid for lumber.* 


Mills now multiplied rapidly. In 1862 there 
were three’ on Clear Creek at a distance of from 
six to eight miles south-west of Carson City. 
The first was Coyote Mill, owned by Mr. George 
W. Chedic and D. B. Milne, afterward by Samuel 
B. Martin. It was water-propelled and of large 
capacity. The second’ was Haskell and Com- 
pany’s, a water-power mill, built in 1861. The 
third, Clear Creek Mill, owned by C. Jones and 
Mr. Denton, was steam-driven. One of these 
mills had a shingle machine. Many shingles were 
also made by hand. The three mills were built 
at a cost of $30,000. In 1862 they employed a 
hundred men, and had a capacity of 50,000 feet 
per day. In 1862 and 1863 several changes were 


1First Dir of Nev., 60. 

2Ibid., and Angel, ‘Hist. of Nev.,” 541. 

%Angel, ‘“‘Hist. of Nev.,” 641. 

‘Ibid, 542, and ‘‘Hist. of Nev.,” ed. by Sam Davis, 980. 

5“Hist. of Nev.,’’ ed. by Sam Davis, 980. 

*First Dir. of Nev. Ter. 60, and Angel, ‘Hist. of Nev.,’’ 541. 

TBancroft’s map gives Haskell and Company’s as the first on 
Clear Creek, and Coyote Mill as the second. See Map 2. 
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made, Howe, Gray and Company succeeding 
Haskell and Company, Elliot’s Mill, steam-driven, 
being built about two miles below the Glenbrook 
Summit, and a second shingle machine being in- 
stalled in Clear Creek Canyon. Each mill had 
a capacity of from 15,000 to 30,000 feet per day. 


In 1862 Messrs. Hobbs, Russell and Company 
built the large Empire Mill a quarter of a mile 
below Empire City, at a cost of $20,000. It was 
enlarged in 1863, and many improvements were 
subsequently added, making it one of the best 
and largest sawmills in the state.’ It was built 
in connection with a company organized for the 
purpose of improving the Carson River by mak- 
ing it available at all times for the rafting of 
logs from its headwaters in the Sierra Nevadas.’ 
The legislature of Nevada in 1863 granted the 
company an exclusive five year franchise for the 
use of the river for the rafting of logs, firewood 
and lumber in consideration of the improvements 
to its channel. The timber sawed at this mill 
was cut at Silver Mountain, Alpine County, Cali- 
fornia, on the east fork of the Carson River, and 
driven downstream in bodies for a distance of 
over eighty miles, usually requiring forty days 
in a drive. The mill employed twenty hands and 
could cut 20,000 feet every twelve hours, or about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 


There were small water-wheel driven mills 
scattered throughout the Tahoe basin in the early 
sixties. These mills used up-and-down saws, re- 
quired but little attention, and averaged 8,000 to 
10,000 feet per day. This lumber was for local 
use. One of these mills was located a mile east 
of the Sierra House; another, ‘the Woodburn 


1Second Dir. of Nev. Ter., 86. 
“Angel, ‘‘Hist. of Nev.,’ * 642. 
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Mill, one mile west, both on the Placerville- 
Virginia road. The Saxton Mill was about three 
miles west of Tahoe City.* 


The Lake Bigler Lumber Company,’ owned by 
C. R. Barrett, A. B. Pray and N. D. Winters, 
went into operation in 1862 at Glenbrook.’ Con- 
nected with the mill were three tracts of timber- 
land on the east side of the lake and one on the 
west side. The abundance of large trees af- 
forded a superior quality of lumber, planks five 
feet wide being quite common, and compensated 
for the distance from and the difficulty of access 
to the market. The mill was propelled by water 
conducted through a flume and ditch over one 
half mile long, giving abundant power. In 1862 
this mill contained a set of double circular saws, 
a muller, an edger, and shingle saws, employed 
twelve men, and was capable of turning out 20,- 
000 feet of lumber in twenty-four hours, besides 
a large quantity of shingles. The company se- 
cured, by location and purchase, several quarter 
sections of land in the vicinity. Soon after the 
building of this mill the King’s Canyon toll road 
was made, making it possible for the mill to send 
its products to the markets of Carson City and 
the Comstock mines. 


The two largest mills in the Tahoe region were 
the Sierra Nevada Wood and Lumber Company’s 
mill at Incline, and the Carson and Tahoe Lumber 
and Fluming Company’s mill at Glenbrook, both 
of which were built at a little later date than the 
mills mentioned above. These two companies cut 
on 60,000 to 70,000 acres, and turned out a pos- 
sible average of 30,000,000 feet of lumber per 

1Correspondence of Mr. W. S. Bliss. 
2Named for Lake Bigler, which is now known as Lake Tahoe. 


8Sec. Dir. of Nev., Ter., 86, and Angel, ‘Hist. of Nev.,” 641. 
*Sometimes called the Bliss Mill. 
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year from 1873 to 1896. Probably three quar- 
ters of this timber went underground as square 
sets in mine stopes, stulls, shaft timbers, etc., and 
the other quarter was used for building purposes, 
box factory products, etc. Most of the cordwood 
was used in pumping water out of the mines." 

The logging and wood-cutting operations 
around Tahoe made use of pack-mules, wood 
wagons and logging trucks, logging railroads,’ 
logging chutes, barges, tow boats, and narrow 
gauge roads to haul the lumber from the mills 
to the summit, and flumes to float the wood and 
lumber from the summit to the Virginia and 
Truckee Railroad. The famous “V flume” was 
invented by a man by the name of Haines, of 
Haines Canyon, in 1867.° One flume built a few 
years later up Galena Creek was fifteen miles 
long, contained 2,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
could deliver five hundred cords of four foot 
wood, or half a million feet of sawed lumber, a 
day. In 1880 the Nevada Surveyor General’s re- 
port listed ten flumes covering eighty miles and 
delivering, that year, 171,000 cords of wood, and 
33,300,000 feet of lumber. Dry flumes or slides 
were much used in getting out the wood from 
the higher slopes. 

In Washoe Valley, sawmills were erected at 
the edge of the timber land on the numerous 
mountain streams which afforded ample water 
power. One of the first mills put up on this 
“eastern slope’ was that built by J. Rose at 
Franktown.‘ In 1860, so great was the demand 
of the Ophir Silver Mining Company at Ophir 
City, for lumber, that the four or five sawmills 

1Correspondence of Mr. W. S. Bliss. 


*The proposed road between Glenbrook and Incline will fol- 


low, for about five miles, one of the old railroad grades used by 
the Bliss interests. 


penance of Mr. R. L. P. Bigelow, Supervisor, Tahoe, 
" “4See. Dir. Nev. Ter., 130. 
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in the valley were unable to supply it. As a 
consequence, the company erected a mill of its 
own and thus produced most of the material used 
in its large quartz mill.* 

The number of mills increased so rapidly that 
in 1862 and 1863 there were about twenty in 
the county, including Central, Chapin’s, Elk 
Horn, Forest, Franktown, Loomis, Mayflower, 
Musgrove’s, Penrod, Person’s, Stockham, Union, 
and Washoe, several of which had shingle and 
planing machines attached. ‘All were in con- 
stant operation, employing over five hundred 
hands and turning out weekly over two million 
feet of sawed lumber, which sold readily at prices 
ranging from thirty-five to fifty dollars per 
thousand feet, delivered at the mills. The aggre- 
gate cost of these mills was probably three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and their estimated value, 
including their water privileges and timber 
claims, was twice that.’ 

In 1866 the wood and lumber business in 
Washoe Valley was still.extensive, though the 
number of sawmills seems to have decreased to 
fifteen and the production to 1,300,000 feet per 
month.’ But as this figure does not include the 
thousands of feet of lath and shingles which were 
made, the falling off in production may not have 
been so great as the figures indicate. Most of the 
lumber and mining timbers were consumed by 
the Comstock market. Hundreds of men were 
engaged in cutting cordwood for the use of the 
mills, most of which were steam-driven. 


DECLINE IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


By 1860 many of the leading companies of the 
Comstock had decided to build their mills and 
1“Hist. of Nev.,”’ ed. by Sam Davis, 1006. 


*Sec. Dir. of Nev. Ter., 130. 
*Angel, ‘Hist. of Nev.,’”’ 626. 
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reduction works in the valley near the timber 
and mountain streams." The lumber from the 
valley sawmills was conveyed to Virginia City 
and to Gold Hill by numerous freight wagons 
which returned with loads of ore to be reduced 
in the quartz mills. Washoe City, Ophir, Frank- 
town, and Galena were prosperous and busy. 
But a change soon began that in a few years re- 
sulted in the utter destruction and abandonment 
of the mining business and the ruin and desola- 
tion of the once thriving towns.’ Several causes, 
all tending toward the same end, brought about 
this revolution. At the same time that the mills 
were being built in the valley, others were erected 
along the Carson River and at Gold Hill and 
Seven Mile Canyon. As noted above, wood was 
floated down the Carson River for the use of 
these mills, and the dependence upon those of 
Washoe Valley became less and less. In 1868 
the Central Pacific Railroad was laid along the 
course of the Truckee River, and the new town 
of Reno was so heralded that there was a great 
stampede of men from the valley to it. Finally, 
in 1869, the Virginia and Truckee Railroad was 
completed from Carson City to Virginia City, 
thus making it possible to carry the ore to the 
mills on the river much cheaper than it could be 
hauled over the mountains to the valley, as well 
as taking wood and lumber to the Comstock with- 
out the service of freighters. As a consequence, 
the milling business of this section rapidly died 
out and the mills were dismantled. All these 
causes led to the rapid decay of the valley towns, 
which have practically disappeared.* 

1“Hist. of Nev.,”’ ed. by Sam Davis, 1006. 

2Angel, “‘Hist. of Nev.,”’ 626. 

8Of their former glory there now remains only cumbling 
ruins so few and insignificant that the traveler, by looking 


through the train window on the wrong side of the track, will 
fail to see the._town as he passes through. 
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The mills in the vicinity of Carson River and 
of Gold Hill continued their operation, but the 
supply of easily available timber was rapidly 
being exhausted. The shingle and shake makers 
were the most wasteful of all lumbermen. En- 
couraged by the great demand for their product, 
they destroyed great numbers of the most val- 
uable trees. Because most of the forests were 
on public land, there was little care for economy ° 
and all energies were bent toward immediate 
gain, regardless of what destruction resulted. 
As a consequence, the trees fell rapidly before the 
enterprise of the mill owner and the ruthless 
destruction of the shingle and shake maker, until 
by 1881 the greater part of the forests had en- 
tirely disappeared.’ 

Thus in a little over thirty years after its pur- 
chase from Mexico, one of the most important 
and valuable resources of the state had been ex- 
hausted. It is not an account of which we may 
be proud—this series of exploitations—but it is 
the same old story of getting the most in the 
least possible time, for the present, and leaving 
the future for the future to worry about. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PERIOD OF TIMBER STEALING AND 
RISE OF INTEREST IN CONSERVATION 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION—OR LACK OF LEGISLATION 


Attention has been called to the fact that much 
of the timber land was fraudulently acquired, 
and much of the timber itself was stolen from the 
public domain, but in reality it was necessarily 


1Angel, ‘‘Hist of Nev.,”” 542. 
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so. There was no way which was not fraudu- 
lent of obtaining timber land in Nevada, for 
much of it was not fit for cultivation after it was 
cleared, though agriculture must have been the 
avowed intention of the settler, under the Home- 
stead Act. Timbermen made extensive use of 
the Homestead Act and especially of its Commu- 
tation Clause to secure title to public lands, by 
hiring agents to take up land, then turn it over 
to the timber companies.’ 

Though previous to 1878 there was no legal 
and honest means of acquiring timber lands or 
timber, the lack of such means was not objected 
to until the administration undertook to enforce 
the law and prevent timber stealing.’ It then be- 
came necessary for the latter interests to seek 
other means of securing timber. Agitation im- 
mediately began in Congress and resulted, in 
1878, in the passage of two laws which served 
to still further promote the destruction of timber. 
These were the Free Timber Act and the Timber 
and Stone Act.’ 


THE FREE TIMBER ACT 


The Free Timber Act‘ provided that the resi- 
dents of certain states might cut timber on min- 
eral lands for building, agricultural, mining, or 
other domestic purposes, subject to such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior might pre- 
scribe. The Act in itself was very unskillfully 
drawn. Its purpose was the granting of free 
timber to miners, though settlers were included 

1In Nevada 765 entries, comprising 106,902.05 acres, were 
made under the Homestead Act between May 20, 1862, and June 
30, 1880 (Donladson, ‘‘Public Domain,” 355), by which time 
much of the timbered land had passed into private ownership. 


How much of this went to timber men we do not know. 
2Ise, ‘‘U. S. Forest Policy,’ 56, 


57. 
*Nevada was the only state to which both acts applied. 
*U. S. Stat., XX, 88. 
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also. It was not strictly applied, nor were its 
limitations enforced. The abuses under this law 
were many and varied.’ Statistics as to its effect 
in Nevada are lacking, but she seems not to have 
suffered from as extreme trespassing as some 
other states. The depredations were mainly by 
railroads, individuals, flume men, and mill own- 
ers. Some of the millions of dollars worth of 
timber reported to have been used in the Com- 
stock mines were taken under the provisions of 
the Free Timber Act.’ 


THE TIMBER AND STONE ACT 


The Timber and Stone Act,’ in addition to pro- 
viding for the sale of timber lands, provided also 
for a lighter penalty for cutting timber on the 
public lands than had been set by the Act of 
1831; abolished the provision of that Act which 
had allowed informers or captors one half of all 
penalties or forfeitures collected, permitted the 
clearing of land and allowed the taking of timber 
by settlers for improvements. The main provi- 
sion of the act authorized the sale of one hun- 
dred sixty acres of surveyed timber land to any 
person or association, for the minimum sum of 
two dollars and a half per acre. 


The limitation of the provisions of this act to 
“surveyed” lands necessarily restricted its ap- 
plicability in Nevada, where much of the public 
land remained unsurveyed.‘ In practice, more 
than the minimum price of two dollars and one 
half per acre was never charged, even for the 

1Ise, ‘“‘U. S. For. Pol., 60, ff. 

21bid., 65. 

U. S. Stat., XX, 89] 

‘In 1880 there were 58,426,598 acres of unsurveyed land, in 


1883 49,137,912 acres, and in 1923, 24,748,868 acres. Re 
Land Office, 1880, 1882, 1923.) _— 
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most valuable timber lands. As only one hundred 
sixty acres could be taken by oné party, and that 
amount is too small for economical lumbering, 
means of obtaining larger areas were soon found. 
It was not difficult, under the lax administration 
of the land laws, for large operators to hire per- 
sons to enter the lands, then convey them to their 
employers. This was done extensively throughout 
the west.’ Doubtless some of the lands entered 
in Nevada under the Timber and Stone Act’ 
were conveyed to timber-holding companies. 


Thus neither of these two acts’ had provided 
a solution of the problem of obtaining timber 
lands, for the hundred and sixty acre tracts pro- 
vided for by the Timber and Stone Act were too 
small for efficient lumbering. Timber stealing 
continued under this act as well as under the 
Homestead and Preemption Acts. But while 
these timbermen at least made an appearance of 
gaining title to the public lands, there were others 
who made no pretense at land settlement or pur- 
chase, but erected mills on public land and sawed 
the timber. This was a common practice in 
Nevada.‘ In 1887 a United States district attor- 
ney reported that hundreds of men were sys- 
tematically engaged in cutting timber from the 


the Public Domain.” 


2To June 30, 1882, there had been entered 2, 417.56 acres; to 
June 30, 1906, there had been 45 entries, comprising 5,950.65 
acres; to June 30, 1923, 52 entries, comprising 6, 502.14 acres, in 
Nevada. (Report, Land Office, 1882, 1906, 1923.) 


1Ise, ‘‘U. S. For. Pol.,” 74; Puter and Stevens, ‘‘Looters of 


8A still worse free lumber provision was added in the Permit 
Act of 1891, which provided, among other things, free timber 
in the gold and silver mining regions of Nevada, not only for 
mining, agriculture and domestic purposes, but also for manu- 
facturing. Thus after 1891 there were two acts providing free 
timber on the public domain. (Ise, “U. S. For. Pol,” 238.) 


4“The forests being on the public land, there was little care 

for economy, and all energies were exercised for immediate gain, 

aang art ~ what destruction resulted.” (Angel, ‘‘Hist. of 
ev.,’ 3 . 
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public lands, and that in the region around 
Eureka, Nevada, several hundred square miles 
had been swept bare." 


GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD TIMBER STEALING 


In considering these practices, a 1924 con- 
servationist might easily exaggerate the crime 
committed thereby. But it is well to remember 
that speculation and fraud and a certain disre- 
gard for law have always been characteristic of 
a frontier. The West felt a certain resentment 
against any interference from Congress in re- 
spect to the timber. It was only natural for the 
West to feel it had a right to use and dispose 
of its timber the same as the East had done some 
years before. The attitude of the general land 
office and its officers was generally one of non- 
enforcement of such few and poor laws as ex- 
isted on the subject. Such land office agents as 
attempted to enforce the laws were hampered in 
all ways possible by the timber interests. Public 
sentiment favored rather than condemned the 
practice of stealing and fraudulently acquiring 
timber land and timber. In view of these factors 
and conditions, it is obviously unjust to judge the 
depredations of the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties from the viewpoint of today. 


LEGISLATION CONCERNING TREELESS LANDS 


The attitude toward forest lands has been 
traced from colonial times through the period of 
exploitation. The period was mainly one of rapid 
depletion of the forests, the complete disregard 


1Ise, ‘“‘U. S. For. Pol.,”’ 82. 

“Timber was taken not only by lumbermen and by mining 
companies but by smelting companies, who found in charcoal 
combined with coke a quicker means of smelting than coke 
alone, and cleared vast tracts, sometimes, it is stated, burning 
over large tracts in order to get the dead timber, then selling 
charcoal in the public market.” Ibid,, 65. 
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for the future. But after all, no situation is 
without its redeeming features. Throughout this 
early period there was almost no time at which 
some warning voices were not raised, and some 
individuals advocated conservation—weakly and 
feebly at times, to be sure, but such protests were 
growing in frequency and strength, and early 
called the attention of Congress to the necessity 
of legislation on the subject of the treeless do- 
main of the West. 


TIMBER CULTURE ACT 


To meet this situation, the first federal Timber 
Culture’ Act was passed, March 3, 1873. The 
policy formulated in this bill was fostered prin- 
cipally by men from the prairie states, but it 
had some slight effect on forest conditions in 
Nevada. It was a timber-bounty act, providing 
a method of acquiring title to public lands on con- 
dition that timber be grown thereon. As finally 
passed, it provided that persons planting and 
maintaining in a healthy condition forty acres 
of timber on any quarter section of land might 
receive a patent for the same. Homestead 
settlers might also receive patents if at the end 
of three years they had for two years kept tim- 
ber growing on one sixteenth of their claims. 


The act was entirely unsatisfactory,’ and had 
very little effect in Nevada, where not many en- 
tries were made under its provisions.* It was 


1U. S. Stat., XVII, 605. 
2Ise, ‘‘U. S. For. Pol.,” 99ff. 


’Entries in Nevada were: 1877, 2 entries comprising 240 
acres; 1878, 5 entries comprising 600 acres; 1879, 1 entry of 160 
acres; 1880, 5 entries comprising 560 acres; 1882, 10 entries com- 
prising 1520 acres; total to 1906, 45 entries, comprising 5,950.65 
acres: to 1923, 52 entries of 6,502.14 acres. 
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several times amended,’ relief acts were passed,’ 
and the act was finally repealed’ in 1891, but as 
late as 1906 all entries under it had not been 
adjusted.‘ 


STATE INTEREST IN CONSERVATION—NEVADA’S 
AcT OF 1871° 


About the time of the passage of the above 
congressional act, state interest in forest condi- 
tions was being shown by various acts offering 
bounty or tax exemption for timbered land. 
Nevada’s legislation on the subject of forest 
lands was entitled “An act to provide protection 
of timbered land,” approved March 3, 1871. By 
the provision of this act it became a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine of not more than five hun- 
dred dollars, for any person or corporation to 
cut or remove any wood, timber, or trees from 
any state land, or from any land within the state 
to which said corporation or person held any 
title less than fee simple. However, it was not 
to be so construed as to “prevent the cutting and 
using by actual settlers upon such lands as are 
herein specified of such wood as may be neces- 
sary for domestic purposes, or of such timber as 
may be necessary for making permanent improve- 
ments upon such lands.” 


NEVADA’S TIMBER BOUNTY ACT* 


Nevada’s Timber Bounty Act, entitled “An Act 
to encourage the Growth of Forest Trees,” was 
approved March 7, 1873. It was the tenth such 


10. S. Stat, XVIII, 21. 
«Report, Sec. of Int. 1906, 376. 


5Nev. Stat, V, 113. 
*Nev. Stat, Vi, 162. 
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act to be passed by a state.’ It provided an an- 
nual bounty of ten dollars for each acre of any 
kind of forest or shade trees, and for each half 
mile of forest or shade trees along any public 
highway, planted within five years after the 
passage of the act, and successfully grown and 
cultivated for three years. The bounty was to 
be paid from the county treasury of the county 
wherein the timber was cultivated only after a 
plat describing the grove or line of trees, at- 
tested by two householders of the vicinity, had 
been filed by the claimant with the county clerk, 
and passed by the Board of County Commission- 
ers. The taxable value of the land planted with 
trees under the provisions of this act was not 
to be increased, nor did the act apply to willows 
and cottonwoods planted for the express pur- 
pose of protecting the banks of ditches or canals. 

Extending the general intent of the Act of 
1871, the Act of 1873 further provided that any 
person cutting, injuring, or further destroying 
or carrying away any timber, wood, or trees from 
the land of another person should pay to the party 
injured three times the value of the property 
taken or destroyed, and should be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding one hundred dollars. 


AMENDING ACT OF 1877’ 


On March 5, 1877, the timber bounty section of 
the Act of 1873 was amended, extending its ap- 
plication to “ten years after passage” instead of 
five years as provided in the original act.’ 


1Ise, “U. S. For. Pol.,” 37. 

*Nev. Stat. VIII, 185. 

*According to the State Surveyor General, his office has no 
data or information concerning any timber or trees having been 
planted and grown under the provisions of the Acts of 1873 and 
1877. Notwithstanding, it seem very improbable that the said acts 
were entirely without effect. The fact that the amendment was 
passed in 1877 would indicate that at least the members of the 
legislature were concerned and interested, Had there been no 
timber grown under the original bounty provision, it scarcely 
seems probable that the legislature would have extended the 
time, at the expiration of the original five years, as was done. 
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AcT oF 1903 


With the exception of laws concerning the Na- 
tional Forests within the state, only one other 
statute concerning timber lands has been passed 
in Nevada. The Act of March 16, 1903 is def- 
initely a conservation measure. The period of un- 
restricted and unrestrained timber exploitation, 
and, to a large extent, of timber stealing, closed 
with the past century. Luckily, the necessity for 
legislation on the subject was realized before the 
forests had entirely disappeared. Most of 
Nevada’s virgin stand had been cut before the 
passage of this act, and in it we see a definite 
attempt to protect the second growth. Section 
two of the act states that cutting shall be in such 
a manner that “the natural water supply of the 
state may be preserved and its young forests 
saved from wanton destruction.” To this end, 
the selling or offering for sale of any live or 
growing wood obtained from any white, yellow, 
or sugar pine tree or any fir, tamarack, spruce, 
or flat-leaved cedar less than one foot in diameter 
two feet from the ground, is prohibited. 


Nevada has no state forest service, and so far 
has done nothing along the line of cooperation 
with the federal officers in protecting the for- 
ests within her borders. But she was one of the 
first states in the Union to legislate on the sub- 
ject of timber and timber lands, and her attitude 
toward them, if we may judge by her statutes, 
has been that of conservation. It is to be re- 
gretted that in this regard her citizens have not 
always followed-her government. 


1Nev. Stat. XXI, 176. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PERIOD OF CONSERVATION 
ABUSES LEADING TO REPEAL OF CERTAIN 
LAND LAWS 


Thus, in the sixties, seventies, and eighties the 
practice had been generally one of exploitation 
of timber supplies, though there was growing 
and gaining in strength and prevalence a feel- 
ing of the need for conservation. Both federal 
and state governments had at intervals considered 
the question of forest lands, and had passed 
statutes relating to them. In her statutes, 
Nevada had shown a desire to encourage the cul- 
tivation of forest trees by her citizens. The fed- 
eral statutes had proved to be scarcely more than 
laws for the licensing of timber thieves. And 
the timber thieves had been making good use of 
those laws. In fact, so general and flagrant were 
the abuses that it came to be widely recognized 
that revision of the land laws was necessary. 
This question, and particularly the repeal of the 
Timber Culture, Preemption, and Desert Land 
laws had been agitated in Congress throughout 
the eighties. Finally, late in its session, the 
Fifty-first Congress passed the Forest Reserve 
Act,’ (March 2, 1891), the first important con- 
servation measure in the history of our national 
forest policy. It was only by a long series of 
circumstances which made it impossible for Con- 
gress to act directly on the question’ that the 


1U. S. Stat. XXVI, 1095. 

*The conference commitee was composed of men who were 
not hostile to timber conservation; the forest reserve section 
was tacked onto the conference bill—a procedure contrary to 
the rules of Congress; the bill was long; the members had de- 
bated on and were familiar with all the other provisions; it was 
near the end of the session; and the members did not realize 
what important results were to follow the passage of the in- 
significant section 24. (Ise, ‘“‘U. S. For. Pol.,” 115ff.) 
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measure was passed at this time, for Congress 


was not yet converted to the principle of forest 
reservation. 


FOREST RESERVE ACT OF 1891 


Section twenty-four, which was added as a 
rider to the bill repealing certain land laws, in- 
cluding the Preemption and Timber Culture Acts, 
is at the foundation of the present forest policy 
of the United States. By this section, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to set aside “any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered with 
timber or undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, as public reservations.” No pro- 
vision was made for the administration of the 
reserves, and the withdrawal of the land in- 
volved from all forms of settlement soon met with 
vigorous disapproval, especially in the West 
where the reserves were situated. These defects 
were, however, largely removed by Congress in 
the Act of June 4, 1897, which outlined a system 
of organization and management for the reserves 
and placed their administration under the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The American National 
Forest system really dates from the passage of 
this act. Before this, the national forests had 
been in theory closed against any form of use, 
and the possibility of securing forest preserva- 
tion by wise use had been but little considered. 
Before long, public opinion would have forced 
the opening to use of the resources, and had there 
been no administrative system providing for con- 
servative use, the national forests would have 
inevitably been abolished and the whole policy of 
government forest holdings would have ceased 
to function. 
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ACT OF 1897 


By the Act of 1897, such portions of public land 
as have been set aside by presidential proclam- 
ation in accordance with the provisions of the 
Forest Reserve Act are held by the national gov- 
ernment and managed in the common interests of 
all users of the public forests or its products. 
They are thus held against private acquisition 
under the Homestead Act,’ Timber and Stone 
Act, and other laws under which the United 
States disposes of its public domain, but not 
against private acquisition under the “Mineral 
Land Laws. They are managed with the pur- 
pose of securing from them the best and largest 
possible returns, present and future, of water 
for irrigation or power, of timber, forage for 
stock, or any other beneficial purpose. 

The general lines of this policy were laid down 
in a report made by the National Academy of 
Sciences, in response to a request from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that that body investigate 
and report on the inauguration of a national for- 
est policy for the forest lands of the United 
States.’ 

The Act of 1897° gave to the Secretary of the . 
Interior general powers for the proper manage- 
ment of the national reserves through the gen- 
eral land office of his department. It provided 
for the designation and sale of dead, mature, and 
large timber, authorized the Secretary to permit 
the free use of timber in small quantities by 
settlers, miners, and residents, empowered him 
to take steps to regulate the occupancy and use 


1Except as to certain hg ar ge lands. 

2Encyc. Brit., X, 653; Ise Pol.,”” 128. 

Cong. Rec., May 27, 1897, Goats 1 1284, 1285; S. Doc. 68, 
55 Cong. 1 sess.. 
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of the reservations and to preserve the forests 
thereon from destruction, and made the violation 
of the act a misdemeanor. The power to estab- 
lish forest reservations was limited to the pur- 
pose of improving and protecting the forests, se- 
curing favorable conditions of waterflows, and 
furnishing a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of citizens of the United 
States. 

Lands found to be more valuable for other pur- 
poses than for forest uses might be eliminated 
from any reservation, and all mineral lands with- 
in the reservations were left open to private ac- 
quisition under the Mineral Land Laws. The 
rights of settlers and claimants were safeguarded 
and, except so far as the punishment of offenses 
against the United States was concerned, all civil 
and criminal jurisdiction was reserved to the 
respective states in which the reserves might be 
located. 

The administration of the national reserves 
was thus entrusted to the general land office of 
the Department of the Interior, and the surveying 


and mapping of them, to the United States 
Geological Survey. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST ADMINISTRATION 


There was no attempt in the general land office 
to develop a technical forest service, but only to 
protect the forests from trespass and fire. Put 
in another branch jof the government service 
there was developing an organization qualified 
for actual forest management. The year follow- 
ing the passage of the Act of 1897 the division of 
forestry in the Department of Agriculture ceased 
to be just a bureau of information, and became 
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an active agency for introducing the actual prac- 
tice of forestry among private owners and for 
conducting the investigations on which a sound 
American forest policy could be based. On July 
1, 1901, the division became the Bureau of For- 
estry and became more influential. 


The main object of the land office administra- 
tion continued to be protection against fire. 
However, the necessity for scientific forestry soon 
became apparent, involving technical problems 
which the officials of the Interior Department 
felt to be outside of their province. The disad- 
vantages of dispersal of federal government for- 
est work among three separate agencies became 
more and more clearly seen, and February 1, 
1905, the control of the sixty-three million acres 
of forest reserves was transferred from the gen- 
eral land office to the Bureau of Forestry, and 
the Bureau became the Forest Service under the 
Department of Agriculture. 


In 1907 the name “Forest Reserves” was 
changed to “National Forests” by act of Congress, 
to indicate that their resources are not locked up 
as “reserves” for a distant future. 


NATIONAL FORESTS UNDER FOREST SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The National Forests are under government 
management for the purpose of securing sound 
economic and industrial development of large 
areas of timberland in the interests of all, which 
experience has shown can not be equally well 
attained under private ownership. In administer- 
ing the National Forests, therefore, the aim of 
the Forest Service has been to protect their re- 
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sources so that they will always be there to 
use, and at the same time to see to it that the 
greatest number of people have an equal chance 
to use them.’ 


The administration and improvement of the 
National Forests is now provided for directly 
by congressional appropriation. The organiza- 
tion of the administrative work is by single for- 
ests.” In charge of each forest is a supervisor, 
who reports directly to, and receives instructions 
directly from the Washington central office, in 
which the work is organized under the branches 
of Operation, Forest Management, Grazing 
Lands, Research, Engineering, and Public Rela- 
tions. Under the supervisors are forest rangers, 
who are employed by the year, and forest guards, 
who are temporary assistants. For inspection 
purposes the area of the United States is divided 
into six districts, each with a chief inspector 
and a corps of assistants. The inspectors have 
no administrative authority, but assist the super- 
visors by their counsel, and through inspection 
reports keep the Washington office informed of 
the condition of all lines of administrative work 
in progress. The administrative officers alternate 
frequently between field and office duties. 


Besides the administration of National For- 
ests, the Forest Service conducts general investi- 
gations, carries on extensive educational work, 
and by advice upon the ground, or by the making 
of working plans, cooperates with private owners 
who contemplate forest management on their own 
tracts. 

1Encyc. Brit., X, 653; Dept. of Agric. Circular 211, 6ff. 


*Dept. of Agric. Circular Ros 45ff; Handbook for campers in 
the Nat. Forests of Cualif., 8, 9. 
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. CHAPTER V. 
NATIONAL FORESTS IN NEVADA 


NEVADA’S PLACE IN THE FOREST ADMINISTRATION 
SYSTEM 


The boundary line between forest inspection 
districts No. 4 and No. 5 passes through Nevada. 
Most of the state is in the Intermountain District 
—No. 4—with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. A 
portion of Nevada along the southwestern border 
is included in the California District—No. 5— 
with headquarters at San Francisco, California. 

In the same year that the Forest Reserve Act 
was passed, the “Yellowstone Park Timberland 
Reserve,” the first of the reserves, was created 
by President Harrison. From that time on, the 
area of forest reserve land has increased, until 
at the present time it includes practically all the 
timber land of the public domain. In Nevada 
most of the timber land is included in the National 
Forests. But the present timbered area is small 
in comparison with that which was originally 
wooded, and in the majority of cases all that can 
now be done is to protect the second growth. 

At present there are eight National Forests par- 
tially or entirely in Nevada. They are as follows: 

Forest No. Total Area Gross Area 

District Headquarters. Acres. in Nevada. 

Dixie National ........ 4........Cedar City, Utah 966,936 63,410 
Eldorado .2.....2--ceeceecnee Beneeneedl Placerville, Cal... 836,200 400 
Humboldt o..ccc2cccecee Aecseee Elko, Nev 1,481,156 1,481,156 
IN i Bishop, Cal 1,744,847 62,348 
Ew Minden, Nev 1,358,380 483,519 

sees Ely, Nev 1,197,959 1,197,959 

ase Nevada City, Cal.1,160,992 54,845 

| | Rane | salt Austin, Nev 1,900,727 1,900,727 


Total area in Nevada 5,244,324 
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These National Forests have been reserved for 
one or more of the following purposes: timber 
conservation, range administration, protection of 
watersheds. The proportion of land which is 
wooded varies from forest to forest. 


In order to understand present conditions in 
these National Forests, it will be well to consider 
the background out of which each has _ been 
formed, the conditions which created the need 
for reservation, then the present status of each. 
The remainder of this chapter will so discuss the 
eight National Forests of Nevada.* 


DIXIE NATIONAL FOREST—MOAPA DIVISION’ 


That portion of the Dixie National Forest 
which lies in Nevada was originally designated 
as the Charleston Forest Reserve. As created 
by presidential proclamation on November 5, 
1906, it had a total area of approximately 150,000 
acres. The area has been changed at different 
times since, and was finally reduced to 63,410 
acres by proclamation of July 2, 1918, which 
eliminated all land not timbered. In May, 1916, 
the Charleston was added to the Dixie National 
Forest of Utah, of which it is now known as the 
Moapa Division. 

The Charleston Mountains or Spring Moun- 
tains are covered at the higher elevations—7500 
to 11,000 feet—with a stand of fair quality 
Western Yellow Pine, which furnished the chief 
reason for the inclusion of the area within a Na- 
tional Forest. Below 7500 feet elevation, the 
mountains are covered with juniper (called cedar 
locally) and pinon, or nut pine. 


1See Map 


3. 
2Authority of Mr. W. M. Mace, Supervisor, Dixie Nat'l 
Forest. 
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A brief examination of the area was made a 
number of years ago by Forest Service officers, 
who placed the amount of yellow pine at 75,000,- 
000 to 100,000,000 feet B. M. No attempt has 
been made to estimate the juniper and pinon. A 
considerable amount of this timber with the land 
is now in private ownership. Prior to 1907 the 
owners of the private timber lands took out a 
large amount of timber, which was consumed at 
Tonopah and other mining camps during the 
years when they were active. 

Of the 63,410 acres at present included within 
the Moapa Division, approximately 90% is cov- 
ered with a stand of yellow pine, juniper, and 
pinon. The Forest Service has never had an op- 
portunity to sell any of this timber because of 
its isolation from market. Some stock is grazed 
on the Forest area although no grazing fees are 
charged, and no attempt is made to administer 
grazing by the Forest Service. On account of 
the small acreage, lack of demand for the tim- 
ber, and other conditions, the ¢ \ernment has 
felt there has not been sufficient business to jus- 
tify the cost of keeping a Forest Ranger on the 
area, and for a number of years only intermittent 
trips have been made to it by officers of the Dixie. 

Beyond a doubt, this body of timber, though 
small, will steadily increase in value as the more 
accessible bodies of timber are cut. Its very iso- 
lation has in the past saved it from as thorough 
exploitation as was suffered by the more acces- 
sible timber. 


ELDORADO NATIONAL FOREST’ 


The Eldorado National Forest was created by 
proclamation of July 28, 1910. By far the 


1Authority of Miss Margaret Lyon, Acting Supervisor, 
Eldorado National Forest. 
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greater part of its area of 836,200 acres lies in 
California. The boundaries extend across the 
state line to include 400 acres in Douglas County, 
Nevada. 


The timber on the Nevada portion of the 
Forest is of course not large in amount, but in- 
cludes several of the more valuable species. In 
the Forest at large’ the stand of government tim- 
ber is estimated at 4,841,862,000 feet B. M. In 
addition there is a stand of 5,000,000,000 feet 
B. M. on privately owned land. Yellow pine and 
white fir predominate at 31.1% and 27.7% 
respectively. The stands also include red fir, 
sugar pine, Douglas fir, incense cedar, lodgepole 
pine, white pine, and hemlock. 

Grazing of cattle, horses, sheep, and goats is 
one of the important uses of the Eldorado. Last 
season (1923) 15,385 heads of cattle and horses, 
and 30,337 sheep and goats used the range. 


HUMBOLDT NATIONAL FOREST’ 


The Humboldt National Forest is one of the 
three which lie entirely within the state of 
Nevada. It is now composed of three parts— 
the Ruby, the Humboldt; and the Santa Rosa 
Divisions. 

The Ruby National Forest was withdrawn 
March 29, 1904 in response to applications from 
settlers living in the vicinity of the Ruby Moun- 
tains, who, by petition, represented the area as 
valuable for watershed purposes. Investigation 
by Forest Examiners confirmed the claims of the 
petitioners and the Ruby Forest Reserve was cre- 

1Figures in this paragraph are for Eldorado National Forest 


as a whole, statistics for the Nevada portion alone not being 
available. 


1Authority of Mr. W. J. Secrest, Forest Clerk, Humboldt 
National Forest. 
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ated by proclamation of the President on May 3, 
1906. It became a part of the Humboldt National 
Forest July 2, 1908, and by proclamation of June 
19, 1912, was separated from the Humboldt. Fi- 
nally, on July 1, 1917, it was consolidated with 
the Santa Rosa and the Humboldt under the 
name of Humboldt National Forest, but each re- 
tained its distinctive name. 

The Ruby Division contains 434,800 acres of 

land, of which 134,111 acres are woodland grow- 
ing pinon pine, juniper, aspen, and mahogany, 
which protect the soil and regulate the stream 
flow, as well as furnishing the settlers in and 
adjacent to the Forest with fuel, posts, and tim- 
ber for minor building purposes. The Division 
is used by 150 permittees as range for 36,000 
sheep and 17,000 cattle and horses. 
’ An extensive timber survey of this Division 
has never been made, as the timber has very 
little commercial value. Prior to its inclusion in 
a Forest Reserve practically all of the timber 
used in the building of the mining towns of Ham- 
ilton and Eureka was taken from this district. 
Since that time what timber has been cut has 
been taken by settlers under free use permit. As 
the Forest Service does not keep a permanent 
record of such permits, it is impossible to say 
how much has been cut, or what is its value. 

The Humboldt Division is the old Independence 
Forest Reserve, which was created by proclama- 
tion November 5, 1906. It and the Ruby were 
combined July 2, 1908' and called the Humboldt 
National Forest—a name derived from Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt, noted German natural- 
ist and traveller. At present the Humboldt Di- 
vision’ contains 728,236 acres. While it cannot 


1Cross reference, preceding page 


19, ma not include the Ruby, it having been withdrawn June 
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be considered a heavily timbered area, it contains 
approximately 148,922,000 feet B.M. of lumber 
pine and alpine fir timber, and 190,466,000 feet 
B.M. of timber suitable for firewood, posts and 
farm use, and mining timber. All mining tim- 
bers used in and around the Jarbidge mining 
district have been cut from the Humboldt Divi- 
sion. This timber forms the cheapest and most 
available supply of building material and fire- 
wood for settlers in this vicinity. The amount of 
timber sold on the Division since its creation is 
approximately 56,000,000 feet B.M. The area 
is used principally for grazing, however. It fur- 
nishes summer range for 297,000 sheep and 28,- 
000 cattle and horses, owned by approximately 
200 permittees. 


The Santa Rosa Division’ was placed under 
administration April 1, 1911. At the request of 
local ranchers an examination of the area was 
made and the Forest was established for water- 
shed protection. There was not enough timber 
to make it valuable for that alone. Several later 
proclamations have been made for the purpose 
of adding administrative sites, eliminating a min- 
ing town site, etc., but the change in area has 
been only a few acres. The gross area’ is 300,000 
acres, and the net area 269,000 acres. The esti- 
mated stand of saw timber is 267,000 feet B.M., 
principally limber pine. The area is more im- 
portant for its cordwood, consisting principally 
of 39,057,000 feet B.M. of aspen and mahogany. 
Aspen is the most important species on the Divi- 
sion. It covers about 15,000 acres along stream 
banks, high basins, and other moist locations at 
elevations of from 5000 to 8500 feet. It does 

1Correspondence of Mr, Paul lL. Travis, Forest Ranger, Para- 
dise Valley, Nevada. 


é *Includes alienated land within the National Forest boun- 
ary. 
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not make saw timber but is used for posts, poles, 
mine props, and fuel. Approximately 31,000,000 
feet B.M. of timber have been sold on the Divi- 
sion since it has been under the administration. 
This was principally aspen. Only 10,000 feet 
were taken last year, mostly in sales at cost, or 
to local residents for free use. The demand is 
not likely to be equal to the annual yield in the 
near future. Though the timber has some value 
as such, its greatest value is in watershed 
protection. 


The timbered land and all of the range has 
been used for livestock grazing. At the time the 
Division was placed under administration there 
were 140,000 sheep and 14,000 cattle and horses 
running on the range during the grazing season. 
The sheep were generally owned by tramp sheep 
men, many of whom were not citizens. The 
number was reduced to 70,000 sheep and 14,000 
cattle and horses, ‘under administration. The 
Forest Service found that the range did not come 
back, however, so the number of sheep has been 
further reduced to 15,000. The range is now 
showing marked improvement. Both cattle and 
sheep eat reproduction. The Forest Service has 
tried several plans, in an effort to protect it, 
but closing to grazing is the only one which has 
given results. About 40,000 acres were closed 
five years ago, and a large per cent of the repro- 
duction is now beyond damage by stock. Closing 
the range has also brought back forage plants, 
so that grazing conditions will be excellent on 
the range that has been closed. Stock was al- 
lowed to use it in the fall of 1923, with no damage 
to young aspen. It will be open to stock again 
this fall and may be open for the full season in 
1925. Closing to grazing cost the stockmen a 
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large amount of time and money in fencing or 
herding cattle, but results are equal to expecta- 
tions and further closed areas will be made, if 
necessary, to bring forage and woodland back to 
its natural stand. 

In this part of the state there is but little 
valuable timber. Land is taken for range con- 
trol—mountain or range land that controls the 
water controls the range. Humboldt National 
Forest contains some raw timber, and more cord- 
wood, but its chief value and importance is in 
grazing land and watershed protection. 


INYO NATIONAL FOREST 


Inyo National Forest was created by proclama- 
tion of President Roosevelt May 25, 1907 with an 
area of 221,324 acres. Subsequent proclamations 
have altered its area to 1,744,847 acres, of which 
62,348 acres, or a little over one third of the en- 
tire area, are in Mineral and Esmeralda Counties, 
Nevada. The Inyo is largely a protection Forest, 
maintained to protect the watershed of the Owens 
River.’ Its chief resources are forage and water 
power. It is estimated that about 70% of the 
area within the state of Nevada is timbered. Of 
this, about 5% is white bark pine growing at very 
high altitudes, or foxtail pine, and the balance is 
pinon pine. So far, very little use has been made 
of the foxtail pine or white bark pine. Their 
principal value is at any rate in watershed pro- 
tection, as they grow at very high altitudes, and 
are usually in the most inaccessible localities. 
The species of greatest value is the pinon pine, 
widely used for firewood and mine t': bers. 

1Forest Service Map, North Half Inyo N. F. . .7, and cor- 
respondence of Mr. A. J. Jones, Supervisor, Inyo, N. *. 


2Owens River is the source of water supply for tne City of 
Los Angeles, California. 
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No opportunity has as yet presented itself 
which would permit of definite silvical practice 
being established on the Inyo within Nevada, 
owing to the fact that utilization of the principal 
species (pinon) has been confined very largely 
to dead wood which is used for fuel, and to a few 
mine props not sufficient to be reckoned with in 
any locality as a silvical cutting. 

During the years 1909 to 1911, inclusive, there 
was quite an extensive cutting of pinon pine in 
Nevada across the state line from the mining 
camp of Masonic, California. In this cutting it 
was determined that, under conditions prevailing 
in that locality, which is considered very favor- 
able for the species, it will require approximately 
150 years to reproduce the stand under the best 
management and protection; and that the pro- 
duction, per acre would be approximately fifteen 
cords of material (wood and mine props) valued 
at government rate at one dollar per cord. In 
stating the volume of pinon, three trees to the 
cord of material, with very close utilization, may 
be used as a basis of estimate. 

In the vicinity of the Inyo the few land patents 
existing have been for the agricultural or grazing 
value of the land, rather than for its forest value. 





MONO NATIONAL FOREST’ 


The Mono National Forest was originally cre- 
ated by executive order of President Roosevelt 
July 2, 1908, from areas taken from the Stanis- 
laus, Sierra, Tahoe, and Inyo National Forests, 
totaling 659,546 acres. A proclamation of March 
2, 1909 added 698,580 acres, and by another, 
November 25, 1910, President Taft transferred 


“Correspondence of Mr. W. M. Maule, Supervisor, Mono 


N. F. Land Classification report, Mono N. F. Forest Service 
map of Mono N.: F. 
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39,318 acres to Toyabe. Of the present area,’ 
483,519 acres are in Mineral, Lyon, and Douglas 
Counties, Nevada. Practically all of it is govern- 
ment owned. It may be roughly classified as 
follows: 





Timber land ................. 79,406.acres 
Woodland 147,663 acres 
Brushland ......................-- 142,054 acres 
Ns sc a 35,881 acres 


Grassland or Sagebrush... 59,045 acres 





NE ce 464,049 acres 


The district was included within a National 
Forest for the purpose of protecting and develop- 
ing the timber, watershed, and grazing. Con- 
servation is fostered by regulated grazing and 
by fire protection. Within Nevada, the grazing 
lands have an estimated capacity of 20,000 head 
of sheep. The range, however, is inferior to 
that in the California portion of the Forest. 

The leading tree is the pinon, or single-leaf 
pine, which has an average stand of 15 cords per 
acre. The amount cut is estimated at 5,000 cords 
per annum, mainly for fuel, all for local residents. 
The charge for pinon wood is $1.50 per cord for 
green, and $1.00 for dead. 


NEVADA NATIONAL FOREST’ 


The Nevada National Forest lies entirely with- 
in, the state of Nevada, being included in White 
Pine, Nye, and Lincoln Counties. It was created 
by presidential proclamation of February 10, 


1It is interesting to note that this region was first explored 
by John C. Fremont and Kit Carson, who passed through the 
district in January and February of 1844. 

“Correspondence Mr. C. A. Beam, Supervisor, Nevada Na- 
tional F. Correspondence Mr. F. S. Baker, in charge Pub. Rel., 
Inter’n D’t. Forest: Service Map, Nevada National Forest. 
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1909. The present area is 1,197,959 acres, of 
which 22,677 acres are alienated. The greater 
portion of the alienated lands are contained in 
mining claims and lands controlling stock water- 
ing places. The Forest was created for the pur- 
pose of protecting the present timber supply from 
fire and other destruction, and for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of the various streams 
contained therein, and for the proper administra- 
tion of the handling of livestock grazing. 

The country immediately adjacent to the 
Nevada carries a large deposit of valuable min- 
eral, and as a result there sprung up extensive 
mining camps such as Hamilton, Eureka, 
Tonopah, and Ruth. Before the establishment of 
the railroads these camps were entirely depend- 
ent on the forest resources of the vicinity for 
fuel for domestic and milling purposes. This 
great demand rapidly depleted the virgin stand 
of timber and in many places, where the demand 
was greatest, all of the timber suitable for char- 
coal or domestic fuel has been removed and no 
reproduction can result, since no seed trees were 
left for natural seeding. Thus there is now a 
batren condition where once a thrifty forest ex- 
isted. It is impossible to estimate accurately the 
amount of timber used in the various mining op- 
erations in this vicinity, but it is evident that 
such camps as Hamilton and Eureka in the 60’s 
and early 70’s used many millions of cords. 
Under the unrestricted cutting system only the 
best portion of the tree was removed, and the 
less valuable portion left lying on the ground. It 
frequently occurred that choppers went into a 
virgin stand of timber and cut down hundreds 
of thousands of feet of beautiful timber and left 
it lying upon the ground to rot. This condition 
is greatly in evidence on the Duck Creek Drain- 
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age of the Schell Creek Division of the Nevada 
National Forest. On this area there are still the 
remains of many thousands of trees which were 
cut and left lying on the ground. 


The remaining timber is as follows: 


Saw timber, including yel- 
low pine, Douglas fir and 


Englemann Spruce .......... 53,645,000 feet B.M. 
Juniper and pinon pine........ 546,700,000 feet B.M. 
Pe... 13,600,000 feet B.M. 





Total stand within ———— 
Nevada N. F..... 613,945,000 feet B.M. 


This timber valued at two dollars per thousand 
feet board measure would amount to $1,227,- 
890.00. In addition to the value of the timber 
on the Nevada as such, it has further great value 
in watershed protection. 

Green timber is being sold for domestic use 
at one dollar per thousand feet, while the same 
class of material is disposed of under commercial 
sales at two dollars and a half per thousand feet. 
The greatest use now ‘being made of the timber 
resources is for fuel and farm use in fencing and 
in construction of farm buildings. 

The Forest is regularly used for grazing pur- 
poses; 50,000 sheep and 5,920 head of cattle and 
horses are grazed therein during the summer 
months. For this, the government charges an 
average of fifty cents per season for cattle, and 
approximately nine cents per head for sheep. 


TAHOE NATIONAL FOREST’ 


The Tahoe National Forest was first created 
by proclamation of President Cleveland, under 
the name of Lake Tahoe Forest Reserve, on April 

1Correspondence of Mr. R. L. P. Bigelow; Supervisor, Tahoe 


N. F., Correspondence of Mr. W. S. Bliss, Forest Service Map, 


Tahoe Forest rve. 
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13, 1899. President Roosevelt added to this in 
proclamations of 1905, 1906, 1908, and 1909, 
changing the name to the Tahoe National Forest 
on July 2, 1908. President Taft also made addi- 
tions and changes in boundaries in 1910. There 
were eliminations and additions during Presi- 
dent Wilson’s term of office. The last proclama- 
tion was made by President Harding on July 18, 
1921, giving the area as 1,160,982 acres. Of this, 
54,845 acres are in the Mount Rose range, 
Nevada. 


Originally there were approximately 200,000 
acres of forested area on the Mount Rose range 
between Washoe and Carson Valleys on the east 
and the state line on the west. The cutting of 
these forests began in the early days of the 
Comstock. There were sawmills scattered from 
Reno south, as has already been noted. The 
heavy cutting of that early period was followed 
by continued forest fires, which denuded the bal- 
ance of the area, leaving only brush fields. The 
ravage of such fires is evidenced in the areas on 
Thomas, White and Galena Creeks, and on the 
slopes of Lake Tahoe in Nevada. A conservative 
estimate places the original stand on the Mount 
Rose Range’ at 25,000 feet per acre, or approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine and fir 
timber. There may be 15,000,000 feet, all told, 
of the original stand left on this entire area. 


Nature has endeavored to hide the scars of 
extreme cutting and fire, and a good stand of re- 
production—approximately fifty per cent of the 
original forested area—is coming in. Under 
protection from fires these areas will become for- 
ests and will furnish our children’s children with 
lumber and fuel. The brush fields will eventu- 


1A name used by the forest administration. 
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ally come back to forest, if protected, but it will 
take many centuries of protection from fire be- 
fore this will be realized. Unless artificial plant- 
ing is done on these denuded areas they will 
have to wait for the adjoining timbered areas 
to grow up and be seeded gradually by them. 

Of this 200,000 acres only about 15,000 acres 
remain under government control, the balance is 
owned by companies or by individuals, many of 
whom have no interest in timber growth. Stock- 
men own the larger amount, and their sole idea 
is feed for their stock. Stock will not eat trees, 
therefore the trees should make way for browse 
and grass! Within this area several holders of 
potential forest land are protecting it from fire: 
the Hobart Estate Company and the Virginia 
Water Company in the Incline country, and the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company at the head 
of Bronco Creek, and the Verdi Lumber Com- 
pany at Verdi, Nevada. 

The Hobart Estate Company* owns approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres in Washoe County, all of 
which was originally covered with a stand of 
pine and fir. The entire area was cut over prior 
to 1896, no records having been kept as to its 
amount or value. The Company cooperates with 
the Forest Service by paying them a sum each 
year for guard service. 

The Crown Willamette Paper Company’ owns 
a considerable tract, including probably 12,000,- 
000 feet B.M., principally yellow pine and red 
fir, with some white fir and tamarack (lodgepole 
pine). Some of their timber has been cut in 
years gone by, but the company records do not 
show at what time the cuttings were made. They 

1Correspondence of Mr. G. D. Oliver, Manager, Lumber De- 
artment. 


Dd 
2Correspondence of Mr. Schwabach, Treasurer, C. W. P. Co. 
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are much interested in fire protection, and have 
cooperated with the Forest Service over a period 
of about fifteen years. During that time they 
have built an extensive system of trails and tele- 
phone lines, developed several fire look-out 
points, and constructed cabins for the patrol men 
and corrals for their horses. The protection sea- 
son starts some time during June and ends during 
September or October, depending on seasonal con- 
ditions. During the times when the attention of 
patrolmen is not needed for fire protection (on 
account of rains) they improve facilities for com- 
munication—roads, trails, and telephone lines. 


The portion of the Tahoe National Forest 
which lies in Nevada was at one time practically 
all fine forest except on the extremely high ele- 
vations and steep slopes of Slide Mountain and 
Mount Rose, but as in the rest of the Mount Rose 
range, continued cutting and fires have changed 
considerable of the forested areas into brush 
fields. There are still some old stands of Jeffrey 
and yellow pine, red and white fir in Townships 
seventeen and eighteen north, range eighteen east, 
and a small grove of yellow pine and white fir on 
Lake Tahoe.* The balance of the old forested 
area has been entirely denuded of old timber and 
only reproduction remains, except in some of the 
higher protected areas west of Mount Rose, which 
were so inaccessible that even the woodchoppers 
were unable to get at them in the early days. 

This is one of the largest areas of real poten- 
tial forest land in the state, and the entire former 
forested area should be under government con- 
trol’ for the good of the future of Reno and the 

1See map No. 4. 

2There is a bill before Congress at the present time which, 
if passed, will allow the government to exchange timber for 
patented cut-over land outside the National Forest. This 


may result in placing considerable of this potential forest land 
under government protection. R. L. P. Bigelow. 
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agricultural settlements along the Truckee and 
Carson Rivers. The large owners within the 
area (with the exception of those mentioned 
above) give little or no protection, and some feel 
it would be a benefit for their holdings to burn 
over, on account of grazing. The Forest Service, 
in cooperating with the few owners interested in 
protection, maintains a fire patrol! in the Incline 
country, Lake Tahoe, and in the Floriston coun- 
try on Bronco Creek. The rest of the area has no 
definite fire protection, the Forest Service hav- 
ing been unable, so far, to obtain cooperation 
from the other property owners. 

The commercial forest trees of the Mount Rose 
Range include the yellow pine, Jeffrey pine, white 
fir, California red fir, incense cedar, western 
white pine, white bark pine, lodgepole pine, black 
hemlock, western juniper, and sugar pine. At 
present there is no market for the standing tim- 
ber around Lake Tahoe. The Forest Service 
figure fir stumpage at about fifty cents per thou- 
sand as the lowest, and sugar pine at two dollars 
and a half the highest price. 


TOYABE NATIONAL FOREST’ 


The Toyabe National Forest was originally in- 
cluded in the Mono National Forest. It was later 
detached and divided into three separate Forests, 
designated as the Monitor, Touquima, and Toyabe 
National Forests. Finally, in 1910, the three 
were united into one, under the name of Toyabe 
National Forest. Proclamations modifying the 
boundary lines were issued by President Taft in 
1910 and by President Harding in 1921. The net 
area at the present time is 1,883,862 acres, lying 
in Nye, Eureka, and Lander Counties, Nevada. 


1Correspondence of Mr. M. R. Harris, Forest Ranger, Austin, 
Nevada. ; 
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Watershed protection was the primary issue 
leading to the creation of the Toyabe. Timber 
and forage conservation also played a large part, 
as over-grazing by sheep had resulted in a serious 
erosion problem. 

The area wooded is roughly 630,000 acres or 
one third of the total area. The remainder is 
largely of a sagebrush type, with small areas 
here and there of meadow and grassland. 

The timber is all small, with the exception of 
limber pine, which attains a diameter of four 
feet, and a height of seventy feet. It is found 
in very scattered stands at elevations well over 
9300 feet. In pioneer days, it was logged at great 
expense and was the only source of saw timber. 
By far the most abundant species is the pinon, 
which is found on nearly all the lower slopes. It 
is used locally for fuel and is extremely import- 
ant in this capacity. Witbout it, the population 
of this part of Nevada would be much reduced, 
if not entirely driven out. In association with 
pinon, and widely scattered, is Utah juniper, 
much used locally for posts and mine timbers. 
The principal hardwood tree of the region is 
mountain mahogany. Scattered widely, but not 
abundant, is aspen, and in clusters along the 
creeks, western red birch. Both species are val- 
uable for the poles they produce. 

The amount of timber by species, has never 
been exactly determined, but it is estimated that 
the entire Forest area has a stand of 3,200,000 
cords, valued at $1,600,000. A rough estimate 
places the amount already cut at 1,000,000 cords 
with a value of $250,000. Since pioneer days, 
timber has been cut at will by miners, prospect- 
ors, and ranchers. 

The timber is being conserved by regulated 
cutting, but the demand is no greater than the 
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available supply. The future outlook on this 
Forest, so far as timber is concerned, is very 
favorable. The present population of the vicin- 
ity is as large as it will be for years to come— 
possibly as large as it ever will be. If this is so, 
the wood supply will meet the demand indefin- 
itely, for it is estimated that present growth is 
equal to present use. — 

By far the most important activity on this 
Forest is grazing. 17,200 cattle and horses and 
22,900 sheep are estimated as the number which 
will graze the Forest during the season 1924. 


CONCLUSION’ 


Of the National Forest lands in Nevada, 4,427,- 
906 acres lie in the Intermountain District and 
538,611 acres in the California District. 

The forests in District 5 (California District) 
were practically denuded in the pioneer days. 
Those of District 4 contain approximately forty- 
four million feet of timber, very widely scattered. 
The largest amounts are on the Nevada Forest, 
where there are about six million feet each of 
Douglas fir, western yellow pine, and Englemann 
spruce. The timber standing at present is 
worth probably one dollar per thousand as it 
stands. Nearly two million feet were cut in 
1922 (the last year for which statistics are avail- 
able) in the Inter-mountain District region in 
Nevada. This was valued at about two thousand 
dollars. On the Humboldt Forest 864,000 feet 
were cut, 143,000 feet on the Nevada, and 937,000 
feet on the Toyabe. Practically an equal amount 
was given away as free use timber. This con- 


1Correspondence of Mr. F. S. Baker, in charge Public Rela- 
tions, Intermountain District. 
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sisted almost entirely of dry material to be used 
for fuel. On the Humboldt Forest 839,000 feet 
were disposed of in this way, 597,000 feet on the 
Nevada Forest and 527,000 feet on the Toyabe. 

A relatively small per cent of the National For- 
est land is covered with what would be called . 
a true forest. The remainder are grass, sage- 
brush, or chaparral lands, or consist of high bar- 
ren peaks. Outside the National Forests there is 
but little timbered land. It is impossible even to 
hazard a guess of how much pinon-juniper land 
there may be. 

Grazing is the greatest use of these lands at 
the present time. The only movement toward 
conservation has been in the inclusion of the 
wooded areas within National Forests which are 
serving to protect the important watersheds and 
real timbered areas within the state. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NEVADA’S POTENTIALITIES AS A TIMBER 
STATE AS SHOWN BY SPECIES OF TIMBER 


WIDE EXTENT OF RANGE 


It will be well to consider briefly here the im- 
portance and value of the species of trees which 
are, or have been, growing within the state. 
Some of them have been rather thoroughly ex- 
ploited, but even in the most extreme cases nat- 
ural reproduction or artificial reforestation will 
bring back the stand. 

John Muir, in an article on the “Nevada For- 
ests,” written at Eureka, Nevada, in October, 
1878,* says, “So far as I have observed, everyone 
of the sixty-five groups and chains of mountains 


1John Muir, “Steep Trails,’’ 164. 
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in the state is planted to some extent with coni- 
ferous trees, though only on the highest is there 
anything like a forest... . The height of the tim- 
berline in eastern Nevada near the middle of the 
Great Basin, is 11,000 feet; consequently the for- 
ests, in a dwarfed, storm-beaten condition, pass 
over the summits of nearly every range in the 
state, broken here and there only by mechanical 
conditions of the surface rocks. Only three moun- 
tains have I observed to rise distinctly above the 
tree-line: Wheeler’s Peak, 12,300 feet, Mt. Moriah, 
12,000, and Granite Mountain, 12,000 feet, all 
near the Nevada-Utah line.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF NEVADA’S TIMBER SPECIES 


The principal forest trees of the state may be 
classified as follows :* 
Pine Family—Pinaceae 
Pines—Genus Pinus 
1. Western white pine—Pinus monticola 
Doug]. 
Sugar pine—Pinus lambertiana Doug]. 
Limber gqine—Pinus flexilis James. 
White bark pine—Pinus  albicaulis 
Engelm. 
Pinon—Pinus monophylla Torr & Frem. 
Foxtail pine—Pinus balfouriana Murr. 
Lodgepole pine—Pinus murrayana Murr. 
Western yellow pine—Pinus ponderosa 
Dougl. 
Jeffrey pine—Pinus jeffreyi Vasey (or 
Pinus ponderosa, variety Jeffreyi). 
Spruces—Genus Picea: 
10. Englemann Spruce—Picea englemanni 
(Perry) Engelm. 
Hemlocks—Genus Tsuga 
1Classified according to G. B. Sudworth, ‘“‘Check List of the 


event Trees of the U. S.’’, and N. L. Britton, ‘‘North American 
rees.”’ 
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11. Mountain hemlock—Tsuga mertensiana 
(Bong) Carr. 
False Hemlocks—Genus Pseudotsuga 
12. Douglas spruce—Pseudotsuga mucronata 
(Raf) Sudw (also called red fir, Douglas 
fir, spruce, and fir). 
Firs—Genus Abies 
13. Alpine fir—Abies lasiocarpa (Hook) 
Nutt. 
14. White fir—Abies concolor Lindl & Gord. 
15. California red fir--Abies magnifica 
Murr. 
Incense cedar—Genus Librocedrus 
16. Incense cedar—Librocedrus decurrens 
Torr. 
Junipers—Genus Juniperus 
17. Utah Juniper — Juniperus utahensis 
(Engelm.) Rydb. 
18. Western Juniper—Juniperus occidentalis 
(Hooker) Heller. 
Willow Family 
Poplars—Genus Populus 
19. American Aspen—Populus tremuloides 
Michx. 
20. Native cottonwood—Populus Fremontii 
Watts. 
Rose Family 
Mountain mahoganies—Genus Cerocarpus 
21, Mountain mahogany—Cerocarpus ledi- 
forius Nutt. 
Birch Family 
Birches—Genus Betula 
22. Western red birch—Betula fontinalis 
Sarg. 


SPECIES USEFUL FOR SAW TIMBER 


Of the above, the western white pine, sugar 
pine, limber pine, Jeffrey pine, lodgepole pine, 
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Engelmann spruce, Douglas spruce, alpine fir, 
white fir, California red fir, and incense cedar 
furnish saw timber. 

Practically all of these species are found on 
Mount Rose range, as follows: 

Western white pine at elevations of from 6500 
to 7500 feet. 


Sugar pine at elevations of from 6000 to 7000 
feet. 


Jeffrey pine at elevations of from 5500 to 7000 
feet. 

White bark pine above 8000 feet. 

Western yellow pine at elevations of from 5500 
to 7000 feet. 


Lodgepole pine at elevations of from 5500 to 
9000 feet. 


White fir at elevations of from 5500 to 6500 
feet. 

California red fir above 6500 feet. 

Incense cedar above 7000 feet. 

Western white pine is nearly white, soft and 
easily worked. Sugar pine is soft, easily worked, 
but not very strong. It is one of the principal 
species found on the Eldorado Forest. 

Limber pine is one of the most abundant spe- 
cies. It is found principally on the Toyabe and 
the three divisions of the Humboldt Forest; on 
Toyabe, it is the largest timber, attaining a 
diameter of four feet, and a height of seventy 
feet. It is found there in very scattered stands 
at elevations well over 9500 feet. In early days 
it was logged at great expense and was the only 
source of saw timber in the vicinity. The wood 
is soft and close-grained. As saw timber it has 
one drawback, in that it is comparatively knotty. 

White bark pine is less common. It is found 
at very high altitudes on the Inyo Forest, where 
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it composes about five per cent of the total stand. 

According to botanists, western yellow pine 
and Jeffrey pine are practically one, the latter 
being a variety of the former. There are about 
six million feet of it on the Nevada Forest, where 
it is generally found on north exposures, and 
in the most favorable situations for moisture. 
It is one of the principal species on the Eldorado. 
A fair quality of western yellow pine covers prob- 
ably ninety per cent of the present area of the 
Moapa Division of the Dixie, at elevations of 
from 7700 to 11,000 feet. There is still a small 
grove of it on Lake Tahoe. 


Lodgepole pine and Engelmann spruce are two 
of the more abundant species. The former is 
easily worked, but not very durable. There are 
approximately six million feet of Engelmann 
spruce on the Nevada, where it covers most moist 
north exposures. 


White fir is rather abundant, but it is not much 
used commercially because it is weak and not 
durable. Some old stands are still found on the 
Tahoe and Eldorado Forests. 

On the Nevada Forest there are 52,100 acres 
of alpine fir which is also found in rather large 
quantities on the Humboldt Forest. 

Incense cedar is found on the mountains near 
the western boundary of the state. It is more 
common on the west than on the east mountain 
slopes, and is seldom or never pure except in 
very small stand. It requires abundant moisture 
and -a good, porous soil. 

Douglas spruce is one of the most valuable of 
the western timber trees, being used for heavy 
construction purposes, where large timbers are 
required. It is known localiy by any of a variety 
of names, including Douglas fir and red fir. It 
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is found in varying amounts scattered through- 
out the state. 


SPECIES USEFUL AS CORDWOOD, ETC. 


In addition to the saw timber group, there is 
another which has been of probably greater value 
and influence in the development of the state. 
This latter group includes the pinon or single- 
leaf pine, mountain hemlock, juniper, aspen, 
mountain mahogany, birch, and _ cottonwood. 
The trees are not such as may be made into saw 
timber, but furnish poles, posts, and cordwood for 
fuel. 

By far the most abundant is the pinon pine. 
It extends from 6500 to 7500 feet elevation, grow- 
ing on nearly all the lower slopes of the forests. 
According to John Muir,’ in number of trees and 
extent of range it surpasses all other conifers 
combined. It is bushlike, and rarely exceeds 
twenty feet in height. From the earliest days 
of Nevada’s history the pinon has furnished fuel, 
charcoal, and timber for the mines. For these 
purposes it has been indispensible. The popu- 
lation of Toyabe Forest and vicinity is still de- 
pendent on it for fuel. It covers by far the larg- 
est area in the Humboldt, Inyo, and Nevada For- 
ests, where it grows on south, west, and east ex- 
posures, where the soil is rather dry. It is found 
generally on the Spring Mountains, in and near 
the Moapa Division of the Dixie, at elevations 
below 7500 feet. It is the leading tree in the 
Mono Forest in Nevada. The average stand there 
is fifteen cords per acre. It is estimated that five 
thousand cords per year are cut and used for fuel 
by the local residents.* Pinon is probably the 


1John Muir, ‘‘Steep Trails,’’ 164ff. 
eet tain of . W. M. Maule, Supervisor, Mono 
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best firewood timber in the west, and is also used 
extensively throughout the state for mine props. 
While not so strong against cross-exposures, 
owing to the fact that it becomes more or less 
brittle with age, it stands end pressure well, and 
in dry mines is very durable.’ 


In addition to its use as fuel and mine props, 
pinon is important in another regard. The im- 
portance and excellence of the seeds, called 
“pinon seeds”, as human food, is_ infinitely 
greater than is generally supposed. In fruitful 
seasons the pine-nut crop of Nevada is very 
large, perhaps larger than the entire wheat crop 
of California.” The Indians alone appreciate 
them, and make of the pine-nut gathering a fes- 
tive occasion. The nuts, when the crop is abund- 
ant, are fed to horses instead of barley.* It seems 
quite probable that eventually the value of the 
nuts will be realized, and some means found of 
using them for human food. 

Found abundantly, in association with pinon 
pine, is juniper. It, also, is of bush-like form 
and widely scattered. It is principally used for 
posts and mine timbers. In the vicinity of the 
Toyabe Forest it furnished almost all of the posts 
in ranch fences.‘ It is very resistent to decay, 
and holds staples well. Juniper is sometimes 
called cedar locally. 


Aspen is seattered widely, and is relatively 
abundant throughout the state. It is found gen- 
erally on north exposures, in moist soil. It is of 
importance as a protector of stream beds. It is 


1As supporting this statement, the case of the old Wilson mine 
at Pine Grove, Nevada, may be cited. In 1912, in an inspection 
of that mine, pinon timbers which had been placed there in 
1870 were found, with few exceptions, to be absolutely sound. 
Correspondence of Mr. A. J. Jones, Supervisor, Inyo 

2John “Vm “Steep Trails,’’ 169. 


‘Correspondence of Mr. M. R. Harris, Forest Ranger, To- 
yabe N. F. ; 
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especially valuable for the long poles it produces, 
and is used also for posts, mine props, and fuel. 
On the Toyabe it covers 190,148 acres,’ and while 
not abundant, is adequate to supply the needs of ; 
the local ranches and mines. On the Humboldt 
Forest there are 181,237 acres’ of aspen, and on 
the Nevada Forest, 12,605 acres with approxi- 
mately 13,600,000 feet B.M. of aspen.’ Since the 
creation of the Santa Rosa Division of the 
Humboldt, approximately 31,000,000 feet B.M. 
of timber have been sold, most of which was 
aspen. In this Division about 15,000 acres are 
covered by aspen, which is the only important 
species.‘ It grows at elevations of from 5000 to 
8500 feet, on stream banks, high basins, and other 
moist locations. Water is the controlling factor. 
There are about 35,000,000 feet on the Division. 
Only 10,000 feet were taken last year, mostly at 
cost or for free use to local residents. The de- 
mand is not likely to equal the yield in the near 
future. 

Mountain manogany is the principal hardwood 
tree of the Toyabe Forest region.’ It is bush- 
like in form, and grows at elevations of from 
7000 to 9000 feet. It is so hard after being sea- 
soned, that it is almost impossible to drive a 
staple or nail into it. Mahogany is found scat- 
tered generally, though not abundantly, through- 
out the state. It is found principally on the 
Toyabe, and the Santa Rosa and Ruby Divisions 
of the Humboldt. 

Western red birch exists over a wide range in 

wae of Mr. M. R. Harris, Forest Ranger, To- 


ya 
-. aan regen of Mr. P. lL. Travis, Ranger, Humboldt 


a "Correspondence of Mr. C. L. Beam, Supervisor, Nevada 
; ‘Correspondence of Mr. W. K. Secrest, Forest Clerk, Hum- 


boldt N. F. 
a at iene of Mr. M. B. Harris, Forest Ranger, Toyabe 
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clusters along creeks, especially in the region of 
the Toyabe. It is valuable for the poles it 
produces. 


Hemlock is found in small quantities in the 
western part of Nevada, in the regions of the 
Eldorado and Tahoe National Forests, at eleva- 
tions above 7500 feet. 

Cottonwood grows quite generally along the 
course of the Truckee River and the other rivers 
and streams in the state, and in the canyons. 
In the Humboldt Mountains the trees often at- 
tain a height of sixty feet.. The wood is used 
extensively for fuel. 


GENERAL VALUE OF THE TIMBER 


Much of the timber in Nevada has but little 
timber value. A large per cent of it cannot be 
sawed, and of that which will make saw timber, 
some is at very high altitudes and in compara- 
tively inaccessible places, the more available hav- 
ing been cut in the early days. But even the 
poorest and most inaccessible trees are assets to 
the state, and contribute, and will continue to 
contribute to it by playing an important part in 
watershed protection. As seen in the preceding 
chapter, the recognized need for watershed pro- 
tection entered into the creation of the National 
Forests in Nevada. In some instances it was a 
primary issue, in others it was secondary, but 
in practically all cases it was a phase seriously 
considered. Without the timber, many of the 
streams would dry up and cease to exist, which 
would result in the necessity of abandoning agri- 
cultural, mining, and livestock districts.* The 


1Encyc. Brit. X, 452. 
ge of Mr. C. A. Beam, Supervisor, Nevada 
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timber also controls erosion of the soil to a very 
great extent and prevents, in a measure, floods 
which might occur, were our timber areas de- 
nuded of their forest cover. 


FORESTS AS PROTECTORS OF NEVADA’S 
WATERSHEDS’ 


The necessity for forest protection of streams 
and rivers is probably less in Nevada than in 
certain other states. Cloudbursts are very infre- 
quent in Nevada, thus the probabilities of stream 
overflow are not so great. This phase of the sub- 
ject has, however, recently come up in the Ruby 
Mountains, where sheep, by overgrazing, were 
destroying the underbrush and lower growths, 
which are, for stream-flow regulation, probably 
more efficient than trees having a long, bare 
trunk and high crown. In this region the smaller, 
bush-like trees, including pinon, juniper, aspen, 
and mountain mahogany are abundant. 

In Nevada, conservation of snow is of rather 
more importance than regulation of stream-flow, 
(though the one, of course, reacts on the other). 
In this capacity the forests are a great asset to 
the state. When the snow falls on unforested 
areas, it soon melts and runs off. Falling on for- 
ested areas, some of the snow is caught by the 
branches of the trees, and is lost by evaporation. 
Thus probably the actual amount of water which 
reaches the streams, and thus becomes available 
for irrigation, is greater in non-forested areas. 
But to the people in the valleys, it is not solely 
a matter of how much water they get; it is equally 
a matter of when they get it. It is in this that 
the effects of the forest are evident. The trees 
protect the fallen snow from the wind, and thus 
make evaporation less rapid. They will often 


1S$tatement of Dr. J. E. Church. Univ. of Nevada. 
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cause the snow to pile up in great drifts. This 
condition frequently obtains at the heads of can- 
yons in the Sierra Nevada Mountains along the 
western border of the state. Such drifts are 
especially effective in conserving the snow, the 
trees protecting them from the wind, and the top 
snow protecting that underneath. Without the 
forests, the water would run off soon after the 
snowfall, in the spring. With them, it will run 
off in the summer, when it is most needed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
RESUME 


The history of the timber lands of Nevada 
has been traced from the time of the Guadalupe 
Hidalgo Purchase, through the period of settle- 
ment, territorial status, to the present. The fed- 
eral land policy, as it relates to timbered lands, 
has been reviewed. The United States Forest 
policy has been discussed, and the gradual growth 
of an interest in the preservation of the forests 
has been followed. The attiude of Congress has 
generally been one of indifference or opposition 
to conservation; most of the statutes being in 
reality acts to license timber thieves. A con- 
servation policy was not formulated until the 
Timber Reserve Act of 1891 and the Act of 1897, 
which even then did not represent a desire on the 
part of Congress to inaugurate an_ intelligent 
forest policy. Rather, the acts were passed only 
because Congress did not have the opportunity 
to defeat them. 

In Nevada, the once large forest areas were 
denuded in the fifties, sixties, seventies, and 
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eighties. But while we regret that the cuttings 
practically used up the natural resource, yet it 
did enable the early pioneers to build homes, and 
to make easier a life which was hard, at best. 
The deplorable part is not so much that the tim- 
ber was used, as it is that the forests were ruth- 
lessly exploited, the land being left practically 
or entirely bare, often in such a condition as to 
make natural re-seeding impossible. There was 
timber enough for them and for us—had it been 
cut and used with care and regard for the future. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 
IN NEVADA 


Nevada has long since passed the peak of pro- 
duction.’ From the dozens of sawmills operat- 
ing in the state in the sixties and seventies, the 
number has decreased so that in 1923 there were 
in the state eight mills, of which six had been 
idle for years.* 


The timber land of Nevada may be classified 
as National Forest land, unreserved public land, 
state land, and private holdings. The National 
Forests include most of the land now forested, 
but not all of the potential forest lands. The 


1Production reported to the Dept. of Agric. has been as 
follows: 
1870—35,025,000 feet 
1880—21,545,000 feet 
1899— 725,000 feet 
1919—13,420,000 feet of western yellow pine 
1,056,000 feet of cedar 
5,859,000 feet of white fir 


1919—20,335,000 feet, total, ree mills reporting) 
1919—1,237,000 feet t of lath 
—(Dept. of Agric. Bulletin i119, p. 3aff.) 

In 1922, 2,000,000 feet were cut on the National Forests of the 
Intermountain District of Nevada (correspondence of Mr. F. 5S. 
Baker, in charge Public Relations, Intermt. Dist.). Btatistios 
for other years not available. 
2Correspondence of Mr. F. S. Baker, in charge Pub. Rel. 
Intermountain Dist. 
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National Forests are, generally speaking, the 
only ones adequately protected from fire." In 
addition to the timber on National Forests, the 
government owns a smaller amount on the unre- 
served public lands.’ Of the timber on state 
lands Nevada takes almost no cognizance.’ There 
are no State Forests, and to date the state in no 
way cooperates with the United States Forest 
Service in forest protection. Most of the 
privately owned forest lands have been cut over. 
With the exception of a few relatively large hold- 
ings in the vicinity of Lake Tahoe, owned by 
lumber and paper companies, the privately and 
corporation owned lands are not being protected 
in any way. Some of the cattle men who own 
timbered land actually consider the trees to be 
in the way. In addition to the larger lumber 
holdings there are small amounts of timber on 


1Forest fires in Nevada to 1912 have been reported as 





follows: 
Year Area 
No.of Caused Total Burned Damage 
Fires by Fires Acres Amount Value 
1880 6 campers 6 Mie. ‘naubsipreestceds $19,000 
1892 1 unknown 1 600 
906 1 campers 1 Sagas Risen IN ee 2,000 
1907 1 railroad 
1 brush burning 2 10 3,000 B.F. 6 
1908 1 ghtning 
1 incendiary 
2 campers 4 596 18,000B.F. 68 
1908 1 incendiary 
1 brush burning 
2 campers 
3 unknown 
3 miscellaneous 10 832 15,000B.F. 170 
1910 5 lightning 
1 incendiary 
2 campers 8 13 2,000B.F. 6 
1911 4 lightning 
2 campers 
5 unknown 
1 miscellaneous 12 ik  eakbenaices 2 


(U. S. Forest Service Bulletin 117, p. 31.) 

%In 1913 the government-owned standing timber in Nevada 
included 1,600,000,000 feet B.M. on National Forests, and 60,000,- 
000 feet B. M. on unreserved public lands. (Dept. of Commerce 
and Labor, ‘“‘The Lu ™~ber Industry,” Part I, 67.) 

sLand Laws of Nevada, 19. 
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farms scattered throughout the state. In 1920, 
there were 2,015 acres of mercantile timber, on 
thirty-five farms.’ 


NATIONAL NEED FOR TIMBER 


The United States uses more wood than any 
other country, about two-fifths—twenty-two and 
one half billion cubic feet, in round numbers—of 
the total world consumption. The exports of 
forest products are so nearly balanced by im- 
ports, that cut and consumption are practically 
equal.” Our American standards of living are 
essentially tied up with an adequate wood supply. 
Every day, every man, woman, and child in the 
nation uses wood. Its scarcity carries a uni- 
versal menace. The United States is just begin- 
ning to feel the effects of such a scarcity. How 
serious it will be, and how long it will last, de- 
pend on how soon and by what means we adopt 
measures to provide for wood for our future 
needs. Requirements for lumber and wood pro- 
ducts will normally increase with growth of pop- 
ulation and industrial expansion. It is true that 
wood substitutes are being found and used,* but 
at the same time, new uses for wood are being 
found. It may be that the tendency toward in- 
creased consumption may be offset, in part, by 
closer utilization of trees cut, by saving of waste, 

1In the 1909 and 1919 census reports, the following statistics 
are given: 
1909 1919 





No. of farms reporting forest products.... 199 

Per cent of all farms 7.4 2.9 
Products sold (or cut and held for sale).. a. 523 $13,864 
Products used on farm 5225 23,573 








$42,748 $37,437 
(U. S. Bureau of Census Reports for 1909 and 1919.) 
21922 Yearbook of the Dept, of Agric. 108. 
‘Increase of hydro-electric power will also save wood. 
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by prevention of decay, and reduction in loss of 
buildings and other wood products through fire. 
But after considering the remaining virgin tim- 
ber, present stands of second growth, and pres- 
ent rate of cutting, we must conclude that we 
face a period of reduced per capita consumption. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP PREFERABLE 
TO PRIVATE 


In the United States it has seemed best to put 
the timber lands under government control. Yet 
in France, where growing conditions are on the 
whole less favorable than in the United States, 
timberland owners have found it profitable to 
grow timber crops.’ One drawback in this coun- 
try is that annual taxation of growing timber 
compels the same crop to pay taxes many times. 
Production is naturally discouraged when taxes 
approach or equal the actual value of the timber. 
This has been one of the jprincipal causes of for- 
est depletion,’ the owners of timber realizing it 
was to their benefit to cut the trees as soon as 
possible, on account of the tax on standing tim- 
ber. It is well enough to tax the land, but the 
timber should be taxed, as any other crop, when 
it is cut. 

Our present system of control and administra- 
tion of timber in National Forests by federal 
government seems to be the best policy for us. 
The resources are not locked up. The timber is 
protected from fire and unwise cutting. The 
range is well administered, in such a way as to 
provide grazing for as much stock as is consist- 
ent with the good of the range. And, far from 
least important, watersheds are protected, and 


11922 Yearbook of Dept. of Agric., 142. 
*Correspondence of Mr. W. S. Bliss. 
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stream-flow regulated. There is a small annual 
income from the National Forests, which comes 
mainly from proceeds from the sale of timber, 
and from fees collected for grazing permits.’ 


Even should the present system of National 
Forests, under federal administration, prove to 
be not the most suitable or best policy for the 
United States, it will none the less have served 
a very valuable purpose in having saved the for- 
ested lands from appropriation. For, once alien- 
ated, the land is practically beyond recall. And 
our present need is not for the “development” 
which takes the form of exploitation, but for 


1By congressional act of 1907 (U. S. Stat. XXXV, 250) it was 
geoddak that 25 per cent of all money received from each forest 
reserve during any fiscal year shall be paid at the end thereof 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the state in which the 
reserve is situated, to be expended by the state for the benefit 
of the public schools or public roads of the county or counties 
in which the forest reserve is situated. For the year ending 
Jun 30, 1923, Nevada received from this source $28,329.81, 
divided as foliows: 


Net Forest Amt. pd. State 


Forest County ares-acres 25% or Receipts 
Dixie Clark 56,324 $ 397.37 
Eldorado Douglas 400 5.06 
Humboldt Elko 1,019,735 
Humboldt 268,526 
White Pine 34,174 
Total 1,322,435 18,835.49 
Inyo Esmeralda 43, 537 
Mineral 16,839 
Total 60,376 238.85 
Mono Douglas 36,087 
Lyon 23,898 
Mineral 403,997 
Total - 982 2,621.19 
Nevada Lincoln 600 
Nye 268, "203 
White Pine 884,478 
Total 1,175,281 2,250.97 
Tahoe Washoe 13,853 339.47 
Toyabe Eureka 133,132 
Lander 308,889 
Nye 1,441,831 
Total 1,883,862 3,641.41 


(Authority of Office of Nevada State Treasurer.) 
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conservation and careful administration of our 
resources. 


NEVADA’S IDLE FOREST LANDS 


The American people have commonly believed 
that all our arable lands are agricultural, quite 
regardless of soil, climate, topography, etc. But 
we are now coming to realize that this belief 
rests on a _ serious misconception. Agricul- 
tural economists tell us that in the future the 
tendency will be toward more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the better land, with increased produc- 
tion and relatively lower costs. Land on which 
the margin of profit is small will tend to cease 
to be cultivated. This result will be even more 
certain and rapid in the case of lands which can 
be made to yield a surer, larger profit under 
other forms of use.’ Such a condition will be 
found to obtain in Nevada. 

In this state the climate, soil, and topography 
are such that much of the land is not, and can 
never be made to bring large returns from farm- 
ing. True, there are vast mineral resources 
under the ground—for Nevada’s mining possi- 
bilities are not yet even comprehended—her 
bodies of ore have been barely scratched—but 
Nevada will never, can never be an outstanding 
agricultural state. Much of her area was once 
covered with forests; but as wé have seen, they 
have, for the most part, been cut. These lands, 
and others which might be bearing forests, lie 
idle. Idle forest lands, far from being neutral, 
inevitably produce evil effects on the forest and 
wood-using industries, upon transportation, upon 
taxation, and upon population. No region, no 
state, no nation, can offord to let them lie idle 
if a profitable use for them can be found.’ 


11922 Yearbook of the Dept. of Agric., 90. 
*Thid, 92-103. - 
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OuR OPPORTUNITY AND OBLIGATION 


Nevada, as has been said, has passed its peak 
of production, and now is one of the smallest 
timber producing states in the Union. Govern- 
ment administration of the forests came too late, 
in this state, to save the virgin stands. The 
phase of the question which is of importance now 
is not, “What are Nevada’s timber resources?”’, 
but rather, “What are Nevada’s potential timber 
resources?” The land is here—second growth is 
coming on in such localities as were not left in a 
condition which makes reproduction impossible. 
Natural reproduction will be so slow, and in 
many districts, so uncertain, that artificial re- 
forestation seems the only intelligent, efficient 
method of clothing Nevada’s idle lands with a 
covering of forest trees. Results will not come 
nor could they be expected to come in our genera- 
tion, but our children’s children will live to bene- 
fit from our efforts. Beyond a doubt the result 
will be more than worth the effort. Too long 
we have reaped what we have not sown. Let us, 
and future generations, bear in mind that timber 
is a crop, not a mine; that it is to be cultivated, 
not exploited. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


EMMET DERBY BOYLE 
July 26, 1879—January 3, 1926 


Thirteenth Governor of Nevada 
Life member of Nevada State Historical Society 


Emmet Derby Boyle was born in Virginia 
City, Nevada, the first born of Edward Dough- 
erty Boyle and his wife, Sarah Donoghue. 

The father, emigrating from Ireland in 1843, 
settled first in Pennsylvania, later in California, 
and finally on the Comstock. He was at different 
times superintendent of the Justice, the Comstock 
and the Alta. He was at one time Chairman of 
the State Republican Central Committee and for 
twelve years was a member of the State Senate. 
The boy, Emmet, who did not go to school, became 
completely familiar with the mining operations 
that his father carried on and made friends and 
associates among the miners. Father and son 
were sharers, too, in a hobb, for astronomical 
calculations. Were these, perhaps, the founda- 
tions of his extraordinary skill and good sense as a 
mining engineer, his magnetic leadership and con- 
trol of men, his accuracy and inventiveness? 

His mother took charge of his formal instruc- 
tion. He had scarce any other until he entered 
the University of Nevada. From her, no doubt, 
he learned to love all that was beautiful and 
human in literature and music. He knew English 
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poetry—much of it by heart. He was a fluent 
pianist. These were gifts that he built upon to the 
very end of his life. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the University. 
Every activity claimed his enthusiastic contribu- 
tion. He debated; he played football; he acted; 
he edited. He helped to organize a local fraternity 
which later became a chapter of Phi Sigma Kappa. 
Just before he was twenty he was graduated as a 
mining engineer with scholarship honors and 
membership in Phi Kappa Phi. Twenty-five 
years later the University Alumni elected him 
unanimously and enthusiastically to the Honor 
Service Roll; and Alma Mater conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, as “the 
first citizen of the commonwealth.” 


During college vacations he worked at various 
practical and technical branches of mining under 
his father on the Comstock lode. Following his 
graduation he was in British Columbia with the 
British-American Corporation, serving as miner, 
assistant geologist, assistant engineer at Roseland. 
Before he was twenty-one he was mine captain of 
the Esperanza Anexas at El Oro, Mexico, in com- 
mand of some thousands of workmen. A fatal 
accident to his father called him home to Nevada. 
He took up his father’s position as general man- 
ager of the North Rapidan Mines at Como, Ne- 
vada, and remained there five years. In 1903 he 
married Vida McClure, whose strong and. lovely 
character was from that time an important con- 
tribution to his success. He was consulting min- 
ing and mechanical engineer with headquarters at 
Reno. During 1907-1910 he designed and super- 
vised the erection of the Mound House plant for 
the Pacific Portland Cement Company. (which has 
since been moved to Gerlach) ; he was superinten- 
dent of the underground mining and mill, Silver 
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City, Nevada, and specialized in technical litiga- 
tion, economic geology, utility valuation and struc- 
tural design. 

He was State Engineer for Nevada in 1910- 
1911. He was a member during 1913-1914 of the 
Nevada State Tax Commission. In 1914 he was 
elected Governor of the State, the youngest man 
ever elected to that office, and was re-elected in 
1918. During his administration he devised and 
put into effect a sound system of finance and taxa- . 
tion; he secured legislation for effective work- 
men’s compensation; he provided and extended 
mothers’ pensions and teachers’ retirement sal- 
aries; he effected the care and protection of de- 
pendent and delinquent children; he improved 
the business administration of the county and 
state departments; a department of highways 
was created and a program of road building 
throughout the state was inaugurated; a new 
water law was enacted following a thorough study 
of the subject by the Governor; the state institu- 
tions were overhauled, and plans for the recon- 
struction of certain units and the systematic fu- 
ture financing of this work were put into effect. 

During the war he won renown for himself 
and benefit for his country by his work as chair- 
man of a committee of Western silver miners in 
negotiation for the sale of treasury silver to the 
Allies, and even greater renown throughout the 
mining world as a member of the Treasury 
Committee to increase the output of gold. 

From the conclusion of his term as Governor 
until his death he resumed the interests of a 
mining engineer, together with the ownership of 
the Nevada State Journal. At the time of his 
death he was acting as general manager of the 
Mason Valley Mining Company. 
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He organized his beloved state for progress and 
elevated her among sister states. 

No truthful picture of his life can be drawn 
without some attempt to shed on the outline of 
its events the radiance and color of its spirit. But 
who can describe adequately his keen and pow- 
erful intellect; the passionate and universal sym- 
pathy of his great heart; his enthusiasm for the 
virtues and gifts of his friends, his automatic 
obliviousness of their faults; his charm and wit; 
his inimitable power as reconteur; his gratitude 
to his very maligners, who relieved him a little 
of his ever-present urge of self-depreciation; his 
complete courage, physical and spiritual; his 
great joy in life and glory in death? 

Perhaps there were none of his contemporaries 
great enough to know him completely.’ 


1This paper was contributed by a friend of Gov. Boyle. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


LORENZO D. CREEL 
1852-1926 


Lorenzo Dow Creel was born at Bacon Hall 
near Parkerburg, West Virginia, April 2, 1852, 
and died at Reno, Nevada, October 19, 1926. His 
early years were spent on the Creel plantation: 
bordering the Little Kanawha River. He attended 
and later taught in the country schools, entering 
Marshall College in 1872. Compelled by illness in 
the family to quit college in his sophomore year, 
he later entered Duff’s College at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1881. After three years as an instructor 
in Duff’s College he went to Tri-State College, An- 
gola, Indiana, where he served as Professor of 
Commerce and German from 1884-1892. He was 
married to Miss Estella F. Willis of Fremont, In- 
diana, May 29, 1888. 

During the period from 1892 to 1900 Mr. Creel 
was engaged in fruit growing in Indiana and was 
also active in public affairs pertaining to agricul- 
ture, particularly farmers’ institute work. 

In 1900 Mr. Creel commenced his long period 
of service with the United States Interior Depart- 
ment, which terminated upon his retirement in 
1923. He was at first connected with the Census 
Bureau, having charge of the Hawaiian Islands 
Agricultural and Manufacturing Census. In 1902 
he was transferred to the Indian service, serving 
first as teacher of agriculture, later being pro- 
moted to the position of school superintendent, 
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reservation superintendent, special agent, and 
finally Special Supervisor for Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Creel believed that the Nevada Indians, if 
properly handled by the Government, would be- 
come a real asset to the economic life of the state. 
He saw in the young Indian men and women a 
dependable labor supply for our farms and cattle 
ranches, garages and machine shops, and our 
homes. To carry out this vision he converted 
the Government to a policy which permitted him 
to purchase land, build homes, and thus colonize 
our Indians in all the principal agricultural val- 
leys of Nevada. These colonies permit every In- 
dian family to have a house and an acre of land 
for gardening and poultry production. Wherever 
possible they have been located within walking 
distance of a city or town, thus permitting the 
Indian women to earn money from housework. 

During his twenty-one years in the Indian ser- 
vice Mr. Creel came into contact with every In- 
dian tribe in the Western and Middle Western 
states, as well as with the Seminoles of Florida. 
He was an ardent student of Indian history which 
accounted in great measure for his deep interest 
in the work of the Nevada State Historical So- 
ciety during his twelve years of residence in this 
state. He was also an active collector of Indian 
curios, including beadwork, baskets and Navajo 
rugs. A part of his collection is now in the cus- 
tody of the Historical Society. 

Mr. Creel is survived by a son, Cecil W. Creel 
of Reno, Nevada, and a daughter, Mrs. June Riker 
of Long Beach, California. 
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WILL U. MACKEY 
1861-1926 


Col. Will U. Mackey was born in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, on the 8th day of August, 1861. He was 
descended on his father’s side from General Sam 
Houston and from the Stowe family in the ma- 
ternal line. 

He was brought to Virginia City during his 
fourth year, and here in Nevada, his adopted state, 
he lived until the time of his death, January 19, 
1926. He was educated in the Virginia City 
schools, after which he learned the trade of printer 
and worked on the Virginia City Chronicle, the 
Gold Hill News and other pioneer papers of the 
famous Comstock region. So expert did he be- 
come at this business that he was made foreman 
of the State Printing Office on January 1, 1895, 
which position he held until ill health forced him 
to leave in October, 1925. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Mackey was a mem- 
ber of the governor’s staff with the title of Colonel. 
A prominent Mason and Knight of Pythias, a 
charter member and christener of the Carson 
City Sagebrush Club, for many years mayor of 
Carson City, Will U. Mackey was indeed an im- 
posing figure in the political and social life of the 
Capital. 

Mr. Mackey was a charter member of the Ne- 
vada State Historical Society. While interested 
in all the work of this organization, his great con- 
tribution to its success was in the careful over- 
sight which he gave to those of its publications 
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which were printed in the State Printing Office. 
Mr. Mackey was without doubt the best proof 
reader in the State of Nevada. His painstaking 
attention to detail and his insistence on correct 
literary execution was a joy to those who had oc- 
casion to work with him. 

He was a man of scholarly attainments and high 
ideals and held a very earnest belief in the here- 
after and in a Supreme Being. He was truly a 
Westerner of the old school, whose word was 
never questioned. He had many friends in all 
walks of life. 
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CHARLES HENRY RULISON 
1835-1926. 


Mr. Charles H. Rulison was a native of New 
York State, where he was born at Parish, Decem- 
ber 22, 1835. His father was a carpenter of Par- 
ish and, when no more than ten years of age, the 
growing son began to learn the trade, although 
it was necessary for him to stand upon a block 
of wood in order to reach the bench. At thirteen 
he was a competent shingler and at sixteen he 
had acquired the carpenter’s trade sufficiently well 
to compete with men. By this means he not only 
supported himself, but he also helped to purchase 
the home in which his parents lived before he 
allowed himself to follow the impulse to go West. 


His first move toward the frontier was to Hunt- 
ley Grove, Illinois, in 1854. Here he met and 
wed the woman of his choice, Miss Ellen Mullen, 
who died in Reno in 1915. In 1863 Mr. Rulison 
joined the throng of pioneers bound for the Pacific 
Coast. In a covered wagon, in company with his 
wife and young son, Charles J., he crossed the 
plains. Virginia City was reached on August 6, 
1863. Here, at Silver City and at Dayton he lived 
until 1888. During his life in these places he was 
actively associated with the building of many of 
the mills in Gold Canyon, his trade of millwright 
making him a prominent figure in all construction 
work during the boom years of that section when 
it was in the limelight as the center of the nation’s 
mining activities. Here also he reared a family of 
six children: Charles J., Harry W., Dr. David W., 
_Dr. Helen Rulison Shipley, Mrs. Fred L. Small, 
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and Dr. Fred J. Rulison. When the period 
of depression for the Comstock arrived, Mr. 
Rulison, in 1888, moved his family to Reno 
where he lived till the time of his death, ex- 
cept for brief visits to his children located 
elsewhere. Here in the Nevada metropolis he 
continued the fraternal relationships which he 
had established as a young man in Illinois where 
he become a Master Mason in the early ’60s, and 
before leaving that state had taken the Royal 
Arch degree. In Dayton he was associated in the 
same way and at the time of his death he was a 
member of Reno Lodge No. 13 F. A. M., the Royal 
Arch Chapter in Illinois and the Adah Chapter 
of the Eastern Star in Reno. He was also identi- 
fied with the Federated Church of Reno and with 
other social movements and was regarded by all 
classes with reverence not alone for his sterling 
pioneer characteristics but also for those other 
qualities of character which would have won re- 
spect in any part of the country. 


As one of the oldest pioneers of Nevada, Mr. 


Rulison, who was possessed of an unusually re- 
tentive memory, became known as an authority 
on matters pertaining to the early history of the 
state. Naturally he was identified with the Ne- 
vada State Historical Society and was active in 
all matters that looked toward the realization of 
its purposes. When in 1923 that institution saw 
fit to incorporate, Mr. Rulison was one of the 
fourteen men and women who signed the articles 
of incorporation. Although even then he was 
bending under the infirmity of years, he attended 
meetings on mid-winter evenings in order to aid 
in the work of reorganization. Several years ago 
he placed in the State Museum a bicycle which 
he himself had made in Silver City in 1867 from 
ideas he obtained from the study of pictures and_ 
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from a trick rider who gave an exhibition there. 
Mr. Rulison was a good workman, possessed of 
original ideas and was painstaking in all that he 
undertook. 

When his days of active work were ended he 
found expression for his creative spirit in the 
writing of poetry. His fine and sensitive nature 
was thus revealed in many a bit of verse. In 1914 
he wrote the following in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Nevada’s admission into the 
Union: 


NEVADA PIONEERS 


Since Adam’s days we’ve hunted homes; we are 
selfish—want the best; 

So when young while viewing sunset, spied a trail 
that led us West; 

Pressing on we found a sunrise; ’twas Nevada’s 
beauty skies, 

And we’ve loved you, dear Nevada, ever since that 

first sunrise. 


We love your highest hills and vales, beauty rivers 
running by; 

Tk? mountain scenery that is yours, far surpasses 
the critic’s eye. 

Your wealth of gold and silver, too, other metals 
all galore, 

To satisfy the vainest wish—could the greedy ask 
for more? 


Then give to us our “Battleborn,” our dear State 
that’s rich in store, 

With cattle on a thousand hills, counted by the 
thousand score. 

Since fifty years ago this day—magic strides, and 
by the way, 

Cities we’ve built with this State’s wealth—fifty 

years of.age today. 
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During the late war, at his own expense, Mr. 
Rulison published a booklet of his poems, the sale 
of which brought over five hundred dollars, which 
was all donated to the Red Cross fund. 

On June the third, 1926, while visiting at the 
home of his son, Charles J., in Carson City, Mr. 
Rulison crossed the “divide.” Peacefully, in the 
fullness of years, he fell asleep— 

“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM E. SHARON 
1852-1926 


On January 22, 1926, at his home in Piedmont, 
California, William E. Sharon ended a long and 
active life. Born in 1852, he had completed his 
73rd year. : 

In the spring of 1904 he was one of a little 
group who subscribed as charter members of the 
Nevada Historical Society, at that time a private 
organization which planned to save the materials 
for the writing of the history of the State of Ne- 
vada. To this organization he gave his support 
and his sympathy down to the time of his passing. 
The Society takes this occasion to record its ap- 
preciation of his loyalty to the cause. 

Mr. Sharon was descended from Mayflower 
stock and he was also heir to the characteristics 
of the frontier. His uncle, Senator Wm. Sharon, 
was one of the most prominent of the mining men 
of the early Comstock. No doubt it was because 
of this uncle that he came at the age of twenty 
from his native state of Ohio to live in San Fran- 
cisco and a little later in Virginia City where he 
worked up to the superintendency of such cele- 
brated mines as the Belcher, Crown Point, Yellow 
Jacket and Overman, and was at last superinten- 
dent of the Consolidated Mines of Gold Hill when 
their output was phenomenally large. 

It was here in Virginia City also that he woed 
and won the hand of. Miss Lillian Mygatt, a 
graduate of Mills College. Mrs. Sharon and six 
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children survive him. The home in Piedmont has 
been owned by the Sharon family since 1898. Mr. 
Sharon, himself, spent much of his time in Vir- 
ginia City, where he continued to be actively in- 
terested in the mines as well as in the V. and T. 
Railway. He was known as an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to the mines. He likewise took a 
prominent part in the earlier days in the silver 
campaign and was chairman of the Silver Party 
State Central Committee. Later he served for 
. two terms as State Senator from Storey County 
in the Nevada Legislature. 

In 1915 Mr. Sharon became manager of the 
Sharon Estate Company. He was also president 
of the Occidental Land Improvement Company 
and a director in the Palace Hotel Company, which 
latter was founded by his uncle. 


In Nevada and California alike, the memory of 
William Sharon lives in the minds of his many 
friends, not alone for his mining prominence and 
progress, but for his indomitable character and 
his high ideals. During his first nomination for 
public office in Nevada it was said of him, “Wil- 
liam Sharon, known throughout the state as 
‘Billie,’ is a man not given to the serious considera- 
tion of petty jealousies, class distinction or social 
standing. He meets all on an equal level and has 
as kind a word for the man in overalls as the man 
in broadcloth.” Always beside his bed hung his 
creed: “Believe in thy self as well as in others. 
Exalted in thine ideals of right. Be lenient, be 
true. Protect childhood with tenderness, woman 
with chivalry, and old age with respect. Others, 
seek to benefit. Do good here and now. Cherish 
with reverence the memory of those who have 
passed. Enjoy the good things of Earth. Keep 
within thee the glorius sunshine of youth and 
above all—remain always of good cheer.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


HELEN J. STEWART 
1854-1926 


Helen Wiser Stewart was born in Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1854. When but six years of age she 
made the trip across the plains with her parents 
and settled in the Sacramento Valley. There she 
received her education and grew to womanhood 
and there also she was married to Archibald 
Stewart. With him she came to Nevada, settling 
on a cattle ranch at Pony Springs, about thirty 
miles north of Pioche. Here the oldest child, 
Will, was born. The family then moved to Pioche, 
which was then a large and prosperous silver 
camp. Two children were born there, Hiram and 
Tiza. In 1882 the family went to live at what 
was known as the Las Vegas Ranch. Las Vegas 
means “the meadows” and was known all along 
the “Old Mormon Trail” as the place where the 
travelers were to rest both themselves and their 
animals. This was over twenty years before 
there was any railroad in this part of the country. 
The Kyles—father and sons—were living at the 
Kyle ranch, now the Taylor ranch, and were the 
nearest neighbors. The Chas. Towner family 
lived at Indian Springs, forty-five miles away— 
then a two days’ hard journey by teams, and the 
Yount family lived at the Manse ranch in Pah- 
rump Valley. There were families living in the 
Muddy Valley and there was quite a mining colony 
at Eldorado Canyon, sixty miles away. The Stew- 
arts brought with them horses, cattle and farming 
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implements and began to systematically cultivate 
the farm lands at the ranch. 

The alfalfa, grain, vegetables, fruit and beet 
were hauled to Eldorado Canyon, where they 
found ready market, and other necessary sup- 
plies were purchased there from goods brought 
up the Colorado River in a steamboat; which used 
to run up as far as Bonelli’s Ferry. 

After the arrival of the Stewarts at Las Vegas 
Vva was born. On the 13th of July, the second 
summer of their residence here, Mr. Stewart was 
cruelly killed at the Kyle ranch by a desperado 
named Hank Parrish. Mrs. Stewart was apprised 
of the terrible tragedy and she herself went after 
the body of her husband. It was brought home 
and a coffin was made from the lumber in the 
outside doors of the ranch house, it being the only 
planed lumber to be found. With her own hands 
Mrs. Stewart prepared the body for burial and 
then read the service before committing the loved 
one to the grave. A few weeks later another son 
was born, Archibald, who, lived until he was about 
fourteen years old. All the remainder of that 
summer she and her little ones lived in this out 
of the way place without any barriers to protect 
them from the many desperate characters with 
which this region was infested. 

Then began a most strenuous existence—doubly 
burdened with the cares of the ranch and the cares 
of her family, but not for a moment were the lat- 
ter neglected. A Scotchman by the name of James 
McGarigal, a graduate of Oxford University, who 
had been attracted to Virginia City and later to 
Pioche, came to the ranch and was hired by Mrs. 
Stewart as a tutor for her children. Later her 
father came to live with her and somewhat les- 
sened the cares of the ranch. 

There were many people going over the old trail, 
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but very few of them were women. When a wom- 
an did arrive at the ranch she was made doubly 
welcome and everything was done to make her so- 
journ a pleasant one. 

Mrs. Stewart was married a second time, to 
Frank Stewart of Colorado, who died in 1918. 

Mrs. Stewart was a woman of vision and often 
told her children just to be patient for civilization 
would find them. She said that she could already 
in her imagination see the glint of the rails, the 
smoke of the trains, and the home and the church 
spires in the grain field on the hill. 

Her vision became a reality when a large part 
of the old ranch, with its adobe buildings, to- 
gether with the big spring, was sold to the Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad Company, then 
known as the Clark Line, and the town of Las 
Vegas was born May 15, 1905. 

Situated on this old ranch is the old fort which 
is the oldest building now standing in Nevada and 
which was built in early years by the Mormons as 
a protection against the Indians. There was also 
the first smelter west of the Missouri River. The 
oldest apricot and fig trees in Nevada were found 
there and the grape vines were planted from cut- 
tings brought from France. It was on this won- 
derful oasis in the desert that Fremont rested on 
one of his pilgrimages and here also another party 
recuperated before they separated—one going to 
California in safety and the other to a horrible 
fate in Death Valley. 

The new town brought many people to the old 
ranch and Mrs. Stewart enjoyed the companion- 
ship of the women friends that had so long been 
denied her and they in turn grew to love her and 
appreciated all her wonderful qualities of mind 
and heart. 

She was one of the charter members of the Mes- 
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quite Club and was one of its early presidents. 
She was also a member of the U-Wan Study Club 
and served with honor as a member of the county 
board of education. She was of a deeply religious 
nature and was a member of the Episcopal Guild. 


She was considered an authority on the history 
of the southern part of the state and during her 
long residence here had made a very valuable col- 
lection of Indian baskets and curios, which has 
eagerly been sought after by collectors. Her finest 
basket proudly boasts fifty-two stitches to the 
inch and has the feathers of the yellow hammer’s 
wing woven into the intricate design. 

After an illness of two years Mrs. Stewart 
passed away on March 6, 1926. She faced death 
as she had faced the every day problems of life, 
with sublime fortitude. Among the multitude who 
gathered to lay her away were many prospectors 
whom she had befriended as well as Indians whom 
she had counselled and helped.’ 


Mrs. Stewart, a member of the Nevada State 
Historical Society, was also a personal friend of 
the executive secretary of the Society. Often to 
her Mrs. Stewart spoke of the future of her col- 
lection of baskets and other relics, expressing a 
desire that these things might be permanently 
housed in the State Museum. In a letter written 
in 1919 Mrs. Stewart said: “I have many things 
I would like to have preserved for the future bene- 
fit of my state. My collection is not yet as com- 
plete as I would like. I have spent much time 
and money in getting my collection as nearly 
perfect as I could. I have (in memory) the read- 
ing of my baskets and many legends of the Indians 
which I wish to place in book form that they may 
be together a history of a people that have lived 


1To this point the article was written by Mrs. C. P. Squires 
of Las Vegas. 
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nearer to God and Nature than any other race of 
people on the face of the earth. Nature is an 
open book to them. In their basketry the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, milky way, snow, rain, winds, 
lightning, heat and cold, the springs, rivers, val- 
leys and mountains are all described and given 
their work in Nature’s great forces. The birds of 
the air, the beasts of the field, the creeping things 
are each given a study and furnish a lesson to the 
untamed nature of the Indian.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mrs. Stewart 
never accomplished her purpose in recording the 
history of her collection. Yet the hope is still 
cherished by the Nevada State Historical Society 
that a financial way will be found to keep the relics 
in this state, not only because of their value in 
illustrating the life of the Nevada Indians but also 
as a permanent memorial to the work of a good 
woman whose pioneer surroundings did not crush 
out of her the innate and permanent intellectual 
interests which mark the truly cultured individual. 
In this sense the collection will serve as an elo- 
quent tribute to all of our pioneer women. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. CARRIE E. WILSON 
1868-1925 


The Nevada State Historical Society takes oc- 
casion of this, its first publication since the death 
of Mrs. Carrie Ella Wilson, to record its appre- 
ciation of the loss which it suffered in her de- 
parture. A daughter of the Rev. F. M. Willis, 
one of the first pioneer ministers of the Gospel 
in Nevada, Carrie Willis fell heir to the best 
traditions of the Washoe country. She was born 
in 1868, the year that Reno was begun, in a little 
home her father had built just north of Verdi 
and across the river in the village of Crystal 
Peak. From this place Rev. Willis walked back 
and forth to services at Glendale, eighteen miles 
distant. By the time Carrie was old enough for 
school her parents had moved to Antelope Valley. 
It was here that she received her first education 
which was formally completed at the University 
of the Pacific, although she was throughout her 
life a student both of nature and humanity. 

At the age of eighteen, while teaching her first 
school, at Pine Grove, she met and married Mr. J. 
I. Wilson. They moved to Nordyke where all 
of their five children were born. When the Nor- 
dyke home burned in 1915, Yerington became the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and it was from 
this place that she was buried after her death in 
San Francisco, September 3, 1925. 


Mrs. Wilson was above all a home-maker, a 
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true wife and mother—as all who had shared the 
hospitality of her home well knew. But not all 
the heavy family cares prevented her from per- 
forming many and great services to the outside 
world. Possessed of an acute mind and wide 
sympathies, she was also an easy talker. She 
liked people and understood how to meet them, 
whether in private or in public. Hence on the 
personal side her relations with the world in- 
cluded many warm and steadfast friendships and 
in club life she was a leader to whom others in- 
stinctively looked for guidance. For this reason 
Mrs. Wilson held the office of district president of 
the Women’s Federated Clubs of Nevada, besides 
representing them on numerous occasions, once 
at a National Convention. Two years before her 
death she was sent to Chicago as one of the 
Nevada delegates to the Republican National 
Convention. She also served as a member of the 
board of visitors for the University of Nevada. 
For seven years she was school trustee and for 
sixteen years a member of the Eastern Star. To- 
gether with her husband she was prominent in 
the promotion of the Walker River Irrigation 
District and its storage system. She was also 
deeply interested in minerals and mining and had 
come to be regarded as something of a local 
authority on the subjects of geology and miner- 
alogy. She was heard to say, “I love to wander 
out among the mountains and listen to the voice 
of Nature, as she unfolds herself to me, teaching 
me her lessons.” One who had known Mrs. Wil- 
son from childhood said of her that she was an 
example of “how much can be accomplished by a 
life devoted to the higher ideals, yet so willing 
to assume the every-day responsibilities along 
life’s pathway.” 

Naturally Mrs. Wilson was a member of the 
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Nevada State Historical Society because she was 
a genuine pioneer herself. To the Society she 
brought valuable information concerning the 
Indian life which she had closely observed from 
childhood up. In times of deepest trial for the 
Historical Society she proved to be a wise and 
ready counsellor. Here, as in other things, she 
“kept the faith.” 
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N 


Natches, Chief, 296. 

National Forests, 415-37, see 
also For. Res.; in Nev., 417 

(table). 





INDEX 


Nebraska, 360. 

Nevada: city, 417; county, 397. 

Nevada state: admission to 

Union, 381, 479; agricultural 
valleys, 470; const. ratified, 
381; conv., 316-17; early, 287; 
economic life, 470; forest ex- 
ploitation, 386-402; forest 
fires, 449; Forum, 361; gover- 
nors, 362, 463; Historical So. 


history, 478, 489; legislature, 
301, 312, 334, 341, 350, 391, 
484; lumber industry, 448-50; 
Masons, 322; mountains, 418; 
Nat. For., 417 and passim to 
452; school lands, 382-3; Sier- 
ras, 387, see also Sierra Ne- 
vadas; snow conservation, 
446-7; state engineer, 465; 
state fair, 317; state forests, 
449; State Journal, 465; State 
Museum, 478, 489; State Sen- 
ate, 463; State tax commis- 
sion, 466; surveyor general, 
394; territory, 381; Timber 
Bounty Act, 407-9; timber 
species, 437ff; Univ., 320, 322, 
375, 463, 464, 496; western, 
7; Women's Federated Clubs, 


4 
New: England, 369; Ham 
shire, 301, 322, 330, 331, 332; 
Jersey, 327, 370; Mexico, 119, 
191, 381. 
New York: city, 17, 49, 310, 
334, 366, 372; state, 3165, 316, 
323, 325, 357, 360, 7 477, 
Norcross ‘family, 301-2 


orth: Carolina, 358; School 
Road, 318, 323. 
Nye county, 427, 433, 452. 


° 

One ae. 5, 295, 297, 299, 301, 

Ogden, 364, 365, 

Ohio: state, 310, nt 360, 362, 
369, 370, 483; Volunteer In. 
fantry, ‘360. 

Omaha, 338. 

ar: a“ 394; mine, 10, 77, 
90, 401; Mount, 89 (pic- 
po S silver Mining Co., 394. 

Orr: Henry, 342; —or 334, 

343; Ditch Co., 342; Ditch Co. 
Extension, 343. 

Ormsby county, 387, 389. 

a aaa family, 302, 334, 336, 


ox niin 100, 127, 145, 151, 
oe : 240, 299; 326, 338, 








INDEX 


P 


Pacific: Coast 6, 477; Ocean, 
290; Portland Cem. Co., 464; 
Univ. of, 495. 

Panama, Isthmus route of, 292, 
304, 310, 323, 334, 344, 365, 368. 

Peavine, 309. 

Peckham family, 301, 302, 307. 

Pennsylvania: R. R. Co., 370, 
384; state, 299, 309, 310, 315, 
323, 327, 338, 339, 359, 362, 463, 
69; Volunteers , 309. 

Philadelphia 316, ” 366, 367. 

Pike’s j 311, 319. 

Pioche, 487, 488. 

Pioneer: Day, 228; days, 289; 
Hotel, 322; ‘minister, 494. 

Pioneers, 119, 287, 326. 

Pittsburg, 469. 

Placerville: city, 12, 13, 15, 20, 
25, 26, 51, 95, 99, 112, 113, 417: 
road 1 392. 

Portugal, 328. 

Potosi: mine, 9; town, 282. 

Pratt, Leland Stanford, 349. 

Presbyterian church, 362. 

Pueblo of Las Vegas, 248. 

Pyramid Lake, 322. 


Ragtown, 326, 364, 366. 

Railroad: 346, 427; Engineer 
Hall, 355; land erents, 384-5 
(map); logging, 3 

noe 299; see _ live- 


stoc. 
Reno: cemetery, 313; city, 291, 
292, 294, 296, 301, 302, 
09, 311 , 316, 


33 
Rio Virgen (Virgin), 128, 129, 
130, 183, 201, 264, 269. 
Riverside Hotel, 339. 
hester, N, Y., 0. 
Rockies, 7, 80, 115, 290, 338, 346. 
Roman ‘Catholic, 353. 
Roosevelt, Pres., 424, 425, 429. 
 seeay coe 330. 
es family, | 294, 306, 309, 319, 
ROL 322, 
Ruby Div. 7 Humb. Nat. For., 
420-1, 444. 
Rulison: Chas. H., 477-80, 475 


503 


eter); Dr. David W., 477; 
Dr. Fred J., 471; bicycle, 478. 
Ruth, rita 


Sacramento: city, 12, 
112, 311, 334, "486, ‘351. * 365, 
366, 368; valley, 4 87. 

Sage: brush, 49, 342, 345, 426, 
a 437; bushes, 57, 84; hens, 


316, 323, 334, 340, 344, 362, 365, 
366, 372, 417, 483, 495; Juan, 
331; Leandro, 296: Pedro, 189. 
—- Islands, 136-7, 214, 


Santa: Ana, 324, 325; Clara 
Creek, 128, 129; Clara Mis- 
sion, 133, 264, 271, 281; Cruz, 
360; Rosa, 328; Rosa Div. of 


Humb. Nat. For., 420, 422-4, 
439-41, 444. 
Savage: family, 131, 147, 152, 


158, 165, 168, 198, 266, 292, 


297, 299; mine, 90, 204, 2065, 
266, 

chool: house, 

318, 325, 333, sae sea diet’ 
247, 307, 325; lands, 382- 3; 
“meeting 307;. tax, 247; 


tonal "247; trustee, 495. 

Schools, 247, 291, 322. 

Scotland, 319, 329. 

Seattle, 370. 

— a oe $01, 307, 311, 
312, 371. 

eae — Wm., 483; Wm. 
te — 481 (picure) ; Estate 


0., 3 
Sheehan, J., 355. 
Siberia, 13. 
Sierra: county, 374; 

391; Nat. For., 425; Nev. 
Mts., 9, 10, 17, 20, 29, 46, 56, 
290, 334, 364, 386, 387, 391, 401, 
47; Nev. Ww and Lumber 
Se nae® 3 398 and 9 (pictures) ; 
Silver: "onty 50, 55, 311, 464.5, 
477; discoveries, 74 (picture); 
extraction, 96; ore, 6, 11, 13, 
25, 75, 90, 344, 465; party, 
484; questions, 484; State, 


Smelter, 406, 489. 


‘Soldiers, 357-61; home, 360. 








504 
1 America, 9; Carolina, 


Southern Pacific: Club House, 
355; R. R. Co., 313, 314, 224, 

328, 330, 342, 345, 346-7, 348, 
, 366-7, 368, 369, 370, 


Shops, 314; 

R. Station, 323. 
panish: Springs Valley, 315, 
aust 343, 345, 371; Trail, 11 9. 
arks: Chas * 345; Gov. John, 
crs > a 360, 361-2; ranch. 


361 
Sparks (city): 291, 292, 309; 
bank of, 355; building lots, 348- 
9; Chinatown, 315; churches, 
352; councilmen, 363, % 
372; fire department, 356-7, 


357; mayor, 371; named, 350; 

newspapers, 361; police court, 
371; population, 352; P. 0.. 
352, 369, 370; Reserve, 348; 


schoolboard, 369, 371; Tri- 
bune, q 
Spokane, 359 
Spring Mts., 442, see also 
harleston Mts. 
Squires, Mrs. C. P., 489. 
Stewart, Helen J., 487-91. 
city, 366; Station, 


Stockton: 
— 


Stone: John F., 291, 295, =. 
307, "313, 315, 320; and Gate 
Cr ossing, 291, 296, 303, 304, 
307, 315, 319, 338, 363; 
Gates Toll Bridge, 296. 

Storey county, 388. 

mnie get | Fiate, 12 and pas. 

sim 

Susanville, 326. 


and 


T 


Taft, Pres., 425, 429, 433. 
Tahoe: Basin, 3 


449; Nat. For.; 417, 425,, 428- 
33, 445, 452; region, 392, 
Tavern, 23, 24, 27, 29, 41-4, 


63, 67, 98, 101-2; 110, see also 
hotels. 


ote 
Territorial seatenpeten, 47. 
Texas, 361, 362. 


a family, 295, 313-15, 317, 


on: Samuel, 242, 245, 
Thee P88, 259, 260, 261, 265, 
267, 269; smelter, 340. 
Timber: 138, 147, 148, 153, 157, 
162, 175, 184, 215, 219, 228° 
243, 271 284, 454; Bounty Act. 





INDEX 


407-8; conservation, 418; Cul- 
ture Act, 407-8, 411; drive, 
391, 393 ,picture); needs of 
U. S., 450-1; Reserve Acts, 
447; sportes. ‘437ft; and Stone 
Act, 403, 404, 

Tonopah, ‘427. 

Toyabe ne. For., 417, 426, 433- 
6, 440, 442, 444, 445, 452. 

Truckee: river, 291, 292, 307, 
326, 338, 339, 342, 443, 346, 
ae 366, 373, 401, 433, 445; 


339, 342, 346, ‘352, 363, 365. 
U 
Union Pacific R R., 346. 
Unionville, 323. 


United 
469; 


States: census bur., 

congress, 406-7, 447; 

geol. survey, 414; govt., 373; 

Interior Dept., 469; mail at- 

tacked, 278.80; need of tim- 

ber -1; ownership of tim- 
ber, 451-3. 

University of a a ame. 322, 
$42, 375, en 463, 

Utah: state sortive 44, 
46, 119, 290, : 294, 346, res 381, 
387, 417, 418, 438; western, 
281 290. 


Vv 


Verdi: 430; Lumber Co., 430. 
Vermont: state, 311, 318 319, 
ay 326, 330, 369; Volunteers, 


Virginia and te gig R. R., 
361-2, 394, 401, 484. 
Virginia City: 29, 46, 49, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 66, 13, 79,80, 81, 86, 
108, 292, 303, $11, 312, 
316, 319, 27 


327, 
328, 331, 334, 338, 339, 341, 
342, 344, 358, 363, 366, 368, 
370, 463, 473, 477, 483, 
484, wit Chronicle, | 473; 
schools, 473; society, + 78; 
bag Co., 430; see also Com. 


Virginia: Road, 299; state, 319, 
360, 366. 


Vista, 292, 345, 347; school 
ee oe 345. 
Wiadsw Dispatch, 361; 


town, onal, 304, 324, 338, 340, 
347, 348, 349, 353, 355, 357, 358, 
362, 363, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 272, 











INDEX 505 
Walker: river, 99; Irrigation Wingfield, Goerwt, 
Dist., 496. =e Rev. F. * O08, 352, 


Washington, D. C., 5; state, 


359. 

“Washoe”: 8, 10, 11, 12, 494; 
agency, 87-98; A Peep At, 5- 
116; pictures, 16, frontispiece; 

res, 64; mines, 88- 
91; panic, 113. 

Washoe: city, 312, 331, 401; 

331, 334° 369, 387, 
389, 430, 452; co. commis- 
sioners, 312, $41; ger 
281; valley, 394, 400, 401, 429. 

Wedekind: family, 332, 344; 


ans, 327, 333, 337, 344-5, 362; 


. O., 345. 
West Virginia, 361, 469, 
Wheeler’s Peak, 438. 
White Pine county, 427, 452. 
P Jeanne Elizabeth, 5, 


Wier, 
287- 





Wileon: Carrie E., 495-7; 493 
(picture); J. I., 495; Pres., 
429; mine, 443. 

Winnemucca, Young Chief, 296, 


298. 
Wisconsin: Infantry, 359; state, 
311, 312. 


Woodford’s, 35, 38, 44, 61, 98, 
99, 101, 102. 


Y 


Yellow Jacket, 483. 

Yellowstone Park Timberland 
Reserve, 417. 

Yerington, 495. 

Young, Brigham, 122 and pas- 
sim to 279. 

Yount family, 487. 




















